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THE CAPITOL 
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THE “NORTH CENTER.” [THE OLD PORTION (THE 


At the beginning of the year 1875 the 
new Capitol of New York at Albany pre- 
sented a disheartening aspect. It had then 
been in progress for seven years, had 
reached the middle of the third story and 
had cost over five millions. It consisted 
outwardly of a vast parallelopiped of whit- 
ish gray granite, 300 by 400 feet in area, 
hollowed out at a distance of 100 feet from 
the outer face into an interior court. This 
ground plan was broken by trifling projec- 
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FIRST AND SECOND STORIES) IS NOT HERE SHOWN. } 


tions which divided each front into five 
parts, a projecting center flanked with re- 
cessed wings and these again with project 
ing pavilions at the corners. A model of 
the building showed that in front of each of 
the central divisions it was proposed to 
build a. three-story portico, and that from 
one end of the interior court a tower was to 
rise to the height of 350 feet or thereabouts. 
The diagram (page 162) gives an idea of the 
architectural treatment of the building for the 
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two principal stories. It is very much the 
same sort of thing, it will be observed, as 
the New York Post-Office, but upon the 
whole considerably worse. It is true that the 
basement of the New York Post-Office is 
of a light and airy character, and that the 
basement of the Albany building gives some 
sense of weight along with its uncouthness, 
but that advantage is fully neutralized by 
the fact that the architect of the Post- 
Office had perhaps too much perception, 
perhaps too little money, to decorate the 
curtain walls as well as the projections 
with pilasters between the openings, and 
therefore kept, what was nowhere to be 
found in the Albany building, some spaces 
of respectable and untreated wall. The 
openings in the Post-Office, too, give much 
more impression of depth than was to be 
had from the Capitol. In neither build- 
ing was there evidence of any intention to 
design a whole with necessary and interde- 
pendent parts; to signalize in treatment 
portions superior in importance and _por- 
tions subordinate to them; to adapt struct- 
ure to function in expression as well as in 
fact. Apart from this consideration, which 
seems radical, the projections in both | 
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cases sufficed to destroy the effect of a 
great stretch of level wall pierced with the 
receding ranges of equal openings, while 
yet they failed to substitute for this the in- 
terruption of powerful masses. In neither 
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did the detail, perfectly uninteresting in 
itself, gain anything from the manner of 
its disposition. Still, had the original design 
for the Capitol been executed, the re- 
sult would have been a building far more 
huddled and confused than Mr. Mullett’s 
masterpiece, and much of thf huddle and 
confusion would have been added to it by 
the wonderful wilderness of things into 
which it was meant to break out at the top: 
a row of round dormers in metal, eight little 
copper-covered towers in Sir Christopher 
Wren’s manner, Greek pediments, Louis 
Quatorze pavilions hung with cast-iron fes- 
toons and crowned with iron balustrades, 
and crestings wherever crestings would go. 

It is not fruitful perhaps to find differences 
between the architecture of the Post-Office 
and the architecture of the Albany Capitol, 
as the Albany Capitol was meant to be, and 
certainly it is not desirable to beat the bones 
of the buried ; but it is necessary to account 
for the allowances which will always have to 
be made for the completed building, and to 
indicate why what has been done since the 
State discarded the first design has failed to 
redeem it entirely. The interior of the 
building showed in 1875, and still shows, 
that the exterior architecture, such as it 
has been described, was the main thing 
in the designer’s mind, and that not until 
after his vision of it was embodied on 
paper, did he begin to consider how the 
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interior was to be made to conform to it. 
His belated efforts were not very successful, 
for the two legislative chambers were placed 
sixty feet from the ground; corridors 340 
feet long were left without light, except from 
a window at each end; staircases were 
lighted only from the top, and so forth. 
With all this there was such a waste of 
room that the ground plan is dotted over 
with stray spaces described as “air” and 
“light,” and one great cavern on the en- 
trance floor, lighted only on one side, is 
labeled an “ art gallery.” Some of the de- 
tails of the interior work were executed, 
and remain to testify the character the com- 
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pleted work would have had,—among them | 


an entrance hall furnished with clumsy piers 
and ceiled with flat brick arches, and 
another filled with polished granite shafts 
with polished bases and marble capitals, 
which are subjects rather for wonder than 
for criticism. Some of the interior archi- 
tecture, which was rescued from execution, 
had been carried far enough in design to 
show what it was meant to be. The Assem- 
bly chamber, the most important room in 
the building, was to be a parallelogram of 
140 feet by 85, dimensions surely ample 
for architectural effect; these were to be 
neutralized by devices which would have 
been ingenious, had they been means to an 
intelligible end. The axis of the room 
was made its breadth and not its length ; the 
lower windows were cut off on one side by 
a corridor, and obstructed on the other by 
a portico; the entrance was effected by a 


rise of five spiral steps in each of four cor- | 
ners from the floor of the corridor; the | 


ceiling was to be a flat covering of cast- 
iron, and cast-iron columns supporting a 
plastered screen of brick were to form the 
fronts of the galleries. The detail which 
was to enhance the effect of these disposi- 
tions was to be of the same character as 
that which may still be seen in the entrance 
halls—detail equally without invention and 
without knowledge, the rudeness of which 
had no hint of vigor nor its feebleness any 
chance of being mistaken for refinement. 


What is most singular about the building | 


thus designed and thus in great part deter- | 


mined is that up to 1875 it does not seem 
to have occurred to anybody—certainly not 
to anybody in authority—that the impend- 
ing edifice would be other than admirable. 
The commissioners of the new Capitol (up to 
that time a specially appointed body) were 
probably not appointed for any knowledge 
of architecture which they either professed 
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or were presumed to possess, though several 
of them were men of much experience in 
the management of public works, and all 
of them were respectable and eminent citi- 
zens. They had taken the customary pains 
to secure good results. They had invited 
architects in general to submit designs, and 
architects, to the number of three, had 
taken chances in a lottery for the control of 
a work which any architect in the country 
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would have been glad to undertake. ‘They 
had chosen what it is just possible was th« 
best of the designs thus obtained, although, 
in that case, it cannot have mattered much 
which one they did choose. The design 
thus selected had been “ endorsed by lead- 
ing citizens,” and among them some leading 
citizens who did pretend to knowledge of 
what constitutes merit in an architectural 
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design. The tone of the discussions about 
it in the Legislature was the same as that 
taken by Governor Robinson’s last message 
concerning the completed fragment. It was 
magnificent, but expensive. It is even 
alleged that the American Institute of Arch- 
itects solicited the designers to send their 
model to the Vienna Exhibition as a speci- 
men of what American architects could do; 
but that piece of justice was spared us. 

In 1875 grumblings began to be heard, 
not about the merit of the design, for that 
had not been publicly called in question, 
but about the cost of the building, the prac- 
tical inconveniences it threatened, and the 
delay in its construction. ‘The work was so 
far advanced that legislators and state offi- 
cers could see for themselves that the cost 
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was likely to be enormous, and the arrange- 
ments for the transaction of the public busi- 
ness far from admirable. During the session 
of that year the commission was changed 
to an ex-officio body, composed of the 
lieutenant-governor, the attorney-general, 
and the auditor of the canal department. 
Mr. Dorsheimer, the lieutenant-governor, 
became the chairman 
and to this fact the State directly owes what- 
ever has been done for the redemption of 
the Capitol. But for the perfectly fortuitous 
circumstance that the duty which thus fell 
to him was a duty for which he had a 
special fitness, there would have been noth- 


ing in the building worth describing or 
illustrating. The first real examination 


which had been given the plans during all 
the years which had elapsed since they 
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of the commission, | 
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were drawn, was that which he gave them 
The result was a feeling, apparently quite 
natural, though nobody had given way to it 
before, that there must be a more excellent 
way to complete the building than that set 
forth by the plans, and a more suitable per 
son to direct its completion than the author 
of those plans. ‘These reflections bore 
fruit, early in the summer of 1875, in the 
appointment of a board of professional ad- 
visers, composed of Messrs. Fred. Law 
Olmsted, Leopold Eidlitz, and Henry H. 
Richardson. Mr. Olmsted is not an archi- 
tect, and his specific services to the new 
Capitol will be mainly brought into requisi 
tion after its architecture is done; but his 
great experience in the administration ot 
public works, in the creation of the Central 
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Park particularly, and the brilliant results 
of that administration, made him a most 
valuable member of a body which was to 
undertake the reclamation of a less tractable 
wilderness than that out of which the Cen- 
tral Park was made to blossom, Mr. Eid- 
litz had shown in such works as the Acad- 
emy of Music in Brooklyn, and the Produce 
Exchange and the Continental Bank in 
New York (though always under such lim- 
itations, of one sort or another, as had for- 
bidden him to exhibit it fully) a pre-eminent 
capacity for monumental design. Mr. Rich- 
ardson had not at that time completed 
frinity Church in Boston, by which he has 
since become so well known, but in less 
important buildings he had exhibited the 
qualities which distinguish that work—the 
same romantic impulse, the same large 


























picturesqueness, and, what is perhaps best, 
and certainly rarest of all, the same sense 
of the all-importance of the value and rela- 
tion of masses, and the same power of dis- 
posing them. 

lo the board thus constituted the com- 
addressed a series of questions, 
almost all of them of a practical kind. 
[hey were instructed to examine the work 
done and the plans for the work not done; 
to consider whether the building could not 
be reduced in height, since it was commit- 
ted in every other dimension; whether the 
legislative halls were too large, and if so, 
how they could be reduced; to examine 
the dimensions and arrangement of other 
specified rooms, “and, lastly, all questions 
of taste and judgment, which may suggest 
themselves as of practical importance to be 
now discussed To these questions the 
report of the board, presented and printed 
early in 1876, was one form of the answer, 
and the designs submitted with it were 
another. ‘The report was an elaborate and 
interesting discussion of the building as it 
stood, and of the plans for completing it, 
from the points of view of convenience, of 
economy and of art. Neither the defects 
nor the causes of them were far to seek, but 
even a partial cure was hard to find. As 
the doctors say, diagnosis is more advanced 
than therapeusis. The conversion of the 
Capitol into a really convenient, a reason- 
ably expensive and an altogether dignified 
public building, was, as the report pretty 
plainly intimated, out of the question, ex- 
cept by a recourse to the heroic remedy of 
dynamite. The position and the dimensions 
of every important room had been fixed, 
and though it was feasible to effect some 
improvements in arrangement, the essential 
faults of the plan were fastened perma- 
nently upon the building. Outwardly, 
above the basement, the building was girdled 
by two tiers of the windows, a specimen of 
which has been given (page 162), 130 of 
chem in all. It was indeed possible not to 
build any of the things designed to be put 


mission 


above this line, and this was a valuable 
privilege of which the architects fully 
availed themselves. But to impart any 


expression of breadth and _ serenity, of 
strength and richness, to the building as a 
whole by the treatment of what remained 
to be done, was as hard and ungrateful a 
problem as often comes to a 
The report of the advisory board summed 
up the architectural faults of the building, 
by saying that it lacked repose and dignity. 


designer. 
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The first purpose of the preliminary studies 
for the completion of the building was to 
amend this fault. These studies, it is un 
derstood, were prepared by Mr. Eidlitz. 
One can readily understand how a very 


brief season of experiment should have 


convinced a designer that any real expres 
sion of dignity, considering the unalterable 
divisions of the building, required the sup 
pression of the subdivisions marked by the 
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pilasters and the substitution, in the principal 
masses which contained the great rooms, of 
an unbroken field which could be empha 
sized as one feature of the building, and not 
broken into a succession of features insus 
ceptible of emphasis. When this was done, 
when the pilasters had been suppressed and 
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the division they marked had been disre- 
garded, the “change of style” had been 
virtually effected. ‘The effect of this change 
of style upon the architectural profession 
was extraordinary. No complaint of the 
original design had ever been heard from 
the profession, no hint that the building 
would be inconvenient or that the archi- 
tecture of it was puerile. But chapter after 
chapter of the Institute of Architects, within 
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and without the state of New York, 
solemnly rose up and protested against a 
design which involved a change of style, 
and assured the state that dreadful conse- 
quences to art would ensue from a public 
building erected in two styles. Nothing 
like this had been seen since the horror of 
British architects over the project of that 
* vandal,” Mr. Burges, for decorating the 
interior of St. Paul’s. No doubt there was 
a good deal of trades-unionism in the atti- 
tude of the architects, since the original 
architect of the Capitol was also the presi- 
dent of a “ chapter ;” and a good deal more 
of what we may call unconscious trades-un- 
ionism,—meaning the habit of mind which 
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leads a man to regard as sacred those proc- 
esses of work to which he is accustomed, 
and which in this case were described as 
“the received rules of art” and the “ ac- 
cumulated experience of centuries.” To 
an architect of this kind, knowledge of styles 
is the sum of professional knowledge, and 
the grammatical putting together of forms 
of the same period and school is the highest 
professional achievement. ‘To such an arch- 
itect the mixture of styles is 
naturally not only the chief, 
but the only architectural 
sin. But then there were 
also among the remonstrants 
men who might have been 
expected to admit that at 
most fidelity to style is but 
a means to the end of ar- 
tistic quality, that there are 
other qualities besides that 
of purity, which only fidelity 
to style is calculated to at- 
tain, and that the Albany 
Capitol, as at first designed, 
was very far from being a 
pure building, and that it 
was impossible to make it 
pure. If it could not be 
made pure, it seems praise 
worthy to attempt making it 
at least peaceable. With 
such men as those of whom 
we are now speaking, one 
noble window, or one ex- 
quisite capital, might have 
been expected to outweigh 
all the bewildered frippery 
of the old design. A pro- 
fessional journal which was 
one of the most influential 
and most temperate of the 
professional opponents of 
the modified design has indeed said, since 
the completion of the existing fragment 
of the Capitol, that there can be no seri- 
ous question that the building gained 


| very greatly by the change of architects, 


which is perhaps as near as could be 
hoped for to an explicit admission that the 
opposition was mistaken; but there has 
been no such admission, express or implied, 
on the part of the professional bodies which 
warned the state not to expose itself to the 
obloquy of posterity. If the opposition 
was mistaken, it seems to follow that in so 
far as it was successful, it has injured the 
building. It was so far successful that afte: 
the arcade (which, next to the roof, forms 
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the most conspicuous and effective feature | 
of the existing “ North Center,” in which 

the Assembly chamber is placed) had been 

built up to the springing line, and the treat- 

ment of the deep single arches, which flank it 

had been determined, the legislature enacted 

that the outside of the building should be 

completed in the Italian Renaissance style in 

which it had been begun,—a method of set- 

tling the dispute which would have been 

even more satisfactory if every legislator who 

voted for it had been required to record, with 

his vote, his own definition of Renaissance. 

A literal compliance with this statute was, of | 
course, impossible without destroying the 

Romanesque work which was already in | 
place. Mr. Richardson, upon whom the | 
commissioners devolved the execution of it, 
set himself to comply with the spirit of it; | 
and, as the restoration of the formal Re- 
naissance of the lower stories was zstheti- 
cally out of the question, completed the 
exterior in free Renaissance. There was, 
indeed, but one architectural period in which 
precedents could be found applicable to the 
solution of his problem, and that was the | 
great period which produced the chateau 
architecture of Francis I.,—the fantastic 
front of Blois and the aspiring masses of 
Chambord. The chateau was the monu- 
mental expression of the imposition of an- 
tique culture upon a world yet medizval. 
Technically, the task of the French court | 
architects of the sixteenth century was very | 
much the same as the mission which so many | 
of the younger generation of English and | 
American architects have assumed, to com- | 
bine free planning and tree de- 
sign with antique detail,—in short, 
to do “ free classic.” It would be 
hard measure, however, to our 
own time, to compare the “Queen 
Anne” work, which these “ pale 
children of the latter light ” have 
for some years been doing, with 
the romantic richness of the 
French sixteenth century work, 
before that in it which was native 
and vital had been overborne by 
that which was exotic, factitious, 
and formal merely. That which 
was essential in it was the massing 
and the outline, which give its 
character of romantic richness; 
that which was exotic was the classic de- 
tail which alone is common to it with 
Queen Anne, and which, in place of roman- 
tic richness, gives, as the highest success of 
the original or the revived Queen Anne, 
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a comfortable dourgeoisie. The French 
architecture of the sixteenth century had the 
further advantage, from what we have called 
the trades-union point of view, that it was 
a mixture of styles which, by lapse of time, 
had come to be recognized as itself a style. 
One is compelled by the evidence to confess 
there are minds so constituted or so 
trained, as to be somehow soothed, in the 


| presence of a contemporary heresy, by the 


reflection that the axial lines of openings are 
disregarded in the town-hall of Beaugency, 
and that Gothic niches are flanked by clas- 
sic pilasters in the fagade of the town-hall 


| of Orleans. 


The successes of Mr. Richardson’s work 
are where we should expect to find them, 
both from the character of Mr. Richard- 


| son’s own gifts and from the limitations 


has worked. In general 
composition, the existing fragment of the 
new Capitol is surprisingly successful. From 
any point of view from which the outline 
of the masses can alone be seen, from 
the river bank below or from the river 
bank opposite, it already crowns with a pict- 
uresque stateliness the hill on which it 


| stands; and both its picturesqueness and 


its stateliness will be immeasurably enhanced 
when this fragment comes to take its place 
in the completed pile, encompassed with an 
ordered group of steep-roofed masses, and 
crowned with the looming bulk of the domed 
tower. Even the fragment recalls Scott’s 
* impression ” of his own romantic town. Its 


“ridgy back heaves to the sky, 
Piled deep and massy, close and high.” 
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Nearer at hand, too, from any point of view 
from which it is possible to forget the monot- 
onous huddle of the lower stories, the aspect 
of the work is impressive. The projections 
which form the small flanking towers are still 
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insufficient ; but in the upper stages their di- 
mensions are made the very utmost of. Hard 
as it is,in this whitish-gray material, to get a 
decisive shadow, there is a real depth in the 
upper arcade, and still more in the tower 


arches which flank it, as there is a real breadth | 


in the belt of plain wall above the arcade, 
and in the surfaces of the tower walls. The 
towers are simply roofed with slabs of gran- 
ite. The great, peaked roof of the central 
mass is unbroken, except by the line of tall 
dormers at its base and the tall, clustered 
chimneys which break through it midway. In 
detail, the work is scarcely so fortunate as in 
the mass. The dormers (page 163) seem too 
tall for the arcade beneath them, and when 
these features re-appear on the south side, the 
fault is corrected, not by dropping the dor- 
mers, but by elongating the arcade. Though 
the delicate enrichment of the cornice has in 
itself much elegance and is well disposed, 
it lacks emphasis, as if the designer had for- 
gotten to allow for the difficulties of his ma- 
terial; and the rich shell frieze looks almost 
like an ornament merely incised, instead 
of modeled. This defect disappears alto- 
gether on the south side, where the ornament 
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has the relief of high light and deeply pitted 
shade, and an effect of rugged richness takes 
the place of intricate intaglio (page 164). 


| What remains most admirable, however, in 


this exterior work, is the skill with which the 
jumble of things below has been cleared up 
into a harmonious relation of parts above, 
and differences which seemed adequate only 
| to confuse monotony have been made to yield 
| a real emphasis and a true variety. On the 
court side of the building, the statute about 
styles did not apply, Mr. Eidlitz’s design has 
been carried out, and the contrast with the 
street side is striking. The breadth and 
simplicity which constitute the distinction of 
Mr. Richardson’s work, in comparison with 
what is below it, have here been carried even 
further ; perhaps the simplicity has been car- 
ried too far. The same arcade re-appears, 
though here it is not merely a relief to the 
work below it, but a tolerably distinct pro- 
test against that work. The whole aspect 
of the upper wall is plain even to rudeness. 
It is a studied plainness, however, and serves 
as a foil to the dormers (page 165), which, as 
upon the other side, are the richest and most 
elaborately wrought features of the work. 
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If the aim of Mr. Richardson’s work is pict- 
uresque stateliness, that of Mr. Eidlitz’s is 
as plainly monumental dignity. 

After all, the exterior of the new Capitol 
is but an example of architectural tinker- 
ing. Itis interesting to see what skill can 
do toward redeeming a building so far gone 
as the Albany Capitol, but it is almost piti- 
ful to think in how great a degree skill must 
be wasted upon it. Even the technical 
unity of pure style could not have been 
preserved here. Still less can the exterior 
ever have the unity to which style is but a 
means, the unity of a realized idea, when 
the artists must su- 
perimpose theirideas 
upon three stories in- 
nocent ofidea. The 
interest of the build- 
ing must remain in 
its parts. The real 
opportunities of the 
architects were offer-. = 
ed in the interior, in = 
the chambers, which 
were determined on- 
ly in dimensions and 
position, and it is in 
these that their real 
successes must be 
looked for. Mr. 
Richardson’s oppor- 
tunity will come in 
the Senate chamber 
and the Executive 
chamber, which are 
yet to be built, the = 
former to take the : 
position in the south == 
center which corre- 
sponds to that of the 
Assembly chamber 
in the north center, 
and the latter to oc- 
cupy one of the cor- 
ner pavilions. The 
designs for the former 
are completed and 
show that in this 
more dignified and 
more sequestered of 
the two chambers 
magnitude is not es- 
pecially sought for. 
As this paper deals only with what may 
actually be seen in Albany, it is enough to 
say here that these designs aim at an im- 
pression of elegance through rich color and 
intricate form, and that the attempt gives 
VoL. XIX.—13. 
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every promise of being successful. Mean- 
while Mr. Eidlitz’s interior work stands done 
and, without doubt, gives the building at 
present its chief architectural interest. It 
comprises the whole of the completed north 
center, and includes the staircase, the Court 
of Appeals room (the temporary Senate 
chamber) with its corridor,and the Assembly 
chamber, besides a large number of subor 
dinate rooms. Even here, except in the 
Assembly chamber itself, one feels that the 
thought of the architect has not been freely 
embodied, and that it can only be darkly 
apprehended through the limitations which 
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beset it. The main entrance hall which will 
one day be fronted by a richly recessed porch, 
was committed altogether, for it was already 
built. This is the hail of the granite piers, 
rude without vigor, and unmodeled save for 
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one huge roll at each angle. Perhaps as 
sharp a contrast as the building offers be- 
tween the old and the new dispensations of 
its architecture is that between this entrance 
hall and the corridor of the Court of Appeals 
room on the floor above it. ‘The corridor 
(page 166) is even simpler in treatment than 
the entrance hall. Its forms have been left 
plain because it was conceived in color, and 
resplendence and intricacy of color are most 
effective and most appreciable when applied 
to fair surfaces and simple masses. The 
corridor is 140 feet long by 20 wide and 
perhaps 25 high, and extends along the 
whole “court side” of the north center. It 
is lighted by seven large windows opening on 
the court, which naturally divide it into bays 
of 20 feet square. Each bay is bounded 
by piers between which arches are turned, 
and these arches sustain a low and ribless 
groined vault. The piers themselves are 
plain but for a bead at the angle. Nothing 
could well be simpler than this arrange- 
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ment, but its simplicity is neither rude nor 
affected. It is the structural basis of a most 
sumptuous and elaborate decoration in color. 
The piers are covered with a damask of red 
upon umber. ‘The angle moldings are 
solidly gilded. The crimson wall screen on 
both sides is overlaid with a simple reticu- 
lation of gold lines framing ornaments in 
yellow. The whole vault is gilded and up- 
on its ground of gold, traversing each face 
of the vault, is a series of bands of minute 
ornament in brown and scarlet and deep 
blue. The method—this close mosaic of 
minute quantities of crude color—is entirely 
Oriental; and the effect is Oriental also. 
The varying surfaces of the vaulting, each 
covered with fretted gold, give a vista, 
lengthened by the dwindling arches, alive 
with flashing lights and shimmering shad- 
ows; and under the iridescent ceiling there 
seems always to hang a luminous haze. In 
the quality of pure splendor there is no 
architectural decoration in this country 
which is comparable to 
this. The Court of Ap- 
peals room (page 168), to 
which this gorgeous corri- 
dor gives access, has a rich- 
ness as sober as the other 

is riotous. The room isa 
square of sixty feet with 

a height of twenty-five. 

It is subdivided into two 
parallelograms, one twice 
the width of the other, by 

a line of red granite col- 
umns carrying with broad 
low arches a marble wall. 
The walls are ofsandstone, 
visible in some places but 
covered in most with a 
decoration in deep red, 
and with the tall wainscot- 
ing of oak which occupies 
the wall above the dado 
of sandstone. The ceil- 
ing is a superb construction 
in carved oak, carried on a 
system of beams diminishing 
in size from the great girders, 
supported by great braces, which 
stretch from wall to wall, and finally 
closed by oaken panels. ‘These panels 
in the shadow of these deep recesses are 
profusely carved with foliage in high relief, 
and the panels of the wainscoting are pro- 
fusely carved in diaper. The chief elements 
in the harmony of the room are thus crimson 
and oak, There is a temporary discord in 
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this harmony, 
and atemporary 
drawback to 
one’s complete 
enjoyment of 
the room in the 
glare of the 
white marble 
wall, to be soft- 
ened ultimately 
with a diapered 
decoration in 
color. With this 
exception the 
room is already 
as delightful in 
color as it is 
rich, grave and 
impressive in 
design; and 
neither the rich mod- 
eling of the forms 
throughout it, nor its 
weight of color, are 
carried anywhere so far 
as to disturb its leading 
character of simple dig- 
nity. 

In the staircase (page 
169) one finds that there 
are still allowances to be 
made. It is crowded into a 
well which is not only much 
too small for such a purpose, 
but is virtually lighted only = ‘laid 
from the top. Though the whole jae \<= ~~ 
opening has been glazed, the de- ~» QeRASRg 
tail of the lower flights cannot be 
well seen, and the general plan is 
perforce cramped and undignified. But 
the staircase itself, which is built of 
sandstone, and carried between the 
outer wall of the well and an inner wall, 
pierced in each flight and at each land- 
ing with pointed arches, is a vigorous and 
scholarly piece of work. one considers the limitations imposed by the 

Over the Court of Appeals room and walls and floors that he sees how very 
its corridor, reaching eighty-four feet from different is the adjustment to this place of 
wall to wall of the “ North Center” and the architect’s conception of a legislative 
occupying with its dependencies the whole | hall from the unhampered embodiment of 
140 feet of the length of it as well, is the , such a conception in stone. His problem 
Assembly chamber. Here at last, it must | was: given a parallelogram (page 172), to 
seem to the spectators of his work, however | inscribe in it the lines of an Assembly 
it may seem to himself, that the architect | chamber. 
has finally rid himself of trammels, and in- The central space, 8455, which becomes 
stead of attacking the insoluble problem how | the Assembly chamber proper, is thus in 
to create a soul under the ribs of “ the orig- | ecclesiastical language the transept of a room 
inal design” has been empowered to set his | of which the nave is 140 feet long, in five 
own free thought before us. It is only when | bays, and the aisles are but of one bay at 
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each end. The extreme length appears 
only in the galleries of the nave, which are 
carried over the lobbies. In front of the pub- 
lic gallery at the Speaker’s end, 
and below it, is the reporters’ gal- 
lery. On either hand of this 
again, lower still and still further 
advanced, filling the square bays 
of the aisles, are ladies’ galleries. 
Four great red granite shafts, four 
feet thick, bound the central bay. 
From their marble capitals rise 
and ramify the ribs and arches 

of six bays, differing in height, 

in area, and in shape, forming 

an ordered hierarchy leading 

up to the keystone of the cen- 

tral vault. 

The perspective of the room is 
so arranged that from the entrance 
one looks through the large end of 
the telescope, as it were, down vis- 
tas framed in arches narrowing and 
vaults hanging lower as they re- 
cede, from the great red pillars on 
either hand, along the vast and ever-vary- 
ing surfaces of the ceilings, their creamy 
sandstone faces divided by the sweeping 
lines of the deeper-toned ribs and arches 
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UNDEK THE KEPORTERS’ GALLERY. 


that uphold them, and fretted with wide 
belts of ornament climbing their climbing 
courses, touched with the gleam of gold and 
standing out from hollows filled with deep 
ultramarine and burning vermilion, to “ the 
dark backward and abysm” of the remot- 
est vault. Through the lower arches one 
sees the openings of the windows which 
flood the transept, not with the dim, relig- 
ious light of old cathedrals, but with 
naked and open daylight. Around them 
wheel the intricate arabesques of their 
arches defined against a ground of vermil- 
ion and circled with bands of gold. Above 
and between the lower three, beneath the 
broad belt which is some day to carry a 
sculptured procession, the whole wall is 
covered with arabesques in a field of dull 
red. Above the upper arcade are glimpses 
of the draperies and the attitudes of colos- 
sal painted figures. 

One feels at once in this great stone 
room that he is in the presence of a noble 
monument, and that in what a musician 
would call the “ dispersed harmony ” of this 
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hierarchy of ordered masses, and 
this balance and opposition of 
sweeping curves there has been 
achieved in the America of the 
nineteenth century a work not 
unworthy to be compared with 
what has been done in more 
famous building ages. When the 
shock of such an impression has 
subsided and he has time to ex- 
amine the sources of this effect, 
he finds them in the general con- 
ception of the room rather than in 
any of its parts or'in any aggrega- 
tion of them less than the whole. 
Here is a distinctly Gothic room, 
which in its plan has so many re- 
semblances to a medizeval church 
that it cannot be described without 
using the terms of ecclesiology, 
which yet has probably never re- 
minded a single visitor ofa church. 
Its civic character has been im- 








YORK. 





pressed upon it by the force of 
design alone, and mainly by the 
modeling of its masses, after the noble ar- 
rangement which this modeling 
There is a vigor in it which reminds one 
of Romanesque or early Gothic, but it has 
none of the rudeness of Romanesque vaulted 


assists. 


CAP OF 


LARGE COLUMN, ASSEMBLY ROOM. 


architecture and none of the tentative im- 
perfection of early Gothic work. Except 
i One conspicuous instance, the structure 
is completely developed, and complete de- 
velopment is the mark of perfected Gothic. 





ARCH IN THE LOBBY. 


This completeness, however, nowhere degen- 
erates into the attenuation that comes of 


excessive subdivision—nowhere into a loss 


| of that sense of power which belongs to 


unhewn masses fulfilling structural neces- 
sities. There is nothing here of which one 
may say: “”I'were to consider too curi- 
ously, to consider so.” Neither is there any- 
thing of that ascetic intensity which most 
of all has set its stamp upon the ecclesiasti- 
cal work of the Middle Ages. This work 
is as daylit as Grecian Doric. It is frank 
and manly, and it is eminently alive—dis- 
tinctly a product of our time. 

The disposition and the modeling of the 
parts in the Assembly chamber determine 
its character, and whatever is done after 
this but enhances an inherent effect. There 
is a wealth of carved work, modeled and 
incised, which uniformly accentuates and 
enriches and nowhere enfeebles or dis- 
guises the powerful masses, the leading 
lines, and the great untroubled 
If the masses lacked emphasis or the lead- 
ing lines were less pronounced, or if the 


spaces. 


| ornament itself were less judiciously de- 


signed and disposed, the architectural feat- 
ures of the room would disappear under 
the profusion which now only enriches 
them. Mr. Ruskin has laid it down that 
ornament cannot be overcharged so long 
as it is good. This may be only Mr. 
Ruskin’s way of saying that ornament can- 
not be overcharged so long as it remains 
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omamental; but it is quite certain that 
the more lavishly ornament is applied, the 
greater the necessity that the structure 
which it tends to dominate instead of dec- 
orating should starkly and unmistakably 
assert itself. The most striking thing about 
the detail is also the most striking thing 
everywhere in the treatment of the monu- 
ment, and the one indispensable factor in 
its success: it is the fact that the design 
evidently and everywhere proceeds from 
the whole to the parts. Parts are not put 
together to simulate a whole; they are de- 
veloped from the whole. It is an evolution 
from the homogeneous, but to the homoge- 
neous also. The detail, with such excep- 
tions as will readily occur to the reader, is 
but a modification, a literal detailing for 
a special service, of the mass. Accord- 
ingly, the detail, the strength of which is 
its absolute architectural appropriateness, 
beautiful as much of it is in itself, cannot 
fairly be judged by itself. All of it is 
highly “ conventionalized,” that is to say, 
is modified from a natural type to meet 
the exigencies of a particular situation — 
which is as different a thing as possible 
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from 
being 
“ conven- 
tional,” — 
andthe 
measure of 
its success is 
the degree in 
which it contrib- 
utes to the total 
success. | Appropri- 
ateness is scarcely the 
word for this trait. <A 
saying of Wordsworth 
about Goethe’s poetry has lately been quoted 
which supplies a better. “Goethe,” he said, 
| “is not inevitable ; not inevitable enough.” 
This detail is inevitable, 
because the artist has 
been so possessed with 
the idea of the whole 
that the parts follow 
necessarily. If this is 
true, it follows that we 
need not concern our- 
selves with the question 
of the absolute original- 
ity of the detail, for an 
artist sufficiently pos- 
sessed by the idea of 
the whole will make or 
find an expression of it 
in the parts which shall 
fulfill this great condi- 
tion of inevitableness. 
What is true of modeled 
detail is true of color. 
As the carved decora- 
tion follows the struct- 
ure, so the colored deco- 
ration follows the carved 
decoration, and, of 
course excepting — the 
mural pictures by the 
late Mr. William M. 
Hunt, cannot be con- 
ceived apart from it. It 
will be seen that al- 
though the mass of the 
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work is of creamy sandstone, the system 
of decoration, which includes gold, red and 
blue alone, is pitched in a very high key 
for an accompaniment to mural paintings 
which are demanded to be the most bnill- 
iant and conspicuous parts of the system. 

This descnption of Mr. Hunt’s mural 
paintings is taken from an article in the 
“ American Architect ”: 

“The space which each is to occupy is bounded 
by the line of the vault above and at the sides, and 
by the window heads below, and is some fifteen by 
forty-five feet in area. The subjects are allegories. 
That on the northern wall (the axis of the room is 
east and west) represents the Flight of Night. 
The Queen of Night is driving before the dawn, 
charioted on clouds drawn by three plunging horses, 
one white, one black, one red, without other visible 
restraint than that of a swarthy guide, who floats at 
the left of the picture, and whose hand is lightly 
laid upon the head of the outermost horse. At the 
right of the goddess, and in deep 
shade, is the recumbent figure of a 
sleeping mother with a sleeping child 
upon her breast. The other picture 
is equally simple in composition. The 
discoverer stands upright in a boat, 
dark against a sunset sky, Fortune 
erect behind him trimming the sail 
with her lifted left hand while her 
right holds the tiller. The boat is 
rising to a sea, and is attended by 
Hope at the prow with one arm rest- 
ing on it and one pointing forward ; 
Faith, whose face is buried in her 
arms, and who is floating with the 
tide, and Science unrolling a chart at 
the side.” 


These pictures may be dis- 
cussed either as pictures or as 
mural decorations ; but in either 
aspect, it must be a primary 
requisite and surely one of the 
hardest to fulfill that figures 
colossal in scale, as these are, 
should be so largely conceived and painted 
that they demand and deserve to be colos- 
sal. No more severe penalty could be in- 
flicted upon an ordinary producer of figure 
subjects than that he should paint a group of 
figures twelve feet high on the stone wall of 
this transept. In this essential, certainly 
Mr. Hunt’s work is triumphantly successful. 
rhe figures are not exaggerated into big- 
they are monumentally imagined, and 
nobly grouped. It may be said that they 
are primarily pictures and not decora- 
tions, and that if they were less complete 
pictures they would be more successful 
decorations. Until the scaffoldings were 
struck the painter had no opportunity of 
judging the result in color of his experi- 
ment of painting a picture to be lighted 


ness ; 
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| from underneath, or of knowing how nearly 
his vigorous and luminous work would live 
up to the splendors of pure color by which 
it is surrounded. If he had had such an 
opportunity it may fairly be conjectured 
that he would have given his work a char- 
acter more rigid and archaic in drawing, and 
both in drawing and in color made it more 
strictly a mural mosaic. 

Whatever the success of this particular 
experiment may prove to be in the employ 
ment of eminent painters and sculptors in 
purely architectural decoration, and it is 
surely so far successful already as to be full 
of encouragement, the fact of that employ- 
ment must be gratifying to all people who 
hope for a national monumental art. ‘The 
architecture at least is secure. One can look 
forward to a time in which the session laws 
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of 1879 shall be repealed or forgotten, and 
even veto messages are no longer read or 
regarded, when this Assembly chamber shall 
chiefly cause this generation of New Yorkers 
to be held in honorable memory by that 
posterity, for the reproaches of which, on 
account of the desecration of the capitol by 
architectural vandals, the chapters of archi- 
tects have solemnly washed their hands of 
any responsibility. Even before posterity 
arrives, it may be hoped that the remon- 
strants will regret that what is now pretty 
generally admitted to be, or rather to com- 
prise, the most monumental and most 
honorable work of public architecture which 
this country has to show for itself, should 
be absolutely the only work of public archi- 


| tecture, the erection of which has encoun- 








“THE DISCOVERER.”” (MURAL PAINTING IN THI 
tered the organized opposition of the body of 
architects and called out a formal protest in 
favor of continuing the commonplace level 
of trades-union work. If posterity should 
happen to contain any architectural purists, 
or any architectural practitioners governed 
by the same “ received rules of art,” as those 
which the chapters uphold, we cannot expect 
them to approve even of Mr. Eidlitz’s As- 
sembly chamber. For even the Assembly 
chamber exhibits a mixture of styles. In 
truth, the main academic interest of the 
Assembly chamber is the union in it of 
Gothic architecture and Saracenic decora- 
tion. Not only is the whole method of 
applying color the Oriental method, that 
is to say, the production of “tone” by the 
juxtaposition of positive colors rather than by 
the mixture of pigments, and by the applica- 
tion of color in different planes of surface ; 
but the modeled ornament which alone is 
found in medizval architecture is modified 
in innumerable instances into the flat incised 
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AT ALBANY, BY THE LATE M. HUNT.) 


| arabesques, of simple outline, which make 


alive the color by which they are enriched. 
The decoration of the ceiling and of the 
walls owes its peculiar vitality to the exca- 
vation of the surfaces. ‘The incised decora- 


| tion of the walls, of the gallery girders and 
| of the impost is distinctly Moorish in method 


| 


and feeling, and some of it even in form. 
We have said that there was one instance 
in which the architecture failed of that full 
development of the structure in virtue of 
which it became Gothic. In fact there are at 
least two, but what was then meant was the 
arrested development, at the stage of smooth 
cylinders, of the great granite columns (page 
173). The full Gothic development of these 
columns would have required of them to pre- 
figure in their forms the organization of the 
vault above them, and would have made 
of each a clustered pier instead of the clas- 
sic column, the form of which they now 
take. This is a defect, not because it is 
classic, but because it is rudimentary, and 
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moreover because these great, shining shafts 
attract attention and admiration partly for 
their own sakes, and not entirely, as every 
other member of the architecture does, for 
their contribution to the whole. Compare 
this “ classic ” rudeness with the treatment of 
the pier (page 175) from which rises the arch 
behind the Speaker’s chair, and, which is 
perhaps the most admirable single piece of 
Gothic modeling, that is to say of poetic 
logic, in the chamber. In this clustered pier, 
the large transverse and the smaller longitu- 
dinal arch and even the rib of the vault are 
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all foretold. The other instance of an incom- 
plete architectural development is furnished 
by the great arches, the voussoirs of which 
merge into the wall above them without 
any definition of the extrados, and, indeed, 
with hardly a continuous line to mark their 
outer boundaries, while the less important 
arches of the wall openings are carefully 
and strongly emphasized. 

Here, then, is the completed evolution of 
the germ that inhered in the ground plan 
which notes the fundamental conception 


of the Assembly chamber. Here, inscribed 
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even in the given parallelogram, were al- 
ready the elements of this power of mass 
and grace of detail, of all this life and 
movement and variety. From the idea of 
the whole proceeded this clear division, 
this interdependency of parts, this graduated 
subordination of the less to the greater of 
these, and of all to the sum of all. On 
can scarcely insist too strongly upon this 
order or recur to it too often, for it is in the 
conception of the whole that there resides 
that imagination which afterward bodies 
forth, by dint of merely technical power and 
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technical accomplishment, the shapes of 
things unknown. In the Assembly chamber 
there has been produced what is not to be 
found elsewhere in this country upon the same 
monumental scale, and what is the rarest 
of achievements in modern architecture, a 
real and living organism. Here has been 
established, as truly as in a Doric temple or 
a thirteenth-century cathedral, an architect- 
ural type; and this is the sign, not merely of 


| creative power in the individual designer, but 


of life in art. Finally, had the execution of 
the building from its inception been con- 
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fided to the architects who have been in- 
trusted with the mitigation of some parts 
of it, we might have had in the whole 
the organic unity which can now be looked 


A DREAM OF 


BROTHER 


IN some forgotten ruler’s reign, 

There stood an abbey in priest-ruled Spain, 

Tenanted by the jolliest friars 

That ever drank from a wassail-bowl., 

Or ate good dinners beside good fires, 

Or prayed the sins from a dead man’s 
soul. 

They had good cellars of rare old wine; 

They ate and slept on a generous plan; 

Had well-stocked larders and viands fine, 

And all that comforts the natural man. 

They led a sordid, luxurious life— 

And waged with Satan no ghostly strife; | 

Never, I wot, their fat knees wore 

Prayerful dints in the cold stone floor. 


All the brethren were past their youth ; 

All bore traces of deep excess ; 

And all had grown, in their search 
truth, 

Rivals in pious paunchiness. 

But blowsier, broader than all the rest, 

Brother Antonio stood confessed, 

Rosy of visage and short of wind, 

As merry a monk as ever sinned; 

With prominent stomach and double chin, 

And mouth to empty a wine-cask in; 

Plump of body and round of limb— 

You would have said, had you looked at 
him, 

Some cherub of Rubens (himself no saint— 

A glutton in color—a sot in paint) 


for 


rHE 





ANTONIO. 


for only in the parts, and of the pile there 
might have been much more to say than 
that it presents a noble sky-line and con- 
tains rich and ingenious detail. 
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Tempted by goodies, the greedy el, 
Had leaped from the canvas and dressed 
himself. 


How it happened and what befell, 

None of the friars would ever tell; 

But Brother Antonio, hardened long 

In sinful surfeit and selfish wrong, 

Made all the brotherhood stand aghast 

By setting boldly aside at last 

Even the loose elastic rule 

Of their indulgent and sordid school. 

No look of pity their features wore— 

Only a stern judicial gloom— 

When they assembled in solemn state, 

In the deep-embrasured council-room, 

To prove his guilt and pronounce his fate 

From volumes of old monastic lore ; 

Grimly the gravest read his doom— 

To cease from among them forevermore. 

They could not redden their hands with 
“gore ; 

So as the quickest and cleanest way 

Of hiding his error forevermore, 

They exiled him far from the 
day— 

Doomed him for life to that dismal place, 

The crypt, where. their sainted brethren 
lay, 

To pay the price of his dire disgrace ; 

And while he prayed them, with pallid 
face, 


light of 




















‘To lift his sentence and shrive his sin, 
They opened a tomb in the wall’s thick 
stones, 
And, shoving the former incumbent’s bones 
Into a corner, they pushed him in. 
In vain he struggled against their might 
In mortal anguish of soul and brain. 
Ihey settled the ponderous blocks aright, 
Cementing them firmly in place again, 
And sealed him up in his living grave 
With never a friend to shrive or save; 
Leaving him there in the dreary tomb 
With a gourd of water, and standing room. 
(He should not perish, they said, of thirst, 
Chey would let him starve or stifle first.) 


Buried alive! Abhorrent doom! 

How he struggled and cursed his fate! 

Left alone in that ghastly tomb 

With horrible fungi and musty murk, 

And nothing to do but watch and wait 

For slow starvation to do its work! 

Buried alive! and his soft white hands 

Dug and scraped at the stubborn stones, 

And he shrieked entreaties and vain com- 

mands, 

vexed the 

groans. 

‘The vicious skeleton elbowed him, 

And when he shrunk from its noisome 
touch, 

It seemed to follow with purpose grim 

And grip his throat with a stifling clutch, 

Till his starting eye-balls almost saw 

Its horrible head and fleshless jaw 

In luminous outline bare and stark 

\gainst the solid and crowding dark. 

The sight would a stouter heart appall, 

And Brother Antonio crouched and shrunk, 

And pressed his face to the rough stone 
wall 

In deadly fear of the skeleton monk. 


silence with threats and 


And 


It happened that on the other side 

Of the catacombed wall so thick and wide, 
Another houseful of holy men, 

Quite removed from their neighbors’ ken, 
Knowing naught of their neighbors’ deeds, 
Scourged the flesh for the spirit’s good, 
Sung their matins and told their beads,— 
\ happy and prosperous brotherhood. 


Much did these excellent brothers grieve 

That none among them was quite a saint, 

And morn and midnight and noon and 
eve, 

They prayed with humble and _ heart-felt 


plaint 
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| That one of their order, gone before, 
| Would deign to visit the earth once more 
And be their teacher to help and save 
With wisdom brought from beyond the 
grave. 


Musing on this and many more 

Similar subjects of ghostly lore, 

One evening Brother Filippo took 

His frugal taper and missal-book, 

And stole away by the turret stair 

For a secret season of silent prayer ; 

But he bethought him before he went 

Into his cell’s chill banishment, 

Of a cobwebbed flagon rare and old— 

A famous vintage which long ago 

He had hidden away in the dust 
mold 

Of the dim and shadowy crypt below. 


and 


Little he cared for specters grim 





With glaring eye-holes and hollow breast— 
Never a ghost had troubled him ; 
And he followed fearless his secret quest 
Where, far from the wholesome lignt of 
day, 
His predecessors were laid away 
So long ago that they paved the stones 
With a basso-relievo of moldy bones. 
And as he quietly picked his way 
Over his sainted brethren’s clay 
(Or, stating it more correctly, lime), 
And mused on the changes of life and 
time, 
To his pondering soul it must have seemed, 
While the flickering flare of his taper 
gleamed 
On mortal relics and mildewed stones, 
That the one fixed fact in the world was 
bones. 
There were bones in many and quaint de 
signs ; 
In rows and pyramids, squares and lines, 
Curves and angles and wings and lyres; 
Droll wheel-patterns with skulls for hubs, 
Ribs for felloes and spines for tires; 
Cheerful fancies of hearts and clubs 
(These in honor of long-past games 
When these relics wore skins and names i 
Bones in triplets and bones in pairs, 
Ares and circles, rosettes and squares 
Bones in every position placed, 
Bones on the most abounding plan— 
Never so vast a number graced 
The happiest dream of a medical man. 





And skulls! they met him on every side, 
Spectral and grisly and vacant-eyed ; 
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Skulls above him, around, beneath, 

In every possible stage of teeth; 

Some had regular rows of pearls, 

Some were fanged like a savage beast, 

While some had cuspids like fair young 
girls’)— 

White as rice-grains; and there was one 

Uncommonly old and holy priest, 








ANTONIO. 
Hark! 

The friar turned with a nervous start 

And a sudden plunge of his shrinking 
heart. 

From his jocund nose and his rosy jowl 

Ebbed in a moment the rich red blood, 

And terror struck to his inmost soul, 

As thud—thud—thud—thud 


“IN VAIN HE STRUGGLED AGAINST THEIR MIGHT.” 


With teeth worn level by life’s long feast, | 
And a calm expression of work well done. 
But Brother Filippo faced the throng 


Fearless, and mused, as he stole along, | 
How strange, when life is alert and glad, | 
And death is dreary and cold and dull, 
That living faces are mostly sad, 

And 


nothing grins like a dead man’s 


skull! 


Came four dull sounds from a walled-up 
tomb, 


| Smiting his sense like the strokes of doom. 


His very skull-cap shrunk appalled ; 
Doubtless his hair would have risen straight 
Except that his head was shiny-bald— 
Bald as a biscuit, by time or fate ; 

Froze his heart with a deathly chill ; 
Died on his lips the mumbled prayer. 
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His jaw dropped wide and his pulse stood 
still 
a sudden and awful sense of scare, 
And down on the damp unfriendly ground 
He dropped in a deep and breathless 
swound. 


With 


Whether the touch of dead men’s bones, 

Or the solid whack on the cruel stones 

Restored his senses, he rallied soon, 

And with many a tumble, wrench 
sprain— 

His haste and terror contemning pain— 

(His light was out and there shone no 


and 


moon) 
He scrambled and struggled, bruised and 
lame, 


Back by the crooked way he came,— 

The winding vault and the steep stone 
stair, 

Leading to life and light and air,— 

Losing all he could leave behind, 

Taper, and sandals and presence of mind. 


rhe brothers gathered with spade and pick— 
And something of nervous dread, withal— 
And lifting the cobwebs dense and thick, 
They pried a stone from the massive wall, 
And lo! in answer to all their quest,— 
Pale with fasting, with terror faint, 

His white hands folded across his breast,— 
He stood discovered—their prayed-for saint! 


Whatever had been Antonio’s crime, 

He was always cunning, old or young, 
And he saw that this was a proper time 
To cast up his eyes and hold his tongue. 


They lifted him gently with many prayers, 

This new-fledged saint, from his stone 
cocoon ; 

They carried him tenderly up the stairs 

With faces of awe-struck joy—and soon 

They made him splendid with garments 
brave, 








“LITTLE HE CARED FOR SPECTERS GRIM.” 


Warmed him with cordials rich and strong, 

And sculptured arches and stately nave 

Sent back the strains of their welcome- 
song. 


Sobered by danger and fear and grief,— 
For even friars from these may learn,— 
Brother Antonio vowed to turn 

Over a brand-new moral leaf. 





“ CHILI 





AND SILENT THE 


DEAD MONK LAY.” 
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To be devoted, sincere and good, 
And live as a godly friar should. 
He prayed and studied and fasted much ; 
The fame of his saintship circled wide ; 


The sick were brought for his healing 
touch 

From the furthest bound of the country- | 
side ; 


The simple peasantry far and near 

Held him holy; and young and old 

Sought his counsel with faith sincere, 

And, stinting their stomachs of needed 
bread, 

Bought his blessing for so much gold, 

And half believed he could raise 
dead. 


the 


But sudden conversions seldom last ; 

And ere a year of his saintship passed, 

In spite of vigils and prayers galore, 

Brother Antonio fell once more— 

Heavier, harder, deeper, lower, 

Farther and worse than he did before. 

And the sorrowing brethren, shocked and 
grieved 

To find how sore they had been deceived, 

Looked upon him 

No saint but a doubly sinful man ; 

And remembering how they had found him 
first, 

Could think of no surer or better plan, 

To cleanse their skirts of this dismal stain, 

Than to put him back in his hole again. 


as one accursed— 


So, after vespers, they took him down 
Where the broken tomb was gaping wide ; 
The resident skeleton tall and brown, 
And the empty water-gourd still inside 
(The stone had never since been replaced) ; 
And they clad him again in his mildewed 
gown, 
With the hempen 
waist,— 
‘The same that when he arrived he wore,— 
And plastered him in as he was before, 
With his marrowless enemy stark and grim 
And the ravenous rats to companion him. 


rope’s-end about the 


Meantime the brothers who doomed him 
first 

Had seldom mentioned his awful fate; 

His name among them had been accursed 

And rarely heard in his former home. 

Only genial Brother Jerome 

Missed and mourned for his buried mate. 


It happened that on the same spring day 
When the guilty monk, for the second | 
time, 
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Had been in the catacomb sealed away 

To expiate and repent his crime, 

Gentle Brother Jerome had died,— 

Having pined and pined since the leaves 
turned brown ; 

And now, as the moon began to rise 

And scatter the light from her silver crown 

Over the dewy world outside, 

His brethren gathered to bear him down 

And lay him away to skeletonize. 


Under the altar,—the usual way,— 

Chill and silent, the dead monk lay ; 

The flickering taper’s light revealed 

His dark-fringed lids in their death-sleep 
sealed, 

The marble brows with their classic line, 

The thin, high nose and the nostril fine, 

And the lips that never would open more 

In aves, paters, or holy hymns; 

And the coarse gray garment he always 
wore 

Showing the lines of his rigid limbs. 

Under its frayed and faded 

Gaunt and pallid, his feet were seen, 

Bare—and now, for a wonder, clean ; 

Earthly paths were no more for them; 

And, though not needed in other spheres, 

His half-worn sandals beside were placed. 

Two wax-like hands to his pulseless breast 

A wooden crucifix stiffly pressed, 

That hung by his rosary’s beaded chain 

(Which never would reckon his prayers 
again) 

lo the hempen girdle about his waist. 





hem 


Dead—in his manhood’s ripest prime ; 

Dead—and, spite of his fifty years, 

What had he conquered from fate and 
time ? 

What had he known of the worth of 

Never upon that lonely breast 

Had brow of sweetheart or tender wife 

Hidden in shyness or leaned for rest! 

Never a child had nestled there, 

Or tossed and tangled his glossy hair. 

A wandering breath from the chancel cioor 

Blew and fluttered its soft brown rings,— 

Silken-bright as in days of yore, 

When in his childhood’s delightful springs, 

Thoughtless of scourges and penances, 

He ran and sported and laughed for joy 

Under the thick pomegranate trees 

Of fair Granada, a merry boy! 

Past all penance and prayer and pain, 

The look of his youth came back again. 


life ? 





It chanced that the gentle brother’s death 
Was seized by Fate as the mournful means 
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Of saving Antonio’s failing breath, 
And bringing him back to earthly scenes. 
For it often chanced that no living soul, 
For months, went down in that 


hole,— 


sleep, 


deep, 





But Brother Jerome was dead—and so 
His comrades gathered in mournful pairs, 
Some bearing him down to the vaults be- 


low, 


While others followed with chants 


prayers ;— 


It almost seemed, ere they reached the 


end, 


rhat the monk had perished to save his 


friend. 


Hark! 


Their pallid tapers, with wavering spark, 


Only served to reveal the dark 
\nd the skeleton heads. —a 


sight,— 


Which, glad of some presence besides them- 


selvy es, 


Seemed to nod in the flickering light, 
And grin and gibber along the shelves. 


Hark! 


Was it a rat, that in yonder chink,— 
Their tapers’ glimmer scarce reached 


far,— 
With a grim anticipatory wink, 


\s thud—thud—thud—thud, 


blood, 


bone. 








The last cold bedroom of all the friars, 
Wherein when once they were laid 


No call to matins or chant of choirs 
Could rouse them ;—down in that dismal 


Far from the pure, rebuking sky, 
Irreverent rodents, alert and sly, 

But daring from numbers and fierce withal, 
Wary as friars, and sleek no less, 

Held with the relics high carnival, 

And throve on the husks of holiness. 


Looked up from gnawing a fibula? 
Each monk turned timidly round to see 
What the cause of the noise might be, 


There came a knocking that froze their 


From the very tomb where long ago 
They had walled up Brother Antonio! 
Within, the famished and desperate saint, 
Cramped by the chilly, close constraint, 
Was struggling to make his presence known 
By pounding for life with a stray thigh- 


Each shrunk from showing before the rest 
The awful terror that filled his breast; 


Had there been but one, he had straight- 
way fled 

In a headlong panic of frantic dread, 

As Brother Filippo had done, one day ; 

For courage, like fire, 'tis safe to say,— 

Though none of the brothers the fact 
would own,— 

Is apt to languish when left alone. 


At last the bravest of all the band— 

He had the muscle and brawn of five— 

Said,—crossing himself with a_ trembling 
hand— 

“'T1s Brother Antonio, still alive!” 

The wonder widened, and one and all 

Fell to work at the massive wall, 

While Brother Antonio’s muffled tones 

Urged them on from behind the stones. 

At last they reached him; with pale hands 
pressed 

Prayerfully on his ample breast, 

He stood, with his rapt eyes raised on 
high, 

And face with fasting and fear made wan, 

Like the pallid statues that stand for aye 

Niche-enshrined in the Pantheon. 


Lo, a miracle! All their eyes 

Opened wider with awed surprise— 

Surely, none but a saint could live 

Eleven long months in a hole like this! 

And all were eager and glad to give 

Honor to such rare holiness. 

Humbly the pale and wondering throng 

Pressed around with obeisance low, 

Praying his pardon for all the wrong 

Done in blindness so long ago. 

And, as though to welcome the wise old 
boy, 

The rows of skulls on the narrow shelves 

Grimaced and grinned in the general joy, 

And talked it over among themselves 


Brother Antonio knew full well 

He had cheated death by a marvel twice, 

And haply the specter that shared his cell 

Gave him some opportune advice. 

Be that as it may, he took good heed 

To mind his warnings and mend his 
ways, 

Atoning by righteous life and deed 

For all the errors of former cays ; 

So he lived revered as a saint should be, 

And died in the odor of sanctity, 

And when at last he was laid away, 

His journey ended for good and all, 

And nobody heard him, by night or day, 

Knocking for help in the thick stone wall. 
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VICTOR HUGO. (ENGRAVED BY T. COLE FROM 


At the hotel where we were stopping in | 
Paris, I made the acquaintance of a leather 
dealer from Texas,—a very worthy man, | 
doubt not, but rather loud and superfluously 
emphatic in his style of conversation. 


A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE PAINTING BY BONNAT.) 


“ There are two men,” he said to me one 
day, “ that I must see before leaving Paris 
—Victor Hugo and Renan. Do you know 
on what days they receive the public ?” 

I ventured to suggest that they did not 
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receive the public at all; but my leather 
dealer could hardly credit such a statement. 
The next day he applied to the American 
minister for letters of introduction, which the 
latter, for obvious reasons, refused to furnish. 
The Texan threatened revenge, and _ inti- 
mated privately to me that I need not be 
surprised if the minister were suddenly 
recalled before the end of the year. A week 
later he confessed to me, that with the 
determination “to cheek it out,” he had 
called upon the poet without credentials, 
but had not been admitted. 

“The girl at the door,” he said good- 
humoredly, “ kept rattling away at me for 
some time; but all I could make out was 
that the old fellow was not at home, that he 
was hardly ever at home, and wasn’t likely 
to be at home for a year or so. Don’t talk 
to me any more of French politeness. Why, 
a stage-driver in Texas would know better 
than to talk such truck to a gentleman. 
No, sir; they are a d rascally set, these 
French, and you may tell them that I said so.” 

This episode inclined me to put some 
faith in a rumor which had reached my ears 
that Victor Hugo had been driven from his 
former house in Rue de Clichy by English 
and American tourists. If an_ illiterate 
Texan who frankly declared that he was 
unacquainted even with the titles of “ Les 
Miserables” and “ Notre Dame de Paris,” 
was yet willing to take so much trouble to 
see their author, what then must be the 
state of mind of those countless emotional 
persons who have shuddered at the wicked- 
ness of Quasimodo, and wept over the 
impossible purity and misfortunes of Esme- 
ralda? What obstacles would be sufficient 
to baffle them in their efforts to make the 
poet’s acquaintance ? A Frenchman, even 
though he were Victor Hugo’s next-door 
neighbor, would hardly dare aspire to the 
honor of his acquaintance unless he might 
happen to belong to some one of the literary 
or political cliques of which the poet is the 
acknowledged head. As for myself, I should 
never have entertained the thought for a 
moment, if fortune had not conspicuously 
favored me. 

I was sitting one evening last April in 
Tourguéneff’s library in Paris, discussing 
with him the deplorable condition of Russia 
and the recklessness and cold-blooded cru- 
elty displayed by the government in its 
prosecution of the Nihilists. Tourguéneff 
had just returned a few days earlier from 
St. Petersburg, and Paris had been very 
empty to me during his absence. 

VoL. XIX.—14. 














“ I hope you will remember,” he said, as 
I rose to take my leave, “ that I am always 
at your disposal. I know most of the liter- 
ary celebrities of Paris, and I shall be very 
happy either to introduce you personally or 
give you letters of introduction. I have no 
doubt, for instance, that you would take 
much pleasure in making the acquaintance 
of Alphonse Daudet, who is as charming in 
his private talk as he is in his novels. If 
you are a violent impressionist, you would 
perhaps like to burn incense to Zola, who, 
in spite of his occasional violations of good 
taste, is a man eminently worth knowing. 
Victor Hugo has recently moved away from 
this neighborhood, and I do not know his 
present address; but if you are anxious to 
pay him a visit, I can assure you before- 
hand that you will be received with much 
courtesy and kindness. I shall be happy 
to introduce you.” 

About a week later, I received a very 
delightful note from Tourguéneff, inclosing 
the promised letters of introduction. I 
learned in a roundabout way that Victor 
Hugo was living in Avenue d’Eylau, and 
that he received every evening from 9% 
to 11 o'clock. The Avenue d’Eylau is an 
interminable and rather monotonous street, 
which runs from the Arc de Triomph out 
toward Passy; there is nothing very Paris- 
ian about it except, perhaps, the street- 
venders and the military beggar with one 
leg, singing the Marseillaise in a hoarse 
voice. One feels but feebly the heart- 
beat of the great city in these drowsy 
suburbs; the stage for Passy rumbles along 
once every half-hour with half a dozen 
passengers of the miscellaneous types which 
one always encounters in public vehicles; 
but the true Parisian who haunts the boule- 
vards and the green-rooms of the theaters, 
and reads his “ Figaro” over his morning 
chocolate, is rarely seen in this neighbor- 
hood, and would undoubtedly feel very 
uncomfortable were he compelled to take 
up his abode here. And yet Victor Hugo 
is as genuine a Parisian as ever trod the 
pavement of the Boulevard des Italiens. 
Why then did he move away from the 
Rue de Clichy, where you breathe, as it 
were, the sublimated essence of Paris ? 
He was a martyr to his fame. He could 
not protect himself against the public, who, 
armed with guide-books and letters of in- 
troduction, were continually intruding into 
his privacy; then every evening a crowd of 
enthusiastic friends besieged his doors, bor- 
ing him with their panegyrics, demanding 
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autographs, recitation of verses, etc.; and 


in a hundred ways exhausting his heroic | 


good-humor and his unflagging patience. 
The very isolation of his present residence 
is therefore an advantage ; it takes fully an 
hour to reach it by omnibus from the Place 
de l’Opéra, and as there are no other attrac- 
tions in the vicinity, the poet has, at all 
events, the satisfaction of knowing that 
those who do seek him here have made a 
deliberate exertion to see him, and are 
prompted by some deeper feeling than mere 
curiosity. : 

The house is a double, two-story stone 
edifice, quite unpretentious in appearance, 
but surrounded by a very pretty garden, in 
which, at the time of my visit, the rose- 
bushes were struggling vainly to assert them- 
selves in spite of the cold and unpropitious 
season. I suppose they went by the alma- 
nac (it was about the middle of May) and 
paid no heed to the caprices of the weather 
bureau. Over the front door there was a 
glass canopy, presenting the shape of a 
hollow and obtuse pyramid. I remained 
standing here for a few moments, feeling a 
little guilty, perhaps, because I had yielded 
to the very impulse which I had so fre- 
quently condemned in my fellow-mortals. 
I was perfectly well aware that my claim 
on Victor Hugo was scarcely any better 
than that of hundreds of my compatriots ; 
but then one always finds an excuse for not 
classing oneself under such categories as 
“the public,” “tourists,” and “the zgnodile 
vulgus.” I had at all events read some 
fifteen or twenty volumes of Victor Hugo’s 
writings, and had a very definite opinion 
concerning their literary value. I was not 
a blind adorer, but, as I flattered myself, an 
intelligent and not unsympathetic critic. It 
was this latter reflection which stimulated 
my courage to the point where I seized 
hold of the bell-handle and gave a vigorous 
pull. An elderly woman opened the door, 
took my letter of introduction and showed 
me into the reception room. The air 
within was luxuriously soft and delicious ; 
a genial wood fire was drowsing in the fire- 


place, and under the ceiling and along the | 


walls about fifty candles were burning in 
Venetian glass chandeliers of artistic design. 
The room was not large, and was divided 
by a heavy silk curtain of a dark Pompeian 
red, with here and there a dash of tawny 
yellow. The window curtains and the 
tapestries of the walls and ceiling were of 
the same stuff and colors. A number of 


costly ornaments in bronze were scattered | 





about the room; especially conspicuous 
were an aged and curious-looking clock and 


| an elephant of Japanese workmanship car- 


rying a tower on his back. Large mir- 
rors with bronze frames of elaborate design 
ornamented the walls, and two magnificent 
Japanese screens challenged attention by 
the gorgeousness of their color and their 
exquisite embroidery, representing a flock 
of cranes starting up from a swamp or field, 
overgrown with bulrushes. In the corner 
next to the door is an excellent terra cotta 
statuette of Victor Hugo, about three feet 
high. He stands resting his chin in his 
palm and leaning against a pillar, about 
the base of which are flung volumes bearing 
the inscriptions: “ Les Miserables,” “ Les 
Orientales,” “ Notre Dame de Paris,” etc. 
In another corner is placed a bronze statu- 
ette of the “ French Republic,” who presents 
a warlike and threatening appearance with 
her formidable helmet and armor, and her 
unsheathed sword. She is, however (as if 
to re-assure those who might be alarmed by 
her martial equipment), resting her elbow on 
the tablets of the law, upon which are in- 
scribed the words: “Constitution de 25 
Février, 1875.” 

I had been in the room perhaps five min- 
utes, when a gentleman with a phenomenal 
crop of dark hair was ushered in, and took 
his seat opposite to me. He glared at me 
for a while in a very unfriendly fashion; 
then went into a corner, pulled out some 
slips of paper, and began to mumble some- 
thing between his teeth. I concluded that 
he was rehearsing the speech with which he 
was to address the great poet. Presently 
he sent me a very uneasy glance, thrust his 
slips of paper furtively into his breast pocket, 
and began to march up and down the floor, 
apparently in great agitation. Accidentally, 
his eyes fell upon his own reflection in one 
of the long mirrors and his agitation in- 
creased ; he hastily pulled from his pocket a 
small comb, and began to arrange his hair. 
Five minutes more elapsed; we heard a 
child’s voice from the next room, apparently 
protesting against going to bed, and a fine 
persuasive bass which was exerting itself to 
overcome its objections. The dispute grew 
louder; then at some remark of the little 
one, the gentleman with the bass voice 
burst into a laugh in which several other 
voices joined. Finally, we heard a clatter 
of knives and forks, a pushing back of 
chairs, and the confused hum of conversa- 
tion which follows the rising from the table. 
The folding doors were flung open, and a 
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small procession, headed by Victor Hugo 
and a handsome lady of about thirty-five, en- 
tered the sa/on. He stopped in the middle 
of the floor, and with great ceremony 
stooped to kiss her hand. I presently 
learned that it was his daughter-in-law, 
Madame Lockroy. He then glanced rap- 
idly about him, and seeing me, advanced 
to meet me. He extended his hand, but 
looked at me half inquiringly as he said: 

“ Monsieur— Monsieur l’ami de M. Tour- 
guéneff?” He had evidently forgotten 
my name, and did not like to refer to the 
letter in my presence. “ M. Tourguéneff’s 
friends,” he added, more cordially, “ are 
always welcome here. Allow me to intro- 
duce you to Madame L M. L 
Madame de D x» 

Here followed a series of introductions, 
during which my name was not mentioned ; 
I remained simply “ Monsieur l’ami de M. 
Tourguéneff.” 

The gentleman with the extraordinary 
hair now made a profound bow, as the poet 
bestowed his attention upon him. I heard 
him speak jerkingly and confusedly, and I 
fear that at the critical moment he forgot 
his rehearsed speech. Madame Lockroy, 
with whom I had the honor of conversing, 
proved to be a warm admirer of Tourgueé- 
neff, whom she called “le Victor Hugo de 
la Russie.” I was strongly tempted to 
object to the phrase and to formulate my 
objections, but I forebore. The severe real- 
istic vigor of Tourguéneff was to me of a 
far higher quality than the fantastic and 
capricious fertility of imagination which 
characterizes the author of “Les Miser- 
ables ” and “ Notre Dame de Paris.” Such 
heretical opinions, however, I could hardly 














communicate to Madame Lockroy, and I, | 


accordingly, contented myself with answer- 
ing that Tourguéneff was facile princeps in 
Russia as Victor Hugo was in France. 
The discussion was continued for some time 
and with much animation and brilliancy on 
the lady’s part. 

Madame Lockroy is the widow of Victor 
Hugo’s son Charles, and has lately mar- 
ried M. Edward Lockroy, a deputy from 
Paris in the Corps Législatif. She has two 
or three children by her first husband, and it 
was their voices we had heard a few moments 
before at the dinner table, expostulating 
with their grandfather about the necessity 
of going to bed. The grandfather idolizes 


them, and I am told is inclined to spoil 
them. 
his own immediate family. 


They are all that is left him of 
Both his prom- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ising sons died during their early manhood, 
and of his daughters, one was accidentally 
drowned, and the other died insane. No 
wonder that so large a share of his affection 
is concentrated upon these grandchildren 
upon whom the perpetuation of his race 
depends. ‘They rule the house, and Victor 
Hugo is the willing and happy slave of 
these diminutive tyrants. Their step-father, 
M. Lockroy, is a gentleman with very ani- 
mated and original features, not handsome, 
but of absorbing and interesting individual- 
ity. A curious effect is produced by the 
contrast between his rather youthful features 
and his white hair. He was formerly a 
journalist and traveled as correspondent 
for the pictorial press, sending home sketches 
and letters descriptive of his varied advent- 
ures. Once he was sent to Syria to make 
illustrations of the massacres of the Chris- 
tians by the Mount Lebanon tribes,—a daring 
enterprise which came near costing him his 
life. M. Renan found him plundered and 
half dead in some miserable Mohammedan 
hovel, and brought him back to France. 
But hardly had he regained his hold on life 
before he started off in search of new ad- 
ventures, donned the red shirt and joined 
the Garibaldian guerillas. He had always 
been consistent in his hatred and detesta- 
tion of the empire, and he fought it with 
both pen and sword; and it is this fierce 
anti-imperial disposition which has made 
him a deputy and possibly also Victor 
Hugo’s son-in-law. 

Another member of the poet’s household, 
and next to himself perhaps the most con- 
spicuous one, is Madame de Drouét, a 
beautiful, white-haired old lady, of about 
sixty. She was in her early youth an actress 
of the Théatre de Ja Renaissance, and was 
at that time justly famed for her beauty ; 
her dramatic career, however, was suddenly 
cut off; she accompanied Victor Hugo to 
Guernsey when Napoleon III. exiled him, 
and has since been his constant companion 
and the presiding genius of his household. 

While I had been discussing Russia and 
Russian literature with Madame Lockroy, 
the sa/on had gradually filled; the host was 
kept busy shaking hands, listening to flatter- 
ing petitions, and kissing the gloved fingers 
of the ladies who came to pay their respects 
to him. I noticed on several occasions that 
this was his uniform habit; no matter who 
the lady was, old or young, rich or poor, he 
invariably stooped and pressed a light kiss 
upon her hand. ‘The chivalrous ease and 
grace with which he performed this little 
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ceremony were very charming; it seemed | 
to cost him no more effort to bend his back | 


than if he had been 
seventy-seven years old. 
all the freshness and flexible 
of youth; not a trace of huskiness or wea- 


twenty instead of 
His voice too has 


modulations | 


riness or exertion. There is, in fact, nothing | 


in his appearance, except his close-cropped 
white hair and a few expressive wrinkles, 
to betray his age. His gray eyes look as 
if they concealed a deep, slumbering flame, 
and could flash out very fiercely when occa- 
sion required; but whenever I saw them, 
they looked gentle and serious, except when 
some sudden recollection kindled in them 
—a sort of reflective gleam of amused 
retrospect. It would be impossible to 
design a finer head for a poet than Victor 
Hugo’s; and his whole robust frame sus- 
tains the proportions of this magnificent 
head. Nature must have been in her most 
lavish mood when she bestowed such ex- 





us; they suspended their conversation and 
seated themselves at the other end of the 
lounge. The various other groups of guests 
followed their example and gathered around 
the speaker. They saw by his countenance, 
by the luminousness of his eyes and by his 
impressive gestures that he was about to 
commence one of his inspired harangues. 
“France and England,” he resumed, 
after a moment’s pause, “are the two great 
civilizing powers of the world. The one 
represents the south,—the Latin races; the 
other the north,—the Gothic races. Each 
represents cardinal qualities, cardinal virtues, 
of the human race. ‘These two powers are 
to take—or I may say have already taken 
—the destiny of Africa into their hands. 
France, by the conquest of Algeria, has in- 
vaded the continent from the north; Eng- 
land, by her annexation of the ‘Transvaal 


| and her colonization of the land about the 


ceptional gifts, both physical and mental, | 


upon one person. 


The agitated young man had just risen, | 


and Victor Hugo beckoned me to take a 
seat on the sofa at his side. We talked for 
about five minutes about commonplace 
things of an entirely personal character. 
He does not, by the way, understand a 
word of English, although he was for nearly 
ten years a resident of the Island of Guern- 
sey in the British Channel. It takes a 
Frenchman to perform such heroic feats; and 
French chauvinisme has found its sublimest 
representative in Victor Hugo. The only 
foreign language: with which he is ac- 
quainted is the Spanish. 

I happened, in the course of our conver- 
sation, to allude to his recent speech in the 
Senate on the subject of African coloniza- 
tion. His face immediately lighted up. 

“ You have read the speech ?” he asked, 
fixing his fine eyes upon me. 

I replied in the affirmative. 

“Tt is not a mere conjecture of mine,” he 
said ; “it is the path which civilization in 
its progress inevitably must take.” 


| in this drama of civilization ? 


Cape of Good Hope, has commenced her 
civilizing process from the south. Each 
will progress steadily, the one southward, 
the other northward, until they meet, at the 
moment when the whole vast and rich con- 
tinent will have accepted their intellectual 
supremacy, will have yielded to the civiliz- 
ing ideas which they represent.” 

“May I ask,” I ventured to interpose, 
“ what réle the black aborigines are to play 
Are they to 
accept the French and the English as their 
masters, or are they merely to be taught by 
them the arts and industries of civilized 
life? In either case I am afraid their fate 
would be asad one; human nature is not 
sufficiently regenerate to sustain such ideal 
relations, without utilizing them to selfish 
advantage.” 

“ Human nature, sir, is a great deal better 
than you probably imagine ; and moreover, 
[ am not speaking of the nineteenth but 
of the twentieth century, when mankind's 
standard of virtue will be higher than it is 
at present.” 

I interpreted this response as a gentle 


| snub, but the subject interested me pro- 


I looked perhaps a little skeptical, and | 
betrayed the fact that his argument, as re- | 


perted in the daily papers, had not con- 
vinced me. 

* Africa,” he continued, raising his voice 
as if to enforce conviction, “ will be a cen- 
tral arena of action for the twentieth cent- 
ury.” 

That was sufficiently startling to attract 
the attention of the two gentlemen, a deputy 
and a poet, who were standing in front of 


foundly, and I could not refrain from repeat- 
ing my question. 
* Do you then believe, sir,” I said, “that 


| two races, one of which is greatly the supe- 





rior of the other, can live amicably together? 
Will not the stronger race conquer and 
subdue the weaker, and place its heel upon 
its neck? In our Southern states, this con- 
flict of race has for many years been waged 
with much bitterness, and the inevitable 
result seems to be that the blacks, although 
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they have the support of the general senti- 


| 


ment of the people of the North, will either | 


have to emigrate or to accept the yoke of 
political thralldom and social inferiority and 
dependence.” 

“T must again remind you,” he replied, 
“that I am speaking of the twentieth and 
not of the nineteenth century. Moreover, 
the physical differences between the various 
branches of the human race are in their 
nature evanescent. The white race repre- 
sents the highest type which the human 
race has so far reached; and all the other 
races are inevitably approaching this type. 
They will all in the end be white.” 

This statement nearly took my breath 
away. 

“ Do you really believe, sir?” I began. 

“ Je ne crois pas du tout,” he interrupted 
me, with great emphasis. “ /’en suis sir, 
monsieur,—Jj'en suis stir.” 

“If you will pardon me for questioning 
you further, I should like to know whether 
this gradual bleaching of the dark races is 
to be accomplished by an organic evolu- 
tionary process—a sort of survival of the 
whitest—or by a mixture of the white and 
the colored peoples.” 

“Nature will employ both processes. 
There is an inherent tendency in everything 
created to progress toward nobler and more 
perfect forms. Nothing is stationary or 
permanently retrogressive. All imperfec- 
tions, though they may serve some tempo- 
rary good purpose, are necessarily transient. 
Thus each of the inferior races has devel- 
oped to a higher state of perfection qualities 
in which we are comparatively deficient. 
The African is warm-hearted and affection- 
ate. In his affectional nature there are 





splendid undeveloped possibilities. Who | 


knows but that this new spiritual fund which 
the African will introduce into the civiliza- 
tion of the twentieth century will be the 
very thing that is needed to solve the social 
problems which to us seem insoluble. In 
the bosom of that great unknown world 
slumbers the future of mankind. Take only 
the nearest and most palpable results of the 
colonization of the continent. The poor 
and the miserable who now breathe in wick- 
edness and degradation in the filthiest quar- 
ters of our overcrowded cities will fill their 
lungs with the wholesome air of a virgin 
continent. They will be purified. They 
will have nobler aims. With possessions 
and fair rewards of toil they will gain self- 
respect. They will lift their heads and 
wring the fruits of labor from the rich soil. 
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| A more even distribution of population over 


a wider area will do away with much crime 
and wickedness, because, when every one 
has enough, he will have less inducement 
to encroach upon his neighbor’s domain.” 

A very lean old lady who had been lis- 
tening in rapt admiration here raised her 
voice timidly and said : 

“ But you surely would not want to send 
the poor people away from France, sir.” 

Her mind could not conceive of a greater 
misfortune than being sent away from 
France; even a criminal deserved a better 
fate than that. Victor Hugo, however, 
failed to see any humorous side to the ques- 
tion, and answered, gravely : 

“Yes, I would, madam. I would send 
them away for their own good and that of 
France.” 

“ But,” resumed the old lady, shaking 
her small head doubtingly, “the French are 
utterly devoid of the colonizing spirit. An 
Englishman or a German may settle in a 
foreign land and become a good citizen 
there ; but a Frenchman, if he has happened 
to make a fortune in Algeria or in America, 
will invariably return to Paris to spend it.” 

Hugo seemed for a moment puzzled by 
this inopportune but very sensible objection. 

“ Madam,” he said, after a while, “the 
French must be made to have the coloniz- 
ing spirit. Necessity will compel many of 
them to emigrate and to settle permanently 
in Africa.” 

** But the African climate,” said the polit- 
ical gentleman,—*“ has it not always proved 
very injurious to Europeans? Is it not 
rather an advantage to have a black skin 
there—I mean from a sanitary point of 
view ?” 

“The climate of Africa,” answered our 
host, “is much better than its reputation. 
Moreover, it will improve as the land be- 
comes civilized and cultivated. It may 
claim its victims, but there is no great 
movement which does not result in the sac- 
rifice of a few. In the second and third 
generations, the Europeans will have be- 
come acclimated.” 

This last sentence was uttered with an 
intonation which indicated a full stop. The 
company began to converse, and I feared 
that the poetic harangue was definitely con- 
cluded. I therefore ventured to give vent 
to a reflection which had haunted me dur- 
ing the whole discourse. 

“Tf you will excuse my boldness,” I be- 
gan, “I should like to ask you why you 
leave our continent so entirely out of all 
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your prophecies for the future. Why should 
the English and the French concentrate all 
their attention on Africa, as long as America 
has abundance of fertile land to offer the 
emigrant, not to speak of its mineral wealth 
and its climate, which, with all its drawbacks, 
is certainly preferable to that of Africa ?” 

I am not sure that I fully comprehended 
his reply to this question, as he spoke rather 
low, and the hum of conversation about me 
blurred, as it were, the edges of each phrase, 
and prevented it from fixing itself in my 
memory. But, as nearly as I can remem- 
ber, he was of opinion that we were too 
closely identified with the present nineteenth 
century civilization to originate any really 
new agencies for the solution of old prob- 
lems. We were no longer virgin soil. I 
gathered vaguely the impression that he was 
not fond of us and had small respect for us. 
It seemed to him rather an impertinence for 
America to aspire to the 7é which he, by 
his sovereign decree, had assigned to Africa. 
He made no allusion to the fact that it was 
an American who had made the most daring 
and most successful invasions into the heart 
of “ the dark continent,” but he praised the 
enterprise of English explorers and reproved 
the unambitious indolence of the French, who 
could allow other nations to wrest from them 
the glory of such important achievements. 

I remember once calling Victor Hugo’s 
attention to the fact that people of dark 
complexion could resist the tropical climate 
more easily than those of blonde complex- 
ion. Would not then the Europeans grow 
darker in Africa, rather than the negroes grow 
white? And if the races mixed, I ventured 
to doubt whether any really high civiliza- 
tion could ever be developed by a race of 
mulattoes and quadroons, as science and 
experience concurred in pronouncing the 
mixed races feebler, and, in most respects, 
inferior to the pure. These objections made 
no impression upon Victor Hugo. - He was 
too sure in his cause to be disturbed by 
any apparent conflict between his own the- 
ories and science and experience. His 
dreams were so vivid that he could not 
help believing in their reality. And who 
will chide him for his loyalty to his early 
ideals and his contempt for the pessimistic 
tendencies of the present generation? I 
profoundly respect his daring optimism, 
even though I distrust his prophecies and 
question the soundness of his philosophic 
judgment. 

Before taking my leave, it was my inten- 
tion to obtain Victor Hugo’s permission to 
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publish his views concerning African coloni- 
zation. I accordingly asked him if I was 
at liberty to print anything he might have 
said during the evening that might interest 
the American public. 

“T give you full permission to report my 
views,” he answered, “and am glad of a 
chance to give them as wide a publicity as 
possible.” 

“We have among us, too,” I said, “ an 
old and wise man who takes the same hope- 
ful view of the future as you do; I mean 
Mr. Emerson. When patriotic men become 
discouraged at the flagrant abuse of our free 
institutions which they have daily to witness, 
—when vulgar mediocrity and selfish igno- 
rance seem triumphant, and culture, talent 
and purity are trodden in the dust,—then 
there is sore need of a strong and cheerful 
voice to tell us that this is but a passing 
crisis, from which we shall emerge the 
stronger and better for our very knowledge 
of evil. This is the gospel Mr. Emerson 
preaches at all critical times.” 

“ Mr. Emerson,” said Victor Hugo, giving 
the name a decidedly French cut. “ Who 
is he? I never heard of him.” 

I gave a brief sketch of Mr. Emerson’s 
life, and dwelt especially upon the profundity 
of his thought and his large ideal vision. 

“T am glad,” resumed our host when I 
had finished, “ that you have such men in 


America. They are needed everywhere ; 
but they are rare. ‘The wise man is never a 
pessimist. A pessimist is a narrow-hearted, 


narrow-brained man, with a contracted men- 
tal horizon, who allows himself to get fright- 
ened at the first severe squall, and imagines 
the ship of state will founder. I challenge 
any of these shallow gentlemen, who are 
always seeing a catastrophe ahead and pro- 
phesying disaster and ruin—I challenge 
them to tell me whether they can point to a 
single historic period which has not, in its 
totality, been a great advance upon its pre- 
decessors. I am sure they cannot. It isa 
mighty impulse which drives the world on- 
ward ; and, in spite of traitors and _bribe- 
takers and conquering and crowned crimi- 
nals, it will move onward and ever onward 
toward higher and better states. I see in 
the twentieth century the sure and inevitable 
abolition of the great evils which now per- 
plex us; new problems, growing out of a 
still more complex civilization, will then 
arise, and new ages will solve them.” 

He hereturned with a friendly nod toward 
me, put his hand on my knee, and said: 

“ Keep that in mind, sir. Do not forget it.” 
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“You evidently take me to be a pessi- 
mist,” I remarked, smiling. 

“You betrayed your sympathy with the 
pessimists,” he replied gravely, “and they 
are not deserving of sympathy. They are 
pitiable objects, these whimpering cynics, who 
imagine that the universe is out of joint be- 
cause /iey have an impaired digestion. Nor 
have I any patience with those superior 
critics who, for fear of soiling their dainty 
hands, shirk their duties as men and citi- 
zens.” 

These last sentences were spoken in a 
familiar conversational tone, and I began to 
fear that the master’s inspiration was tem- 
porarily exhausted. But the political gen- 
tleman, who was evidently as anxious as 
myself to have the prophetic monologue 
continued, hastened to attach the broken 
thread of the discourse. 

“Tf I understood you aright,” he said, 
“you were of opinion that this abolition of 
the great social evils wl ch perplex us may 
be looked for in the nea: future. Now, we 
all agree that war is a monstrous evil. Do 
you believe that the time is near when war 
will be abolished ? ” 

“T do not delieve it, sir,” answered Victor 
Hugo with animation, “ I am absolutely sure 
of it. I cannot tell you the exact year and 
date ; but I can read the signs of the times, 
and I know and feel the direction in which 
the world must inevitably develop. The 
gradual perfecting of all instruments of de- 
struction will soon increase the risks of war 
to such a formidable extent that even the 
crowned criminals, who so often have wan- 
tonly precipitated the nations into these ter- 
rible conflicts, will pause before incurring 
such a dire responsibility. Necessity will 
consolidate the nations and drive those of 
nearest kin into a defensive alliance. Thus, 
the French, the Spanish, the Italian and the 
Greek peoples will gradually approach one 
another and form a Latin confederacy ; and 
the nations of the north—the peoples of 
Gothic origin—will be forced to form a sim- 
ilar alliance ; not one based upon accidental 
diplomatic intrigues, but upon a common 
nationality and a strong feeling of national 
kinship. The smaller and unimportant dif- 
ferences between the nations of the same 
race will then appear trifling, and the neces- 
sity of being strong will engender the very 
sentiment which is the only safe foundation 
of strength. These two confederacies will 
be too formidable to engage in mutual war- 
fare without the risk of mutual destruction. 
Even apart from progress in real enlight- 








ened sentiment which I foresee in the twen- 
tieth century, the stakes of war will be so 
tremendous that no people and no sovereign 
will be mad enough to engage in it.” 

I observed a certain far-away, prophetic 
look in the poet’s eyes, as, with his head 
thrown backward, and his hands thrust into 
his pockets, he conjured up these happy 
visions of the world’s future. He seemed 
to see whatever he described, and he made 
his listeners see it. Being anxious to fix all 
this fleeting imagery on paper before it 
should escape my memory, | immediately 
took my leave, and after having received 
a cordial invitation to return, hurried to a 
neighboring restaurant, where I ordered 
something which I did not want, merely 
to gain the right of monopolizing a hard 
chair and a small table during the next 
hour. It was a little after midnight when 
the last omnibus from Passy came jolting 
along. I climbed up on its top and saw 
under the wide canopy of the starry heavens 
Victor Hugo’s millennial visions passing 
slowly in panoramic succession before my 
half-closed eyes. 


Three weeks later, as I was about to 
leave Paris, I availed myself of an oppor- 
tunity to be present at one of Victor Hugo’s 
receptions. As I entered the sa/on I found 
myself vis-a-vis with a very well-known 
countenance—that of Louis Blanc. He 
was, besides myself, the only person in the 
room, and I had ample leisure to observe 
him. <A small slim figure, encased in black 
broadcloth, a large massive head, and a 
kindly scholarly face—that is the first hasty 
outline of the personality of Louis Blanc. 
By way of descriptive details I might men- 
tion that his coat was very long (which cir- 
cumstance gave him a semi-clerical air), that 
his hair was brown, sprinkled with gray, and 
that he had no beard, but a slight prolon- 
gation of hairy growth down into the middle 
of the cheek, which might be interpreted as 
whiskers. Victor Hugo presently entered 
with a lady on his arm, and five or six more 
couples followed. The poet, after having 
kissed the tips of his companion’s fingers, 
hastened to shake hands with M. Blanc, 
whom he good-naturedly scolded for having 
neglected to come to dinner. 

At that moment my attention was at- 
tracted by a lady who had just entered, and 
who stood at my side awaiting the end of 
our host’s conversation with Louis Blanc. 
Victor Hugo also caught sight of her, and 
immediately grasped her hand. She was a 
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woman of anomalous appearance; a short 
black dress (of some gauzy stuff), curious 
black lace mittens and a generally “ emanci- 
pated” air. But what especially startled me 
was the botanical collection on her head, 
consisting mostly of tulips of enormous size 
and screaming colors. She nearly went 
down on her knees before the poet as he 
kissed her hand, and seemed so excited 
that I feared her emotions would overpower 
her. 

“T have received your book,” I heard 
Victor Hugo say; “it is very admirable, it 
is excellent.” 

The lady suddenly turned away and wept 
furtively. To be praised by the greatest 
poet of his age,—a stone would have expe- 
rienced emotion at so exceptional a fate. 


The fact is, however, that Victor Hugo | 


never reads, but always praises, the books 
and manuscripts that are daily sent to him. 
He gives them to Madame de Drouét or 
Madame Lockroy, and asks them to pro- 
nounce judgment upon the aspirant to fame, 
whose soul is perhaps thrilled with the 
thought that Victor Hugo is at that moment 
admiring his lyrical or dramatic effusions. 

While the happy authoress was wiping 
away her tears, Victor Hugo fixed his eyes 
upon me, at first interrogatively, then with 
a bright look of recognition. 

“ Ah, le monsieur de la revue Américaine,” 
he said, as he shook my hand; “ l’ami de M. 
Tourguéneff.” 

If I had introduced myself under any of 
these titles, I might perhaps have suspected 
a tinge of sarcasm in this persistent merging 
of my own personality in that of my friend. 
But the frank expression of his face and the 
cordiality with which he spoke excluded 
any such supposition. We talked for a few 
minutes about the lateness of the spring, 
the intensity of Parisian existence, and the 
revival of “ Ruy Blas.” 

“Tf I remember rightly,” he said, “it 
was you who left an engraved portrait with 
me some weeks ago, requesting me to add 
my autograph. As for the photographic 
views of the interior of my house of which 
you spoke, they would be of very small in- 
terest, because this house is new, and is in 
no way associated with my deeper life. On 
the other hand, my country house at Guern- 
sey, where I lived for so many years during 
my exile, may have taken a tinge of my 
personality and embodies many of my favor- 
ite ideas. A series of etchings by Maxime 
Lalanne, representing my study, the vesti- 
bule, the red sa/on, etc., was published some 


| years ago, and I think, is yet easily procur- 
able.” 
He was here interrupted by a servant 

| who presented him with a very shabby card, 

“Tell the gentleman to come in,” he said. 

A young man of a threadbare appear- 
| ance was seen pausing on the threshold 
| and looking about him with a bewildered 
air. Victor Hugo immediately advanced and 
offered him his hand with a donhommie which 
| apparently took no account of his clothes. 
| The young man remained standing near the 
| door and began to talk very earnestly. I 
| only heard the word “ode,” pronounced 
| four or five times with significant emphasis. 
I discovered among the company several 
| Parisian celebrities, whose photographs are 
| 


| exhibited in every other shop-window in 
the Rue de Rivoli. They were mostly men 
| of political eminence, and, if I am not mis- 
| taken, there were present some of those 
gentlemen of the radical camp who are 
anxious to remodel society on a millennial 
| basis. After having made an attempt to 
| identify some of these striking physiogno- 
| mies and caught detached scraps of re- 
marks which I could not help overhearing, 
I stumbled upon a solitary young man with 
downy whiskers who sat in a corner and 
seemed very happy. We struck up an ac- 
quaintance, and within half an hour we 
were intimate. He told me with charming 
naiveté that he was a poet, that he thought 
Victor Hugo the greatest man that had 
ever lived, and that it was a pity he was a 
republican. He (my interlocutor) and all 
his family were Legitimists, and hoped to 
live to see the day when Henry V. would 
be king of France. He confided all this to 
me in a frank, boyish manner, never doubt- 
ing that I sympathized with him. I con- 
fess I was dastardly enough to keep my 
republican sentiments to myself. He was 
so delightfully unconscious, so fresh, and 
sweet, and uncorrupted, that I could not 
find it in my heart to sow the seed of doubt 
among his wholesome, hereditary beliefs. 

A neighbor of Victor Hugo relates, in the 
journal “ Evénement,” the following anec- 
dote of the poet, which is so characteristic 
that I shall take the liberty to transcribe it 
here. 

In the year 1848, Victor Hugo lived in 
the Place Royale, and was in the habit of 
patronizing a barber named Brassier, who 
had his shop in the vicinity. One morn- 
ing, the writer in the “ Evénement,” whom 
for convenience’ sake I shall name H ’ 
entered the barber’s shop, seated himself in 
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a chair, and elevated his chin to the proper 
angle, while Brassier stood sharpening his 
razor. 

“Well, Brassier, how is business ?” 

“ Excellent, sir, excellent! I should say 
it is even too good, for I don’t see how I 
and my boys are to get through with all the 
engagements which we have to-day. Balls 
and parties everywhere! We have to dress 
the hair of no less than thirty ladies for 
to-night. Look, here is the list of their 
addresses.” ‘ 

A few days later, Mr. H 
seated in Brassier’s chair. 

“How about your thirty ladies, Bras- 
sier ?” 

“Don’t speak of it, sir. I didn’t get 
around to more than half of them. And in 
the end I shall lose a dozen or more good 
customers, and it is all the fault of M. Victor 
Hugo.” 

“ How the fault of M. Victor Hugo? 
What has he to do with your clients?” 

“Tt is just as I say, sir, and you will 
easily comprehesd it. A few moments 
after you left, M. Victor Hugo entered and 
seated himself in this very chair. I put the 
napkin around his neck, seized a shaving 
brush, and was about to approach him, 
when he cried: ‘Wait.’ He pulled a pen- 
cil from his pocket, and began to fumble 
impatiently in his coat-tails and in his 
breast-pockets without finding what he 
sought. At last he discovered a piece of 
paper on that stand, seized it and began to 
write. Although I was hard pressed for 
time, I waited until he should have finished. 
But he—why he paid no more attention to 
me than if I had never existed, but scribbled 
away, and only stopped occasionally to bite 
his pencil. ‘Well, go on, scribble away,’ 
I said to myself. ‘If you can read it your- 
self, you are lucky.’ Such terrible scrawl! 
And people call him a fine writer! ‘If you 
are at liberty, sir?’ I said. ‘One moment, 
and I shall have done,’ he answered. But 
the moment passed, and I was still standing 
there with my soap-dish in my hand and 
my brush full of lather, and fuming with 
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impatience. He still kept on as before, 
scribbling away, stopping, and raising his 


eyes to the ceiling. ‘Pardon me, sir,’ I 


ventured to say, ‘I am very much pressed | 
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| I did not think of that.’ 
| without even allowing me to shave him. 
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’* Ah, you are in a hurry,’ he replied ; 
‘so am I’; and then he made for the door 
and went. ‘Your hat, sir,’ I cried after 
him. ‘ You are right,’ he answered smiling, 
And off he went 


‘Gentlemen, you have not a2 moment to 
lose,’ I shouted to my assistants. ‘ You will 
each go to the address which I shall give 
you. Here is the list—well, where is the 
list? Wait a minute! I declare—where 
is that list? What have you done with the 
list, you rascals?’ ‘Sir, it was there on 
that stand, a little while ago.’ ‘There! 
Are you sure of that?’ ‘Indeed I am, sir.’ 
Heavenly grace! only that was wanting. 
It was on my list that M. Victor Hugo had 
just been writing. It was my list, sir, which 
he had carried away with him, after having 
covered it all over with his scrawl. Do you 
understand now how he made me lose my 
customers ?” 

“Compose yourself, my dear Brassier,” 
said Mr. H “If this scrap of paper 
had not been found to receive the inspiration 
of the poet, French literature would have 
lost some very fine verses. You have been 
the collaborateur of Victor Hugo, and that is 
no small honor.” 

Many years ago, while Lamartine was yet 
alive, Victor Hugo received a letter with 
the singular address: “To the Greatest 
Poet of the Age.” Without opening it he 
sent it to the Rue de |’Université, where 
Lamartine then resided. ‘The latter, not 
wishing to be outdone in generosity by his 
rival, returned the letter to Victor Hugo. 
And thus the enigmatical epistle kept going 
back and forth for some time, and it is not 
known who of the two poets concluded in 
the end to open it. I venture to express 
the belief, however, that if it had arrived in 
1879 instead of in 1849, Victor Hugo 
would have opened it without a moment's 
deliberation. And he would have been justi- 
fied in doing so; for, with all his mannerism, 
declamation and rhetorical extravagance, he 
is yet facile princeps among -the singers of 
his age. Nature gave him a royal equip- 
ment. And although Tennyson is an incom- 
parably better artist, his thought has neither 
the strength nor the sweep and fervor which 
characterize Victor Hugo’s noblest strains. 
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ADVENT. 


My eyes are weary with the long, long watching 

That sees the Advent moon grow full and wane ; 

My straining gaze no gleam of hope is catching, 

My breath stands white and stiff against the 
pane. 


I see the snow-wreaths lift along the meadows 
Before the wind, like spirits gliding by: 

When, when shall I behold the fleeing shadows ! 
When will the promised day-break flood the sky? 


O Watchman! is there yet no sign of glory 
To break the darkness at the Eastern gate ? 

No voice that tells again the wondrous story ? 
For oh, the promised bridegroom tarries late. 


The bride stands fainting now before the portal, 

Where long her watch and fasting she hath 
borne ; 

Will He not come once more, with love immortal, 

To fold her close and bid her cease to mourn? 


Will He not whisper words of tender blessing, 
To bid her aching loneliness be stilled ? 
Her wants and woes and bitter wrongs redress- 
ing— 
To bid her love and longing all be filled ? 


O Watchman ! speed thee up beyond the fountain: 
Does nothing promise my impatient sight ? 
Break through the myrrh-boughs on the sacred 

mountain, 
Gaze up mid-heaven, and speak some sign of 
light! 


The stairs are dark that point toward the morn- 
ing; 
The dove no longer finds the rocky cleft; 
No shield against the cold world’s cruel scorning 
For her, of home and bridegroom both bereft. 


And yet her lips are fragrant with the blessing 
That soothed the weary and hath warmed the 
cold ; 
Her touch still lingers where her hands were press- 
ing 
The wounds of them she drew within the fold. 


Her work is ready for His dear approving ; 
Her lamp stands burning with a steady ray ; 
Will He not answer to her faithful loving 
And bring the darkness into perfect day ? 
MARIE Mason. 


GOOD-BYE, SWEET DAY. 


(Written for Music.) 


GooD-BYE, sweet day, good-bye! 
I have so loved thee, but I cannot hold thee, 
Departing like a dream, the shadows fold thee; 
Slowly thy perfect beauty fades away: 
Good-bye, sweet day! 
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WOMEN, 


Good-bye, sweet day, good-bye! 
Dear were thy golden hours of tranquil splendor, 
Sadly thou yieldest to the evening tender, 
Who wert so fair from thy first morning ray! 
Good-bye, sweet day! 


Good-bye, sweet day, good-bye! 
‘Thy glow and charm, thy smiles and tones and 
glances 
Vanish at last, and solemn night advances. 
Ah, couldst thou yet a little longer stay! 
Good-bye, sweet day! 
Good-bye, sweet day, good-bye ! 
All thy rich gifts my grateful heart remembers, 
The while I watch thy sunset’s smoldering 
embers 
Die in the west beneath the twilight gray. 
Good-bye, sweet day! 
CELIA THAXTER. 


BY THE HEARTH. 


You come too late; 

*Tis far on in November. 

The wind strikes bleak 

Upon the cheek 

That careth rather to keep warm 

(And where’s the harm ?) 

Than to abate 

One jot of its calm color for your sake. 
Watch! See! I stir the ember 

Upon my lonely hearth, and bid the fire wake. 


And think you that it will? 

’Tis burned, I say, to ashes. 

It smolders cold 

As grave-yard mold. 

I wish indeed you wovld not blow 

Upon it so! 

The dead to kill. 

I say, the ghosts of fires will never stir, 

Nor woman lift the lashes 

Of eyes wept dim, howe’er yours shine for love of 
her ! 


Ah, sweet surprise ! 

I did not think such shining 

Upon the gloom 

of this cold room 

Could fall. Your even, strong, calm breath 
Calls life from death. 

The warm light lies 

At your triumphant feet, faint with desire 
To reach you. See! The lining 

Of violet and of silver in that sheath of fire! 


If you would care— 

Although it is November— 

I will not say 

A bitter nay 

To such a gift for building fires. 

And though it tires 

Me to think of it—I’ll own to you 

(If you can stir the ember) 

It may be found at last, just warm enough for two! 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
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RYDAL WATER. 


Day’s farewell breath, scarce ruffling Windermere, 
Steals on to die among the reeds that bow 
To their slim shadows; and in Rydal now 
Yon rosy cloud, unvexed, may see a clear, 
Still vision of her loveliness appear. 
Calm in the mellow air stands Silver How, 
The sunshine lingering on his lifted brow, 
Yet, thinly veiled, a star is throbbing near. 
Sleep on now, Rydal, for at dawn the grass, 
Wind-stirred, will whisper round thy Words- 
worth’s Seat,— 
Stirred by the wind, but never more, alas! 
by thy true lover’s once familiar feet. 
“Nature, thou virgin mother breathed upon 
By God, hast thou no other priestly son? 
ANNIE R. ANNAN, 


PFRANSFIGURED. 


ALmost afraid they led her in: 
(A dwarf more piteous none could find); 
Withered as some weird leaf, and thin, 
The woman was—and wan and blind. 


Into his mirror with a smile— 
Not vain to be so fair, but glad— 

The South-born painter looked the while, 
With eyes than Christ’s alone less sad. 


“Mother of God,” in pale surprise 

He whispered, “ What am I to paint?’ 
A voice that sounded from the skies 

Said to him: “ Raphael, a saint.” 


She sat before him in the sun; 

He scarce could look at her, and she 
Was still and silent. “It is done,’’ 

He said. “Qh, call the world to see!” 


Ah, that was she in veriest truth— 
Transcendent face and haloed hair ; 
The beauty of divinest youth, 
Divinely beautiful, was there. 
Herself into her picture passed— 
Herself and not her poor disguise 
Made up of time and dust. At last 
One saw her with the Master’s eyes. 
S. M. B. Pratt. 


MIDWINTER FLOWERS. 
To E. C.&. 


I HOLD you to my lips and heart, fair flowers, 
Dear children of the summer and the sun, 
Whose summer lives in winter were begun ; 

Sweet aliens from the warm June’s pleasant bowers, 

Mocked at by cruel winds in desolate hours, 
Through which the sands of winter slowly run: 
I touch your tender petals, one by one, 

And miss no beauty born of summer showers. 

I have a Friend who to Life’s winter days 
Will bring the warmth and splendor of the June, 

From him ye come, yet need not speak his praise, 
Since on my heart is written well that rune, 

And the fine fragrance of his gentle deeds 

Reveals his presence ’mong earth’s common weeds. 

LovuIsE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
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PROPHECY. 


THE glittering darkness of the perfect night, 

An hour before the break of perfect morn, 

When from her slowly-lessening beauteous horn 
The brilliant moon still pours a splendid light : 
So glows the radiance of inspired sight, 

Steadfast, serene, by weariness unworn, 

And clear of every human doubt forlorn ; 
Keeping Faith’s vigil on imperial height— 
While sleeps the world below, unconscious, prone, 

Drunken with things of self and slothful time— 

Until Fulfilment’s flood, like morning's prime, 
Through wondrous gates of Promise widely- 

thrown, 
Rolls in majestical from zone to zone 
And merges aw in Light sublime. 
HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 


SAINT SYMPHORIEN. 


(LED OUT TO MARTYRDOM: HIS MOTHER SPEAKING 
FROM THE WALL. ) 


SYMPHORIEN ! Symphorien! 
Look up! the heavens are parting wide. 
He waits for thee—the Crucified. 
The pain is short, the palm is near. 
Look up! O God! he cannot hear, 
Symphorien ! Symphorien! 
Where is my voice ? my breath is gone: 
Symphorien! my son, my son! 
Ah—look!—his clear eyes turn to me, 
His firm, sweet, smiling lips I see. 
God will be good to thee and me, 
Symphorien! 


Dear Lord, how long I prayed for him, 
With trembling tongue, and vision dim: 
For baby hands about my breast, 
For baby kisses on it pressed! 
Thou heardest me:—this is the rest! 

Symphorien! Symphorien! 
My child! my boy! it is not much, 
Only a sharp and sudden touch, 
Think on the Master,—not on me: 
Remember His long agony. 
The lictors will be merciful, 
The headsman’s axe will not be dull, 
Only one moment—then for thee 
The raptures of eternity, 

Symphorien ! 


My baby! oh, my baby boy! 

A miracle of life and joy: 

A rosy, careless, dimpled thing. 

And now Dear Lord, be comforting !— 

Martyr and saint. Let be! let be! 

He must not know this agony. 

Through my heart, too, the sword hath gone. 

Be silent lest he hear me groan— 
Symphorien! Symphorien ! 

One last long look: oh saint! my child. 

My boy! my own!—He turned and smiled. 

And now behind the crowd of spears, 

The whirling dust,—he disappears. 
Symphorien ! 


Martyr and saint? You think I care? 
Oh, fools and blind! I am his mother. 
What! bless the Lord and turn to prayer? 
He is my child—I have no other. 
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No hands to clasp, no lips to kiss. 
Who talks to me of heaven’s bliss ? 
Symphorien ! Symphorien ! 
Come back! came back! Deny the Lord! 
Traitor ?—Who hissed that burning word ? 
I did not say it. God! be just 
I did not keep him; I am dust. 
The flesh rebels. I am his mother. 
Thou didst not give me any other. 
Thine only Son ?—but I am human. 
Art thou not God ?—I am a woman. 
Symphorien! Symphorien ! 
Come back ! 
RosE TERRY COOKE. 


THE POET’S ANSWER. 
“ WHENCE did it come ?” No conscious thought of 
mine 
Chose out the theme, as from Carrara’s stone 
The sculptor chooses the one block alone 
Best fitted to embody his divine 
Symbol of beauty. But, before one line 
Forecasts the form, as Fancy sees it shown 
Perfect, or yet a mallet chip is thrown 
Off from the mass that hides his dear design,— 
Suppose a flash of quick, electric light 
Should daze the sculptor’s eye, and he should 
see 
Step from the stone, evoked as by a spell, 
The statue of his dream, Persephone: 
So sprang my Poem forth, revealed to sight, 
But by what magic wrought, I cannot tell. 
MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


THE TAMING OF THE FALCON. 


THE bird sits spelled upon the lithe brown wrist 
Of yonder turbaned fowler, who hath lamed 
No feathered limb, but the winged spirit tamed 

With his compelling eye. He need not twist 

The silken toil, nor set the thick-limed snare; 
He lures the wanderer with his steadfast gaze, 
It shrinks, it quails, it trembles—yet obeys, 

And lo! he has enslaved the thing of air. 

The fixed, insistent human will is lord 
Of all the earth;—but in the awful sky, 

Reigns absolute, unreached by deed or word, 
Above creation, through eternity, 

Outshining the sun’s shield, the lightning’s sword, 
The might of Allah’s unaverted eye. 

EMMA LAZARUS. 


THE GRASS-WORLD. 


Ou, life is rife in the heart of the year 

When midsummer suns sail high; 
And under the shadow of spike and spear, 

In the depth of the daisy sky, 
There’s a life unknown to the careless glance; 
And under the stillness—an airy prance, 

And slender, jointed things astir, 

And gossamer wings in a sunny whir,— 
And a world of work and dance. 


Soft in its throbbing, the conscious green 
Demurely answers the breeze ; 

While down in its tangle, in riotous sheen, 
The hoppers are bending their knees ; 

And only a beetle, or lumbering ant, 

As he pushes a feathery spray aslant,— 
Or the sudden dip of « foraging bird, 


With its vibrant trail of the clover stirred, 
Discovers the secret haunt. 
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Ah, the grass-world dies in the autumn days, 
When, studded with sheaf and stack, 

The fields lie browning in sullen haze, 
And creak in the farmer’s track. 

Hushed is the tumult the daisies knew,— 

The hidden sport of the supple crew ; 
And lonely and dazed in the glare of day, 
The stiff-kneed hoppers refuse to play 

In the stubble that mocks the blue. 
For all things feel that the time is drear 
When life runs low in the heart of the year. 

MARY Mapes Dopbce. 


THE KING’S LESSON. 


LOKMAN, the slave of Talmi, stood behind 
His master’s table as he sat at meat; 
And oftentimes it pleased the royal mind 
With Lokman to divide some morsel sweet 
Of his abundance. It was his conceit 
One day to feed him with a melon-rind, 
Acrid and bitter, and unfit to eat ;— 
This with no scornful purpose or unkind, 
But for a jest; and the king looked to see 
The slave’s grimaces, but he looked in vain; 
For Lokman ate the melon placidly 
Nor of its evil taste did once complain. 
It might have been—for all was said or done— 
As sweet a fruit as ripens in the sun. 


Then wonder at such patience came instead 
Of the light laughter for which Talmi planned: 
“You eat the thing, and make no sign!” he said ; 
** You, that are used to dainties from my hand!” 
“Yea,” said the slave, “ it was my lord’s com- 
mand 
That I should eat; and when I have been fed 
Daily upon the fatness of the land, 
Should I for this thing be disquieted ? 
Bitter or sweet, it is enough for me 
That Talmi gives it.” And for this reply 
The king was pleased to make his bondsman 
free— 
Acknowledging a lesson learned thereby. 
“God is my king: henceforth the king shall meet 
With equal grace His bitter gifts and sweet.” 
MARY BRADLEY. 


UNATTAINED. 


TIRED, tired and spent, the day is almost run, 
And oh, so littie done! 

Above, and far beyond, far out of sight, 
Height over height, 

I know the distant hills I should have trod, — 
The hills of God,-- 

Lift up their airy peaks, crest over crest, 
Where I had prest 

My faltering, weary feet, had strength been given, 
And found my Heaven. 

Yet once, ah, once, the place where now I stand 
The promised land 

Seemed to my young, rapt vision, from afar. 
“he morning stax 

Shone for my guidance, beckoned me along, 
As fresh and strong, 

And all untried, untired I took my way 
At break of day. 

The path looked strewn with flowers, in that white 

light, 

Each distant height 

Smiled at me like a friend,—a faithful friend, — 
Sure that the end 
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Would soon, ah, soon, repay with sweet redress | 
All weariness. 
But when the time wore on, and in the bright 
And searching light 
Of high noonday, I lifted up my eyes, 
The purple dyes 
Through which I had descried my mountain height, 
Had vanished quite. 
suddenly, I knew that I did stand 
Within the promised land 
Of youth’s fair dreams and hopes; but with a thrill, 
I saw that still 
Above and far beyond, far out of sight, 
Height over height, 
Lifted the fairer hills I should have trod,— 
The hills of God! 


Then, 


NoRA PERRY. 


JUST OUT OF SIGHT. 


4 
In idle reverie one winter’s day 


I watched the narrow vista of a street, 
feet 





Where crowds of men with noisy, hurrying 
And eager eyes went on their restless way. 
Idly I noted where the boundary lay 

At which the distance did my vision cheat ; 

Past which each figure fading fast did fleet, 
And seem to melt and vanish in the gray. 





Sudden there came to me a thought, oft told, 
But newly shining then, like flash of light,— 
“This death, the dread of which turns us so cold, 
Outside of our own fears has no stronghold: | 

’Tis but a boundary, past which, in white, 
Our friends are walking still, just out of sight!” 


Il. - 


“Just out of sight!” Ay, truly, that is all! 
Take comfort in the words, and be deceived 
All ye who can, and have not been bereaved! 

“Just out of sight.” ’*Tis easy to recall 

A face, a voice. Oh foolish words, and small 
And bitter cheer! Men have all this believed, 
And yet, in agony, to death have grieved, 

For one “just out of sight” beneath a pall! 

“Just out of sight.”” It means the whole of woe: 
One sudden stricken blind who loved the light ; 
One starved where he had feasted day and night; 

One who was crowned, to beggary brought low; 

All this death doeth, going to and fro, 

And putting those we love “just out — 
. HH. 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS. | 


O cLoups and winds and streams, that 
way, 
Obedient to fulfill a high behest, 
Unquestioning, without or haste or rest,— 
Your only law to be and to obey,— 
O all ye beings of the earth and air 


] 
That people Pavan primeval solitudes, 
| 
| 


go your 
| 


Where never doubt nor discontent intrudes,— 
In your divine accordance let me share ; 
Lift from my soul this burden of unrest, 
Take me to your companionship; teach me 
The lesson of your rhythmic lives; to be 
At one with the great All, and in my breast 
Silence this voice, that asks forever “ why, 
And whence, and where ? ”’—unanswerable cry! 
ANNE LyNcH Botta, | 
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THEIR ANGELS. 

My heart is lonely as heart can be, 

And the cry of Rachel goes up from me, 

For the tender faces unforgot 

Of the little children that are not: 
Although, I know, 

They are all in the land where I shall go. 


I want them close in the dear old way ; 

But life goes forward and will not stay, 

And He who made it has made it right: 

Yet I miss my darlings out of my sight. 
Although, I know, 

They are all in the land where I shall go. 


Only one has died. There is one small mound, 
Violet. heaped, in the sweet grave-ground ; 
Twenty years they have bloomed and spread 
Over the little baby head ; 

And oh! I know 
She is safe in the land where I shall go. 


Not dead: only grown and gone away. 
The hair of my darling is turning gray, 
That was golden once in the days so dear, 
Over for many and many a year. 

Yet I know—I know— 
She’s a child in the land where I shall go. 
My bright brave boy is a grave-eyed man, 
Facing ‘the world as a worker can ; 
But " think of him now as I had him then, 
And I lay his cheek to my heart again, 

And so, I know, 
I shall have him there where we both shall go. 


Out from the Father, and into life: 

Back to His breast from the ended strife, 

And the finished labor. I hear the word 

From the lips of Him who was Child and Lord, 
And I know, that so 

It shall be in the land where we all shall go. 

Given back,—with the gain. The secret this 

Of the blessed Kingdom of Children is! 

My mother’s arms are waiting for me; 

I shall lay my head on my father’s knee; 
For so, I know, 

I’m a child myself where I 


shall go. 


s 

The world is troublous and hard and cold, 

And men and women grow gray and old: 

But behind the world is an inner place 

Where yet their angels behold God's face. 

And lo! we know, 

That only the children can see Him 

ADELINE D. T. 


so! 


WHITNEY. 


THE CHOICE. 
I KNOW a heart that sits upon its throne, 
Yet makes its kingdom poorer day by day; 
A queen unblest, in that it blesses none, 
And far too poor to give itself away. 


ONLY 


And one I know hath all its sweetness given, 
A flower left empty by the thankless air, 
Yet in the losing finds its only heaven, 
Fed by the fountains of divine repair. 
who our wealth against our 
death ? 


Where is the justice 


Ah! can weigh 


fine of sight and teuch? 
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So light the things we dream have dearest worth, 
And those we hold for nothings worth so much. 


How shall I dare then for this joy to pray, 
Lest when it come it prove a grievous loss ? 

Or how implere that grief may pass away, 
Lest thus I spurn a flower-bearing cross ? 


Oh, blessed tears, that cleanse the eyes for morn! 
Oh, costly gains, wherein our all we lose! 

Oh, rose of peace, so white with many a thorn! 
Choose thou, my heart, be strong at last, and 


choose. | 


Not yet, not yet! I cannot ask for pain, 
And dare not ask the joy that blindeth me. 
I cannot choose; my Father, I would fain 
Ask thee for that which looks like joy to thee. 
FRANCES LovuIsA BUSHNELL. 


THE TRYST. 


IMPELLED by memory in a wayward mood, 
Reluctant, yearning, with a faithless mind, 

I sought once more a long neglected spot, 

A wooded upland bordered by the sea, 

Whose tides were swirling up the reedy sands, 
Or floating noiseless in the yellow marsh. 

My way was wild. The winds, awaking, smote 
My face, but as I passed a ruined wall 
Brambles and vines and waving blossoms dashed 
A frolic-welcome, like a summer rain. 
Shouldering the hills against the murky east 
Stood stalwart oaks, and in the mossy sod | 





Below, the trembling birches whispered me, 
I reached the silence-loving pines, 
swept from wooded 


“Not here!” 
And lingered. The mists 
hills, 

And, rolling seaward, hid the anchored ships. 
So, happy, dreaming an old dream again, 

Of keeping tryst in secret on the knoll, 

I wandered on, listening in dreamy maze 

To sounds I thought familiar,—the approach 
Of well-known footsteps in the leafy path,— 
A murmuring voice calling me by name! 


Through the pine shafts the sunless light of 
dawn 

Stole. Day was come. My dream would be ful- 
filled ! 


Above the hills the sky began to blaze, 
And ushering morn the west flushed rosy-red; 
Then, the Sun leaping from his bed of gold, 
Scattered cloud-banners, crimson, gray, and white. 
There was my shadow in the leafy path 
Alone,—none was to keep the tryst with me! 
No voice, no step among the hills I heard. 
The joyous swallows from their nestlings flew, 
Mad in the light with song. Far out at sea 
The white sails fluttered in the eager breeze, 
But Day was silent holding tryst with me,— 
My pilgrimage rewarded—faith restored. 
ELIZABETH STODDARD. 


FROST PICTURES. 


Out of Frost and Fire sprang Ymir, 
Type of Chaos, long ago. 

Mighty Odin slew the giant, 
As the Norsemen know. 








From the rushing blood the ocean 
In swift thunderous torrents whirled, 
From the ponderous carcass Odin 
Carved the Mitgard world ; 


Of his hair made waving forests, 
Of his skull the vaulted sky, 
Molded from his bones the mountains 
Which around us lie. 


Lo, to-day, upon my window 
Odin carves on every pane 
(To rebuke my skeptic smiling) 

A new world again. 


Mountain, forest, plain and river, 
Flash upon my raptured sight; 
Here is Summer’s perfect joyance, 

There Spring’s dear delight. 


Ferny cliff, cascade and grotto 
Glitter on the frosty pane— 

Miracle the Norsemen chanted 
Here is wrought again. 


Who shall say the gods have left us, 
Or that Odin’s power is lost, 
When new Mitgards rise before us 
Out of Fire and Frost? 
ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 


INDIAN PIPE. 


DEATH in the wood,— 
Death, and a scent of decay; 

Death, and a horror that creeps with the blood, 
And stiffens the limbs to clay; 

For the rains are heavy and slow, 
And the leaves are shrunken and wan, 

And the winds are sobbing weary and low, 
And the life of the year is gone. 


Death in the wood,— 
Death in its fold over fold, 
Death,—that I shuddered and sank where I 
stood, 
At the touch of a hand so cold,— 
At the touch of a hand so cold, 
And the sight of a clay-white face, 
For I saw the corse of the friend I loved, 
And a hush fell over the place. 


Death in the wood,— 
Death, and a scent of decay ; 
Death, and a horror but half understood, 
Where blank as the dead I lay; 
What curse hung over the earth, 
What woe to the tribes of men, 
That we felt as a death what was made for a 
birth,— 
And a birth sinking deathward again! 


Death in the wood,— 
In the death-pale lips apart ; 

Death in a whiteness that curdled the blood, 
Now black to the very heart: 

The wonder by her was formed 
Who stands supreme in power; 

To show that life by the spirit comes, 
She gave us a soulless flower! 

ELAINE GOODALE. 
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THE 


Tue Johns Hopkins is the youngest, and 
one of the very few real, universities in 
America. It possesses no history, claims 
no distinguished sons, bas indeed hardly 
reached the dignity of A/ma Mater. If it 
is to be a giant among the intellectual agen- 
cies of our western world, it is a giant yet 
in its cradle. Benignant powers have smiled 
upon its birth, and the future opens out 
gloriously, with promise of success. Still, 
since it is an infant enterprise, any record 
of it must necessarily be one of plans and 


JOHNS HOPKINS 


— 


| 
| 


| two elements must 4 
| est work. 


projects, rather than a history of accom- | 


plished deeds. However, to any one in- 
terested in the advancement of education, 
such record can hardly fail to be of interest. 

There are few things less perfectly com- 
prehended by the public than the distinction 
between a college and a university. 
vague notion seems to be afloat that a 
college endowed by the state thereby be- 
comes a university. If to the four years’ 
undergraduate course of such endowed in- 
stitutions, schools of law and medicine be 
added, all doubt fades away in the popular 
mind. The further addition of a school of 
theology or of civil engineering fixes the 
rightfulness of the claim in the splendor of 
certainty. The distinction made broadly is 
this: A college should be an advanced 
school for drill in the academic studies; it 
should lay a broad and solid foundation of 
general education, on which any superstruc- 
ture of special work may be reared. To 
this may be added schools of law, medicine, 
or theology, for the professional education of 
the student. The university, on the contrary, 
does not aim to do fundamental work, nor 
to train for any special practical career. It 
encourages to original research, stimulates 
individual growth, and offers the conditions 
of a high intellectual life. 

It is necessary, as Professor Gildersleeve 
strongly advocates, that the work hitherto 
done by colleges shall be redistributed, and 
preparatory schools made more efficient, 
before we grapple with the problem of 
American university work. There must be 
practically something in common between 
the college and the university, however great 
the theoretical difference may be. The dis- 
tinction is delicately made by Professor Gil- 
dersleeve : 


A | 


UNIVERSITY. 


“Still the university differs, or let us say, ought 
to differ, from the college, inasmuch as it should be 
a great laboratory of systematic research. On the 
other hand, it differs from an academy of sciences, 
inasmuch as it should be a great center of instruc- 
tion. To the combination and interaction of re- 
search and training, the German universities owe 
their efficiency and their influence; and whatever 
modification German methods must undergo before 
they can be made fruitful in our civilization, these 
be associated in our high- 
True, an able explorer may be an indif- 
ferent teacher; a good teacher may not have the 
spirit of initiative which leads to successful investi- 
gation; but the two faculties, though not always in 
perfect balance, are seldom wholly divorced, and a 
university professor should possess both.’ 


As a people we are disposed to multiply 
rather than to perfect our educational agen- 
cies. For a century or more schools and 
colleges have been springing up over the 


land ; the desideratum has been the diffusion 


of a general education among the many rather 
than the special training of the few. And itis 
quite right that this should be so. Fora re- 
publican people, the ideal educational sys- 
tem should offer to all the opportunity for 
laying a broad and solid foundation which 
shall serve equally well as a basis for a 
mercantile, professional, or scientific career. 
The instruction in schools and colleges 
should be fundamental, the special and 
higher training being otherwise provided 
for. 

The growing demand for opportunities 
for special training has been here and there 
responded to in one way or another. Har- 
vard has answered the call by casting off 
to some extent, her collegiate shackles, and 
assuming university freedom. Cornell and 
Michigan long ago adopted the university 
idea ; and Yale has supplemented the four- 
year course by schools of science, and made 
other changes which afford her graduates 
facilities for further study in various de- 
partments. Some years ago, when the ques- 
tion of the higher education was agitated, 
it was discovered that the University of 
Virginia had, for more than fifty years, been 
upholding the university, in contradistinction 
to the college, idea ; and had been tendering 
opportunities for study, not only in the or- 
dinary course, but also in the more advanced 
classics, physics, and mathematics. 

A large number of our colleges, in en- 
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deavoring to respond to the call for the 
higher education, have made a double mis- 
take: they have endeavored to combine the 
advantages of both systems, and in doing 
so have spoiled themselves as colleges, and 
yet have not become universities. “The uni- 
versity is not intended to supersede the col- 
lege, but to succeed it; not to supplant 
it, but to supplement it. In many in- 
stances, studies have been multiplied, while 
the time devoted to the course has remained 
the same ; in consequence the student has 
been overcrowded. ‘Two evils have resulted 
from this change: the work, apart from the 
competence of professors and the earnestness 
of the student, became, necessarily, more 
superficial; and the pressure was relieved 
by docking off the course at its beginning. 
The standard of admission was thus gradu- 
ally raised, and this, of course, advanced the 
age of matriculates. Thirty years ago, nine- 
teen was the average age for graduation; now, 
nineteen is, in many of our colleges, the aver- 
age age for matriculation. Many a young fel- 
low, with the old standard of admission and 
curriculum, might have availed himself of 
the advantages of a college course, and been 
ready to enter business at nineteen, who 
now foregoes the course because he cannot 
spare the years between nineteen and twen- 
ty-three from his business career. 

This, however, is a small evil when com- 
pared with the more positive harm which 
the change has made in those who do go to 
college. While the course has been ad- 
vanced, in most cases the method of in- 
struction has remained elementary: a man’s 
work is given to the student, and at the 
same time he is taught, and watched, and 
made to recite lessons as if he were a mere 
boy. If he proposes to enter upon a life of 
business, he finds at graduation that he is 
no better furnished for the life before him 
by his advanced course than he would have 
been with the old system, and he has lost 
four of the best years of his life from his 
business career. If, on the other hand, he 
proposes to devote himself to scientific, phi- 
losophic or literary work, he finds himself at 
twenty-three without any training for origi- 
nal research,—with a large store of facts, 
perhaps, but still, to all intents and purposes, 
a boy. 

Such being the evils of the hybrid system, 
the country is ready for a new foundation, 
and this the gift of a private citizen has 
supplied. 

By the will of Johns Hopkins, a merchant 
of Baltimore, the sum of $7,000,000 was 





devoted to the endowment of a university 
and a hospital, $3,500,000 being appro- 
priated to each. This is the largest single 
endowment ever made to an institution of 
learning in this country. To the bequest 
no burdensome conditions were attached. 
Among the few definite provisions of the 
will was one requiring that all building and 
other expenses should be defrayed out of 
the income, leaving the capital untouched. 

Clifton, the estate of the donor, and form- 
ing part of the bequest, contains over 300 
acres, and is situated three miles from Balti- 
more. ‘The conditions of the will just men- 
tioned precluded the immediate erection of 
the permanent university buildings. Two 
large dwelling-houses on Howard street were 
therefore purchased and so modified as to 
serve the purposes of the university. To 
these have been added Hopkins Hall and a 
chemical laboratory. An additional build- 
ing has just been procured. The ground 
floor of Hopkins Hall is devoted to a gen- 
eral lecture-room. Above this is the library 
together with small rooms for private study 
furnished with desks, etc. The third floor 
is occupied by the physiological laboratory, 
with other rooms for special biological and 
physiological research. In the rear of the 
lot,a very complete chemical laboratory, with 
office rooms, technical libraries, etc., has been 
erected. In connection with these buildings 
there is a little workshop, where a skilled in- 
strument-maker is busy putting into exe- 
cution the various mechanical devices and 
inventions of the professors, associates, and 
fellows of the university. The buildings are 
complete and commodious and very simple 
—so plain and unpretending, indeed, as to 
bring a smile of scorn upon the lips of the 
professional sight-seer, who has been used to 
think that education in America is nothing 
if not bricks and mortar. The idea is that 
the buildings shall form the shell, which 
shall grow fast enough to house the inform- 
ing life of the institution. 

Just what this new university was to be 
proved a very serious question to the trus- 
tees. The conditions of Mr. Hopkins’s 
bequest left the determination of this matter 
open. ‘The problem to be solved was how 
to adjust this new force so that it should be 
most effective and answer most pertinently 
the needs of the younger generation. There 
were already enough colleges, scientific 
schools, technological institutes, to meet the 
needs of the country. Some of these estab- 
lished schools were growing and thriving at 
the expense of others. It was altogether un- 
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desirable that another rival should appear. 
The real need in Baltimore was that the 
new institution should come in, first, as an 
organizing power which should harmonize 
and unite the scattered agencies already 
existing, making of them, not rivals but co- 
laborers. ‘There is no stronger evidence of 
the wisdom and good feeling of the pres- 
ident and board of trustees of the Johns 


courses should be voluntary, and the teach- 
ing not limited to class instruction. The 
foundation is both old and new. In so far 
as each feature is borrowed from some older 
university, where it has been fairly tried 
and tested, it is old, but at the same time 
this particular combination of separate feat- 
ures has here been made for the first time. 
A system which had been the outgrowth 


Hopkins University, than the fact that they | of centuries of English or German national 
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have secured the hearty co-operation of all 
existing powers and institutions in Balti- 
more, both civil and educational. 

A careful investigation led the trustees to 
believe that there was a growing demand for 
opportunities to study beyond the ordinary 
courses of a college or a scientific school, 
particularly in those branches of learning 
not included in the schools of law, medicine 
and theology. Strong evidence of this 
demand was afforded by the increasing 
attendance of American students upon the 
lectures of the German universities, as well 
as by the number of students who were 
enrolling themselves at Harvard and Yale 
for the post-graduate courses. 

It was therefore determined that the 
Johns Hopkins should be primarily a azi- 
versity, with advanced courses of lectures 
and fully equipped laboratories; that the 

VoL. XIX.—15. 
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life could not be transplanted bodily to 
American soil, and be for us the best possible 
system. The attempt has therefore been 
made to gather from the successes and fail- 
ures of older institutions, in our own and 
foreign lands, the elements which shall be 
best suited to meet the demands of time 
and place. While the university now per- 
forms some of the functions-which properly 
belong to schools of a less advanced char- 
acter, it is hoped that these will redistribute 
among themselves the educational work 
necessary to a thorough preliminary training, 
and that the university will always be ready 
to take up the work just where they have 
laid it down. 

The endowment having been made by a 
Baltimore man, and the new _ institution 
placed in his own city, the avowed purpose 
of the trustees from the beginning has been 
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to extend the benefits of the University, first 
to Baltimore * and its immediate vicinity, and 
afterward to let them spread abroad as far 
as they would. By the interposition of a 
collegiate course between the high schools 
and city college of Baltimore on the one 
hand, and the Johns Hopkins University on 
the other, the boys and young men of Balti- 
more have open to them “a well-considered 
system of instruction from the primary school 
to the university.” 
is in some respects peculiar; there are no 
classes which correspond to the freshman, 
junior, sophomore and senior. 
man, after his matriculation, is assigned to a 
member of the faculty, who shall act as his 
official adviser, counseling him in regard to 
the studies which he shall undertake and 
their order, and giving him a constant super- 
vision during the course. The abolition 
of the traditional class system enables a 
young man to take the position in each par- 
ticular study for which his specific advance- 
ment in that branch fits him. In the ordinary 
college course, if a young man happens to 
be deficient in mathematics, for example, he 
is either forced to lose any advantage he 
may possess in Greek or Latin, or else is 
obliged to take a position in mathematics 
for which he is unprepared. In the college 
department of the Johns Hopkins, this dis- 
advantage does not exist; the classifying is 
specific for each study. The student has 
also the privilege of pushing forward in 
any one study as rapidly as he can with 
advantage; or, on the other hand, in case 
of illness or of unavoidable interruption, of 
prolonging the time devoted to the course, 
so that no part of it shall be omitted. As 
the studies are elective, it is possible to fol- 
low the usual college course if one desires. 

Seven different courses of study are indi- 
cated, any of which leads to the Baccalau- 
reate degree, thus enabling the student to 
direct and specialize his work. The same 
standard of matriculation and the same 
severity of examinations are maintained in 
all these courses. A student has the privi- 
lege of extending his study beyond the 
regular class work, and he will be credited 
with all such private and outside study, if 
his examiners are satisfied of his thorough- 
ness and accuracy. 


*As a matter of fact, the number of associates 
and fellows from Baltimore and Maryland seem to 
be proportionately very small. What the cause of 


this may be, it is scarcely within the province of the 
—— article to inquire; the fact is merely given 
or what it is worth. 


The college instruction | 


Each young | 





Besides the regular corps of professors, 
which is still small, numbering only six, 
there are courses of lectures delivered by 
non-resident professors, as follows : 


NON-RESIDENT LECTURERS. 


Appointed. Courses. 
1876 Billings, John S., Medical History, etc., - One 
1876. : hild, Francis je Early English, ; ‘ lhree. 
1876. Cooley, Thomas ™M., Law, : vO 
1876. Hilger, Julius E Geodetic Surveys, One 
1876. Lowell, Jas Russell, Romance Literature, . One 
1876. Mallet, John W., Te hnological Chemistry, Tw 
1876. Newcomb, Simon, Astr momy, One 
1876. Walker, Francis A., Political Economy, : Iwo 
1876. Whitney, William D., Cor mparative Philol gy, One 
1877. Allen, William F., History, a . 4 One 
1878. moe William, Psychology, ‘ : . One. 
1878. Morris, George S., Philosophy, . ° Iwo 
1878. Diman, a L., History, P . One 
1878. Von Holst, H., History, . : : One. 


LECTURERS FOR THE CURRENT YEAR 

Professor T. M. Cooley, of the University of Michigan, Political 

Science. 
Professor J. L. Diman, of Brown University, History. 
Professor W. G. Farlow, of Harvard University, Botany 
Professor H. Von Holst, of the University of Freiburg, History. 
Professor G. S Morris, of the University of Michigan, Ethics. 
Professor L. Rabillon, ‘of Baltimore, French Literature. 


In addition to the resident and non-resi- 
dent lecturers, a number of young men dis- 
tinguished for some peculiar natural gifts or 
special attainments have been gathered 
about the university under the title of asso- 
ciates. Though instruction is part of their 
duty, neither the title of “assistant professor” 
nor that of “tutor” exactly meets the case. 
A salary of from $1,000 to $2,000 is attach- 
ed to the position. These young men are 
teachers, both in lecture-room and labora- 
tory, but they are not only teachers. They 


| are usually free to do some independent 


work, each in his own department,—mathe- 


| matics, biology, physics or languages,—and 


such work as possesses permanent or general 
value finds its way to the literary and sci- 
entific world through various channels, in- 
cluding the publications of the university 
itself. The regular assistant professors are 
chosen from the ranks of the associates. In 
the inception of the plan there was some 
idea of assigning distinct functions to the 
university, college and assistant professors ; 
but it was found to be most effective to 
permit this matter to adjust itself, and at 
present no rigid distinctions exist. The 
singular flexibility and adaptability of the 
whole institution is well illustrated by this 
point. There is no rigid theory to which 
the students must be broken in; but, like 
an organic life, development goes on in 
response to the demands made upon it, 
and subordinated to the surrounding con- 
ditions. Thus the professors and associates 
are free from severe routine work, and are 
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saved the danger of falling into ruts in their 
modes of thinking and instructing, while the 
students are free to live an individual life, 
untrammeled by the restrictions of the class. 
They are permitted and directed how to 
grow, not molded, and hammered, and chis- 
eled into form. 

In order to secure to the university a 
corps of well-qualified students, a certain 
number of fellowships were established, 
with a salary of $500 per annum attached. 
These fellowships are most carefully be- 
stowed, and confer upon the recipient, in 
addition to its educational advantages, a 
distinction which has been well earned. 
Twenty young men, graduates of other col- 
leges, who propose to devote themselves 
to special work, and who have proved them- 
selves capable of so doing, have been thus 
gathered about the university. 

The training of the students is not con- 
fined to hearing lectures, making recitations 
and writing themes. The attempt is made 
in each department to balance the lecture 
system by some other method of training. 
In physical science, this is easily accom- 
plished by laboratory work. In mathemat- 
ics, languages, philology, etc., other means 
have to be employed to escape the “ tutorial 
grind” of the English universities. Special 
clubs are formed by the students among 
themselves ; societies are organized and con- 
ducted by the professors; the main and 
most effective agency, however, is the sem- 
inary. ‘This is an idea borrowed from the 
German universities, but greatly modified. 
The theses in Germany are written and read 
in Latin or Greek; at the Johns Hopkins, 
English is used in the main, with practice 
at special times in oral Greek and Latin. 
Professor Gildersleeve has kindly written, 
for this article, this statement of the method 
in his school, which will serve to make the 
idea clear, and a full exposition of the method 
may be found in a paper by him in the 
“Princeton Review” for May, 1879, on 
“University Work in America ”: 


“The first of these seminaries to be set on foot 
was the Greek seminarium, which is a modification 
of the philological seminarium of the German uni- 
versities, in accordance with the different conditions 
of American philological study. The object of the 
Greek seminarium is to train the future teacher in 
the exegesis and criticism of Greek authors, and to 
guide individual research on all the lines of philo- 
logical inquiry, grammatical, literary, historical and 
archzological. To promote this end, it has been 
thought best to group the studies of the seminarium 
each year about some organic center. In 1877-"78, 
such a center was found in the Attic orators. In 
the beginning of the course, the rhetorical writings 


of Dionysius of Halicarnassus were studied, espe- 
cially the treatise, “ De Admiranda vi Demosthenis,” 
and the application of his canons of criticism to the 
chief Aitic orators was observed, and an endeavor 
was made, by a close scrutiny of select private ora- 


| tions of Lysias, Isocrates and Iszeus, in comparison 














with speeches of Demosthenes on similar themes, 
to develop new indicia of form. In 1878-’79, the 
exercises of the Greek seminarium consisted in 
analysis, exegesis and criticism of selected tracts of 
Lucian, and in the prosecution of researches into 
the language of Lucian, and the life of the second 
century,—such as Lucian’s relation to Herodotus ; 
the Ionism of the “ Dea Syria” and the “De As- 
trologia ;”’ the use of the optative in Lucian ; Lucian 
and Diogenes Laertius; traditions as to the oriental 
origin of Greek philosophy; the worship of the 
Syrian goddess; Lucian’s attitude toward religion ; 
Lucian as a student of art. Some of the more 
elaborate papers were transferred to the Johns 
Hopkins Philological Association, which meets once 
a month for the purpose of discussing themes of 
philological interest. At every such meeting one 
major paper is presented ahd considered, while 
minor communications, and reviews of books and 
periodicals give the needful variety to the proceed- 
ings. Some of these essays have been printed, and 
thus the seminarium works outward into the wider 
circle of philological life.”’ 


In the direction of physical science, every 
possible aid is afforded for laboratory work, 
—the most expensive and complicated appa- 
ratus for the trying of experiments and the 
measurement of forces: microscopes, aqua- 
ria, from which material for biological study 
is gathered, instruments for the measure- 
ment of nerve force and the rate of nerve 
waves. The instruments are sometimes 
singularly simple, and again, as remarkably 
intricate. Here, for example, stands an 
instrument for measuring approximately the 
amount of blood withdrawn from the body to 
feed the brain while it is at work. It is the 
invention of an Italian named Mosso. It 
consists of a horizontal glass tube, open at 
one end and communicating at the other by 
means of a small India rubber tube with an 
open glass vessel on which rests a float. The 
float carries an index finger. Into the large 
tube is thrust the arm of the person to be 
experimented on; the tube, with the arm 
in it, is made water tight by an India rubber 
ring ; water is then admitted by a cock at 
the upper side of the glass tube and poured 


in until the index finger is horizontal. The 
owner of the arm then engages in con- 


versation, or occupies himself with a book. 
As the brain requires more blood when it 
is working, the arm shrinks, and shrinks in 
proportion as the mental action increases. 
A movingsstrip of paper, upon which the 
index finger makes its record, shows a wa 
vering line, every depression and elevation 


| of which indicates more or less brain-work. 














ENTRANCE TO THE 

Close by this simple piece of mechanism 
stands a gigantic and intricate piece of ap- 
paratus, which cost $1,000, with batteries 
and wires, and all of mechanical 
devices in bewildering multiplicity. ‘This 
machine measures the speed of the nervous 
current. It faithfully records the exact frac- 
tion of a second which is required for a 
message to be sent from a wounded hand, 
for instance, to head-quarters, and the return 
command from the brain, to withdraw the 
injured member from danger. ‘The nerve 
and muscular action, which seem practically 
to be simultaneous, and to require no time, 
are really consecutive, and the time required, 
though inappreciable, is accurately measur- 
able. 

A student, working for several hours each 
day, in the physical, physiological, or chemi- 
cal laboratory, working with and without 
his professors, surrounded by other young 
men interested in special lines of inquiry, 
has an exceptional opportunity for individual 
growth. He has just enough guidance to 
save him from wandering away into paths 
that lead nowhere, and not enough to take 
away his individual responsibility or to crip- 
ple his powers of analysis, comparison, dis- 
crimination, logical reasoning and practical 
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judgment. He is stimulated into earnest- 
ness and shorn of any disposition to out- 
cropping conceit. His recitation cannot be 
a parrot-like repetition of a form of words; 
in fact, it consists rather of an exhibition of 
accomplished work, which, either in_ its 
results or in a careful drawing of them, 
may be shown to his professor. 

These students, it must be remembered, 
are not boys; they are men, who have 
chosen their work in life, and are ripe for 
university freedom. Under such a system 
it is not to be wondered at that much val- 
uable practical work has been done by the 
associates and feilows in the various depart- 
ments. Much has been added in the way 
of discovery and much in the way of inven- 
tion. As an illustration of the latter may be 
mentioned Professor Rowland’s apparatus 
determination of the mechanical 
Since the days when 
Count Rumford, the persistent upholder of 
the mechanical theory of heat, demonstrated 
his point by causing water to boil by fric- 
tion, down to the present time, the deter- 


| mination of the working power of heat has 


occupied the attention of physicists. It is 
a question bound up with the central theory 
of modern physical science, the correlation 
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and conservation of force. Mr. Rowland 
has kindly written the following explanation 
of his valuable invention : 


“ The object of this investigation was a redetermi- 
nation of the mechanical equivalent of heat, or the 
amount of work necessary to heat one pound of 
water one degree. This quantity was originally 
determined by Joule with considerable accuracy, 
but since his time a large number of inaccurate ex- 
perimenters have so confused it that it became 
doubtful who was right. Besides, the advance of 
science has shown that thermometers of different 
glass differ much from one another, and that they 
should all be compared with the air thermometer 
before use. An elaborate series of researches was 
therefore necessary, the most important of which 
was made with the instrument shown in Fig. VI. 
The apparatus for these researches was constructed 
partly by aid of funds contributed by the American 
Academy of Sciences in Boston, and partly by the 
university.” 

“In the interior of the calorimeter a paddle wheel 
is turned rapidly by the shaft, E, which is run by a 
steam-engine in the next apartment. This paddle- 























INSTRUMENT FOR DETERMINING THE MECHANICAL EQUIV 
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wheel stirs the water in the calorimeter violently, 
and makes it strike against some paddles fixed 
firmly to the calorimeter, and thus tends to turn 
around also; this force is measured by the weight, 
P, which it lifts. Knowing this force and the num- 
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ber of revolutions made by the shaft, which is 
recorded on the chronograph seen below, the work 
can be calculated. By the friction of the water, 
heat is generated, which is measured by a ther- 
mometer not shown. So great is this heat produced, 
that the water will commence to boil in two hours 
and a half, merely from the violent stirring. 

“The accurate results are about to be published 
in the proceedings of the American Academy of 
Sciences at Boston, but the principal results may be 
stated as follows: ; 

“tst, that the difference of the ordinary and the 
air thermometer at ordinary temperatures is very 
appreciable. ; 

“2d, that the specific heat of water decreases to 
about 85° F., after which it ézcreases. 

“ 3d, that the mechanical equivalent of heat is as 
follows : 


“From 40° to 41° | 783.4 foot-pounds 
“ 60° to 61° I 778.6 “ “ 
“ 80° to 81° F 773-7 * “ 
* 00° to zor° | ——_s ¢ « 


“The difference from Joule’s result is almost 
entirely due to Joule having used a mercurial instead 


of an air thermometer.”’ 


It is not the intention of the trustees of 
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the Johns Hopkins to collect a large library. 
The best books of reference, all necessary 
works of a technical character, are of course 
at hand; in addition to these, new books are 
constantly bought and retained till all call 
for them ha’ passed ; they are then disposed 
of at a small price to professors or students 
and are removed to give place to others. 
Without a library no institution can be 
great; but in Baltimore, the want is sup- 
plied by the splendid bequest of George 
Peabody, and the Peabody Library is not 
only open to students of the Johns Hopkins 
University, but a catalogue, including the 
periodical literature, scientific transactions, 
etc., of the Peabody, the Historical Society, 
the Mercantile and the University itself, is 
printed with initials attached showing where 
each volume is to be found, and eventually 
it is hoped to have such a catalogue of all 
the books in the public institutions of the 
city as well. By this means much useless 
labor is, and it is hoped much more will be, 
spared to the student. By consulting the 
catalogue he will immediately see whether 
the University Library contains the material 
he needs, and if not, whether any of the 
other libraries of the city does possess it. 
The Peabody Library, although possess- 
ing only about sixty thousand volumes, is 
of the best libraries for students in 
America. The books have been selected 
with great judgment, the reading-rooms 
and alcoves are light and spacious, and 
every courtesy is offered to students. An ex- 


one 


perience of six years of almost daily study 
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in this library unquestionably gives the 
writer the privilege of testifying. 

Not only is this mutual help afforded in 
the library ; the Peabody lecture system, its 
musical conservatories, and concert seasons, 
as well as its projected art-galleries, will aid 
and complement, on the esthetic side, the 
more solid advantages of the university. 
It is also proposed that the Academy of 
Sciences shall work with the university. 
Its president, Philip R. Uhler, is an associate 
of the Johns Hopkins and also the librarian 
of the Peabody. The medical schools of 
Baltimore have access to the biological and 
physiological laboratories, as well as to the 
lectures of the university. The law classes 
have also extended to them invitations to 
attend the lectures of the jurists who have 
Besides 
these special invitations, the literary courses 
are free to the public; a glance at the 
names of the non-resident lecturers will give 
some idea of what this really means, as an 
influence in society. 

A great incentive to original research on 
the part of the associates is offered by the 
publications of the university. All original 
work of value finds its way to the public, 
without having to conquer the difficulties 
and struggle above the obscurity which so 
often discourage young and unknown men. 
This work, under the fostering care and 
censorship of the university, reaches the 
outside world indorsed, and at the same 
time serves to add dignity to the institution 
itself. The third annual report says: 


“Every encouragement has been given to the 
teachers of the university to publish freely. A list 
of the various books and papers printed by the resi- 
dent members of the university during the last two 
years, under their own names, includes over one 
hundred titles; among them are many important 
communications to the scientific journals of this 
country and of Europe. 

“ Under the auspices of the university, the ‘ Amer- 
ican Journal of Mathematics, Pure and Applied,’ 
has been instituted by Professor Sylvester, with the 
co-operation of Dr. Story and Professor Rowland of 
Baltimore, Professor Peirce of Harvard and Profes- 
sor Newcomb of Washington. The ‘ Journal’ ap- 
pears in large quarto form, whenever sufficient mate- 
rial is presented. 

“The researches made in the chemical laboratory 
under the direction of Professor Remsen and his 
associate, Dr. Morse, are published in occasional 
bulletins. Three numbers, including sixty-eight 
octavo pages, have already appeared. 

“ Communications from the biological laboratory 
have been sent to the ‘ Journal of Physiology,’ pub- 
lished in Cambridge, England, under the editorial 
care of Professor Michael Foster, Dr. Martin, of the 
Johns Hopkins University, being one of the asso- 
ciate editors. 

“ Philological papers have been submitted to the 
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American Philological Association and to the Amer- 
ican Oriental Society by Professor Gildersleeve, 
lr. Lanman, and others.”’ 


Since this was published, the “ Chemi- 
cal Notes” have been expanded into the 
“American Journal of Chemistry,” edited 
by Dr. Remsen; the Biological Papers are 
now annually collected and published in a 
volume edited by Dr. Martin; and a pros- 
pectus has been published of a philological 
quarterly, to be edited by Dr. Gildersleeve. 

An interesting feature of the University 
is the summer school of biology. In the 
summer of 1878, a laboratory was estab- 
lished at Fort Wool, situated in Chesapeake 
Bay, at the mouth of Hampton Roads. 
This is an uncompleted fortification, built 
upon an artificial island with an area of 
about six acres, a mile and a half from one 
shore, three miles and a half from the other, 
and twenty miles from the ocean. Appli- 
cation was made to the government for per- 
mission to occupy the large frame build- 
ings on the island for a summer laboratory, 
and this permission was cordially granted. 
Twelve microscopes, the necessary chemi- 
cals, the books which would be needed 
from the university and ‘Congressional li- 
braries, as well as a number which were 
lent, or belonged to the members of the 
expedition, were taken to the island. The 
rest of the apparatus,—aquaria dredges, nets, 
tubs, and buckets,—besides such simple 
furniture as was indispensable, was pur- 
chased by the University, the United States 
and Maryland Fish Commissions lending 
boats, a seine, and a dredge. Thus fur- 
nished, the party of twelve took possession 
of the improvised laboratory on the 24th 
of June, and spent the ensuing eight weeks 
in investigation. 

The work done in such a laboratory is 
usually considered quite outside the prov- 
ince of a university, but the outlay was com- 
paratively small, and has been far more 
than justified by results. The school is not 
unlike, in its scope and intention, the fa- 
mous Penikese school of Agassiz: 


“ The laboratory was designed to accomplish four 
objects : to furnish advanced students with opportun- 
ities for original investigation ; to provide material for 
winter work in the university; to enable less ad- 
vanced students to become acquainted with the 
many interesting forms of life which can be studied 
only at the sea-shore, and give them an opportu- 
nity to become practically acquainted with the meth- 
ods of marine zodlogical wok ; and to increase our 
scientific acquaintance with the zodlogy of the Ches- 
apeake Bay.” 


As a result of the summer’s session of 








| 1878, a volume of one hundred and fifty 


| pages and fourteen plates has been pub- 
| lished. The report for 1879 is not yet pub- 
lished, but from a résumé by Dr. Brooks 
of the summer’s work, we extract one fact 
which seems to illustrate the practical out- 
come of the work. One of the main inves- 
tigations for the past summer concerns a sub- 
ject of wide-reaching interest. Dr. Brooks 
says: 

“The investigations regarding the development 
of the oyster have led to the important and unex- 
pected conclusion that the breeding habits of the 
American oysters are so different from those of the 
oysters of Europe that the methods of artificial 
oyster propagation which have been carried to such 
perfection in France and elsewhere must in this 
country be replaced or supplemented by others. 
The eggs of the European oyster are fertilized 
and hatched within the shell of the parent, and are 
retained there until the young are ready to attach 
themselves. The most Citical veriod in the life of 
the young is the time when they are discharged 
from the parent shell to swim in the water until 
they find a place to settle down for life. The adult 
oysters are accordingly placed, at the breeding sea- 
son, in inlets or basins, among tiles which are pre- 
pared to furnish a surface for the attachment of the 
young as soon as they escape from the shell of the 
parent. 

“ The eggs of the American oyster are discharged 
into the water before they are fertilized, and as fer- 
tilization in the open sea is a matter of chance, this 
is the period of greatest mortality. The experi- 
ments of the last summer have shown that the eggs 
can be artificially fertilized in the laboratory, in a 
small quantity at coon, and the greatest danger to 
the young can thus be escaped. Since the young 
American oyster swims at large in the open sea 
during the time which the oysters of Europe pass 
inside the shell of the mother, the tile system of 
culture would seem to be impracticable, for the 
tides and currents might carry the young twenty 
miles or more from the tiles before they were old 
enough to attach themselves. The proper method 
in this country seems to be the placing of great 
numbers of artificially fertilized eggs in those wa- 
ters which are shown by the presence of natural 
oyster tanks to be favorable to the growth of the 
animals. While the French method may be pur- 
sued to the advantage of the cultivator, and may 
therefore be left to individual enterprise, the pro- 
posed method would be for the benefit of the whole 
community, and seems to be a proper field for action 
by the state.” 


The Johns Hopkins is seeking not only 
to perfect itself, but to penetrate downward 
into the preparatory schools, and to bring 
into harmony with its system even the pub- 
lic schools of the city. In order to do this 
effectually, courses of laboratory and special 
instruction have been given to classes of 
teachers, who thus have open to them 
courses of instruction which can be had 
nowhere else in the United States on any 
| terms; for the physiologicai laboratory of the 
| Johns Hopkins has no peer in this country, 
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and the other laboratories few equals and no 
superiors. Thus the teachers are gradually 
being taught, and the schools are gradually 
becoming feeders to the University. 

There is one other practical feature of the 
University which may be better illustrated 
than explained. Besides being a center of in- 
struction and a corporation for independent 
research, the University endeavors to reach 
out laterally, to permeate society with its influ- 
ence. Lectures are delivered by some of the 
most distinguished scientists and scholars 
of the country, as well as by the professors 
and associates. For the benefit of the stu- 
dents and other attendants at these lectures, 
a list of the bibliography of the subject is 
frequently printed. The student may thus 








CLASS IN BIOLOGY. 


tradesmen in Baltimore engaged in chemical 
industries were invited. 

When the hospital buildings are com- 
pleted and the institution in working order, 
all possible mutual aid between the univer- 
sity and the hospital will be interchanged. 
It is impossible to determine, now, just how 
much will be possible. Meanwhile, with 


, two such endowments as those of Peabody 


study up the literature of the subject, con- | 


sult authorities, follow parallel courses, with- 
out wasting time searching for maierial. In 
the distribution of the free tickets to these 
lectures, the claims of teachers always take 
precedence. In addition to the literary lect- 
ures, there are others of a more practical 
character to which persons specially in- 
terested are invited. Such a course was 
delivered in 1878, on the waste products of 
various trades, and the processes used, and 
the possible utilization of such waste material 
was discussed. All that chemistry knows 
upon the subject was here collected and 
presented. To these lectures the principal 


Baltimore is exceptionally 


and Hopkins, 


favored. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


” & Daisy Miller,” Etc. 


waves grew deeper to his ear, the pros- 


BERNARD’s love filled him with a kind of | pect came to have an element of positive 


awe, and the feeling was by no means agree- 
able. It was not a feeling to which even a 


man of Bernard Longueville’s easy power of | 
| for a while with the wonder of what would 


extracting the savor from a sensation could 
rapidly habituate himself, and for the rest of 
that night it was far from making of our hero 
the happy man that a lover just coming to 
self-consciousness is supposed to be. It 
was wrong—it was dishonorable—it was 
impossible—and yet it was; it was, as 


| terror. 


The two faces of his situation stood 
confronting each other; it was a rigid, bru- 
tal opposition, and Bernard held his breath 


come of it. He sat along time upon the 
beach; the night grew very cold, but he 
had no sense of it. Then he went away and 


| passed before the Casino again, and wan- 
| 5 ’ 


nothing in his own personal experience had | 


ever been. 
been living by proxy, in a vision, an hypoth- 


He seemed hitherto to have | 
of fish and the distant sound of the breakers. 


esis—to have been an echo, a shadow, a | 


futile attempt; but this at last was life it- 
self, this was a fact, this was reality. For 
these things one lived ; these were the things 
that people had died for. Love had been 
a fable before this—doubtless a very pretty 
one, and passion had been a literary phrase 
—employed obviously with considerable 
effect. But now he stood in a personal 
relation to these familiar ideas, which gave 
them a very much keener import ; they had 
laid their hand upon him in the darkness, 
he felt it upon his shoulder, and he knew 
by its pressure that it was the hand of des- 
tiny. What made this sensation a shock 
was the element that was mixed with it; 
the fact that it came not simply and singly, 
but with an attendant shadow in which it im- 
mediately merged and lost itself. It was 
forbidden fruit—he knew it the instant he 
had touchedit. He felt that he had pledged 
himself zo¢ to do just this thing which was 
gleaming before him so divinely—not to 
widen the crevice, not to open the door that 
would flood him with light. Friendship 
and honor were at stake; they stood at his 
left hand, as his new-born passion stood 
already at his right; they claimed him as 
well, and their grasp had a pressure which 
might become acutely painful. The soul 
is a still more tender organism than the 
body, and it shrinks from the prospect of 
being subjected to violence. Violence— 


spiritual violence—was what our luxurious | 





dered through the village. The Casino was 
shrouded in darkness and silence, and there 
was nothing in the streets of the little town 
but the salt smell of the sea, a vague aroma 


Little by little, Bernard lost the feeling of 
having been startled, and began to perceive 
that he could reason about his trouble. 
Trouble it was, though this seems an odd 
name for the consciousness of a bright en- 
chantment ; and the first thing that reason, 
definitely consulted, told him about the 
matter was that he had been in love with 
Angela Vivian any time these three years. 
Thissapient faculty supplied him with further 
information; only two or three of the items 
of which, however, it is necessary to reproduce. 
He had been a great fool—an incredible 
fool—not to have discovered before this 
what was the matter with him. Bernard’s 
sense of his own shrewdness—always toler- 
ably acute—had never received such a bruise 


| as this present perception that a great many 





hero feared; and it is not too much to say | 


that as he lingered there by the sea, late 
into the night, while the gurgitation of the 
VoL. XIX.—16, 


things had been taking place in his clever 
mind without his clever mind suspecting 
them. But it little mattered, his reason 


| went on to declare, what he had suspected 


or what he might now feel about it; his 
present business was to leave Blanquais-les- 
Galets at sunrise the next morning and 
never rest his eyes upon Angela Vivian 
again. This was his duty ; it had the merit 
of being perfectly plain and definite, easily 
apprehended, and unattended, as far as he 
could discover, with the smallest material 
difficulties. Not only this, reason continued 
to remark; but the moral difficulties were 
equally inconsiderable. He had never 
breathed a word of his passion to Miss Viv- 
ian—quite the contrary ; he had never com- 
mitted himself nor given her the smallest 
reason to suspect his hidden flame ; and he 
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was therefore perfectly free to turn his back 
upon her—he could never incur the re- 
proach of trifling with her affections. Ber- 
nard was in that state of mind when it is 
the greatest of blessings to be saved the dis- 
tress of choice—to see a straight path before 
you and to feel that you have only to follow 
it. Upon the straight path I have indi- 
cated, he fixed his eyes very hard ; of course 
he would take his departure at the earliest 
possible hour on the morrow. There was 
a streak of morning in the eastern sky by 
the time he knocked for re-admittance at 
the door of the inn, which was opened to 
him by a mysterious old woman in a night- 
cap and scanty accessories, whose identity he 
failed to ascertain; and he laid himself 
down to rest—he was very tired—with his 
eyes fixed, as I say, on the idea—on the very 
image—of departure. 

On waking up the next morning, rather 
late, he found, however, that they had at- 
tached themselves to a very different object. 
His vision was filled with the brightness of 
the delightful fact itself, which seemed to 
impregnate the sweet morning air and to 
flutter in the light, fresh breeze that came 
through his open window from the sea. He 
saw a great patch of the sea between a 
couple of red-tiled roofs; it was bluer than 
any sea had ever been before. He had not 
slept long—only three or four hours; but 
he had quite slept off his dread. The 
shadow had dropped away and nothing was 
left but the beauty of his love, which seemed 
to shine in the freshness of the early day. 
He felt absurdly happy—as if he had dis- 
covered El Dorado; quite apart from con- 
sequences—he was not thinking of conse- 
quences, which of course were another 
affair—the feeling was intrinsically the finest 
one he had ever had, and—as a mere feeling 
—he had not done with it yet. The con- 
sideration of consequences could easily be 
deferred, and there would, meanwhile, be 
no injury to any one in his extracting, very 
quietly, a little subjective joy from the state 
of his heart. He would let the flower 
bloom:for a day before plucking it up by the 
roots. Upon this latter course he was per- 
fectly resolved, and in view of such an heroic 
resolution the subjective interlude appeared 
no more than his just ptivilege. The proj- 
ect of leaving Blanquais-les-Galets at nine 
o’clock in the morning dropped lightly from 
his mind, making no noise as it fell ; but an- 
other took its place, which had an air of 
being still more excellent and which con- 
sisted of starting off on a long walk and 








absenting himself for the day. Bernard 
grasped his stick and wandered away; he 
climbed the great shoulder of the further 
cliff and found himself on the level downs. 
Here there was apparently no obstacle what- 
ever to his walking as far as his fancy should 
carry him. The summer was still in a 
splendid mood, and the hot and quiet day 
—it was a Sunday—seemed to constitute a 
deep, silent smile on the face of nature. 
The sea glistened on one side, and the 
crops ripened on the other; the larks, losing 
themselves in the dense sunshine, made it 
ring here and there in undiscoverable spots ; 
this was the only sound save when Bernard, 
pausing now and then in his walk, found 
himself hearing far below him, at the base 
of the cliff, the drawling murmur of a wave. 
He walked a great many miles and passed 
through half a dozen of those rude fishing- 
hamlets, lodged in some sloping hollow of 
the cliffs, so many of which, of late years, 
all along the Norman coast, have adorned 
themselves with a couple of hotels and a 
row of bathing-machines. He walked so 
far that the shadows had begun to lengthen 
before he bethought himself of stopping ; 
the afternoon had come on and had already 
begun to wane. The grassy downs still 
stretched before him, shaded here and there 
with shallow but windless dells. He looked 
for the softest place and then flung himself 
down on the grass; he lay there for a long 
time, thinking of many things. He had 
determined to give himself up to a day’s 
happiness ; it was happiness of a very harm- 
less kind—the satisfaction of thought, the 
bliss of mere consciousness ; but such as it 
was it did not elude him nor turn bitter in 
his heart, and the long summer day closed 
upon him before his spirit, hovering in per- 
petual circles round the idea of what might 
be had, began to rest its wing. When he 
rose to his feet again it was too late to re- 
turn to Blanquais in the same way that he 
had come; the evening was at hand, the 
light was already fading, and the walk he 
had taken was one which even if he had not 
felt very tired, he would have thought it 
imprudent to attempt to repeat in the dark- 
ness. He made his way to the nearest vil- 
lage, where he was able to hire a rustic 
carriole, in which primitive conveyance, 
gaining the high-road, he jogged and jos- 
tled through the hours of the evening slowly 
back to his starting-point. It wanted an 
hour of midnight by the time he reached 
his inn, and there was nothing left for him 
but to go to bed. 
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He went in the unshaken faith that he 
should leave Blanquais early on the morrow. 
But early on the morrow it occurred to him 
that it would be simply grotesque to go off 
without taking leave of Mrs. Vivian and her 
daughter, and offering them some explana- 
tion of his intention. He had given them 
to understand that, so delighted was he to 
find them there, he should remain at Blan- 
quais at least as long as they. He must 
have seemed to them wanting in civility, to 
spend a whole bright Sunday without ap- 
parently troubling his head about them, 
and if the unlucky fact of his being in love 
with the girl were a reason for doing his 
duty, it was at least not a reason for being 
rude. He had not yet come to that—to 
accepting rudeness as an incident of virtue; 
it had always been his theory that virtue 
had the best manners in the world, and he 
flattered himself at any rate that he could 
guard his own integrity without making 
himself ridiculous. So, at what he thought 
a proper hour, in the course of the morning, 
he retraced his steps along the little lane 
through which, two days ago, Angela Viv- 
ian had shown him the way to her mother’s 
door. At this humble portal he knocked ; 
the windows of the little chalet were open, 
and the white curtains, behind the flower- 
pots, were fluttering as he had seen them 
before. The door was opened by a neat 
young woman, who informed him very 
promptly that Madame and Mademoiselle 
had left Blanquais a couple of hours earlier. 
They had gone to Paris—yes, very suddenly, 
taking with them but little luggage, and 
they had left her—she had the honor of be- 
ing the femme de chambre of ces dames—to 
put up their remaining possessions and fol- 
low as soon as possible. On Bernard’s ex- 
pressing surprise and saying that he had 
supposed them to be fixed at the sea-side 
for the rest of the season, the femme de cham- 
bre, who seemed a very intelligent person, 
begged to remind him that the season was 
drawing to a close, that Madame had taken 
the chalet but for five weeks, only ten days 
of which period were yet to expire, that 
ces dames, as Monsieur perhaps knew, were 
great travelers, who had been half over the 
world and thought nothing of breaking camp 
at an hour’s notice, and that, in fine, Madame 
might very well have received a telegram 
summoning her to another part of the 
country. 

“And where have the ladies 
asked Bernard. 

“ For the moment, to Paris.” 


gone ?” 





“ And in Paris where have they gone ?” 

“ Dame, chez elles—to their house,” said 
the femme de chambre, who appeared to 
think that Bernard asked too many ques- 
tions. 

But Bernard persisted. 

“Where is their house ?” 

The discreet soubrette looked at him from 
head to foot. 

“If Monsieur wishes to write, many of 
Madame’s letters come to her banker,” she 
said, inscrutably. 

“ And who is her banker ?” 

“ He lives in the Rue de Provence.” 

“Very good—I will find him out,” said 
our hero, turning away. 

The discriminating reader who has been 
so good as to interest himself in this little 
narrative will perhaps at this point exclaim 
with a pardonable consciousness of shrewd- 
ness: “ Of course he went the next day to 
the Rue de Provence!” Of course, yes; 
only as it happens Bernard did nothing of 
the kind. He did one of the most singular 
things he ever did in his life—a thing that 
puzzled him even at the time and with re- 
gard to which he often afterward wondered 
whence he had drawn the ability for so re- 
markable a feat—he simply spent a fort- 
night at Blanquais-les-Galets. It was a very 
quiet fortnight; he spoke to no one, he 
formed no relations, he was company to 
himself. It may be added that he had 
never found his own company half so good. 
He struck himself as a reasonable, delicate 
fellow, who looked at things in such a way 
as to make him refrain—refrain successfully, 
that was the point—from concerning him- 
self practically about Angela Vivian. His 
saying that he would find out the banker in 
the Rue de Provence had been for the bene- 
fit of the femme de chambre, whom he thought 
rather impertinent ; he had really no inten- 


| tion whatever of entering that classic thor- 





| oughfare. 


He took long walks, rambled on 
the beach, along the base of the cliffs and 
among the brown sea-caves, and he thought 
a good deal of certain incidents which have 
figured at an earlier stage of this narrative. 
He had forbidden himself the future, as an 
object of contemplation, and it was there- 
fore a matter of necessity that his imagina- 
tion should take refuge among the warm 
and familiar episodes of the past. He won- 
dered why Mrs. Vivian should have left the 
place so suddenly, and was of course struck 
with the analogy between this incident and 
her abrupt departure from Baden. It an- 
noyed him, it troubled him, but it by no 
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means rekindled the alarm he had felt on 
first perceiving the injured Angela on the 
beach. ‘That alarm had been quenched by 
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Angela’s manner during the hour that fol- | 


lowed and during their short talk in the 
evening. ‘This evening was to be forever 
memorable, for it had brought with it the 
revelation which still, at moments, suddenly 
made Bernard tremble; but it had 
brought him the assurance that Angela 
cared as little as possible for anything that 
a chance i 
about her. It is all the more singular, 
therefore, that one evening, after he had 
been at Blanquais a fortnight, a train of 
thought should suddenly have been set in 
motion in his mind. 
outward occurrence, but by some wander- 
ing spark of fancy or of memory, and the 
immediate effect of it was to startle our hero 
very much as he had been startled on the 
evening I have described. The circum- 
stances were the same; he had wandered 
down to the beach alone, very late, and he 
stood looking at the duskily tumbling sea. 
Suddenly the same voice that had spoken be- 


acquaintance might have said | 


also | 


give those obliterated scruples I have spoken 
of achance to revive. ‘They kept very quiet, 
and it must be confessed that Bernard took 
no great pains to recall them to life. After 
he had been in Paris three days, he knocked 
at Mrs. Vivian’s door. 

It was opened by the little waiting-maid 
whom he had seen at Blanquais, and who 
looked at him very hard before she answered 


| his inquiry. 


“You see I have found Mrs. Vivian’s 
dwelling, though you wouldn’t give me the 


| address,” Bernard said to her, smiling. 


| young woman answered dryly. 


It was kindled by no | 


’ 


“* Monsieur has put some time to it!” the 
And she 
informed him that Madame was at home, 
though Mademoiselle, for whom he had not 


| asked, was not. 


fore murmured another phrase in the darkness, 


and it rang upon his ear for the rest of the 
night. It startled him, as I have said, at 
first ; then, the next morning, it led him to 
take his departure for Paris. During the 
journey it lingered in his ear; he sat in the 
corer of the railway-carriage with his eyes 
closed, abstracted, on purpose to prolong 
the reverberation. If it were not true it 


Mrs. Vivian occupied a diminutive apart- 
ment at the summit of one of the tall white 
houses which ornament the neighborhood 
of the Arc de Triomphe. The early days 
of September had arrived, but Paris was 
still a city of absentees. The weather was 
warm and charming, and a certain savor of 
early autumn in the air was in accord with 
the somewhat melancholy aspect of the 
empty streets and closed shutters of this 
honorable quarter, where the end of the 
monumental vistas seemed to be curtained 
with a hazy emanation from the Seine. It 
was late in the afternoon when Bernard was 
ushered into Mrs. Vivian’s little high-nest- 
ling drawing-room, and a patch of sunset 


| tints, faintly red, rested softly upon the 


was at least, as the Italians have it, den fro- | 


vato, and it was wonderful how well it bore 
thinking of. It bears telling less well; but 
I can at least give a hint of it. The theory 
that Angela hated him had evaporated in 
her presence, and another of a very differ- 
ent sort had sprung into being. It fitted a 
great many of the facts, it explained a great 
many contradictions, anomalies, mysteries, 
and it accounted for Miss Vivian’s insisting 
upon her mother’s leaving Blanquais at a 


few hours’ notice, even better than the theory | 


of her resentment could havedone. At any 
rate, it obliterated Bernard’s scruples very 
effectually, and led him on his arrival in 
Paris to repair instantly to the Rue de Pro- 
vence. ‘This street contains more than one 
banker, but there is one with whom Bernard 
deemed Mrs. Vivian most likely to have 
dealings. He found he had reckoned 


| flowers and cushions. 


rightly, and he had no difficulty in procur- | 


ing her address. Having done so, however, 


he by no means went immediately to see 
her ; he waited a couple of days—perhaps to 


gilded wall. Bernard had seen these ladies 
only in borrowed and provisional abodes ; 
but here was a place where they were really 
living and which was stamped with their 
tastes, their habits, their charm. ‘The little 
salon was very charming; it contained a 
multitude of pretty things, and it appeared 
to Bernard to be arranged in perfection. 
The long windows—the ceiling being low, 
they were really very short—opened upon 
one of those solid balconies, occupying the 
width of the apartment, which are often in 
Paris a compensation for living up five flights 
of stairs, and this balcony was filled with 
Bernard stepped out 
upon it to await the coming of Mrs. Vivian, 


| and, as she was not quick to appear, he had 


time to see that his friends enjoyed a mag- 
nificent view. They looked up at the tn- 
umphal Arch, which presented itself at a 
picturesque angle, and near the green tree- 
tops of the Champs Elysées, beyond which 


| they caught a broad gleam of the Seine and 


a glimpse, blue in the distance, of the great 
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towers of N6étre Dame. 


The whole vast | 


city lay before them and beneath them, | 
with its ordered brilliancy and its mingled 


aspect of compression and expansion ; and 
yet the huge Parisian murmur died away 
before it reached Mrs. Vivian’s sky-parlor, 
which seemed to Bernard the brightest and 
quietest little habitation he had ever known. 

His hostess came rustling in at last; she 
seemed agitated; she knocked over with 
the skirt of her dress a little gilded chair 
which was reflected in the polished parguet 
as in a sheet of looking-glass. Mrs. Vivian 
had a fixed smile—she hardly knew what to 
say. 

“T found your address at the banker’s,” 
said Bernard. “ Your maid, at Blanquais, 
refused to give it to me.” 

Mrs. Vivian gave him a little look—there 
was always more or less of it in her face— 


“It was your daughter’s idea, then, run- 
ning away from Blanquais ?” 

Mrs. Vivian lowered her eyes. 

“We were obliged to go to Fontaine- 
bleau. We have but just come back. I 
thought of writing to you,” she softly added. 

“Ah, what pleasure that would have 


| given me!” 


which seemed equivalent to an entreaty | 


that her interlocutor should spare her. 

“ Maids are so strange,” she murmured ; 
“ especially the French !” 

It pleased Bernard for the moment not to 
spare her, though he felt a sort of delight 
of kindness for her. 

“Your going off from Blanquais so sud- 
denly, without leaving me any explanation, 
any clue, any message of any sort—made 
me feel at first as if you didn’t wish that I 
should look you up. It reminded me of 
the way you left Baden—do you remember? 
—three years ago.” 


“Baden was so charming—but one 
couldn’t stay forever,” said Mrs. Vivian. 
“] had a sort of theory one could. Our 


life was so pleasant that it seemed a shame 
to break the spell, and if no one had moved 
I am sure we might be sitting there now.” 

Mrs. Vivian stared, still with her little 
fixed smile. 

“I think 
weather.” 

“ Very likely,” said Bernard, laughing. 
“ Nature would have grown jealous of our 
good-humor—of our charming happiness. 
And after all, here we are together again— 
that is, some of us. 
own audacity to thank for it. I was quite 
free to believe that you were not at all 
pleased to see me re-appear—and it is only 
because I am not easy to discourage—am 
indeed probably a rather impudent fellow— 
that I have ventured to come here to- 
day.” 

“T am very glad to see you re-appear, 
Mr. Longueville,” Mrs. Vivian declared with 
the accent of veracity. 


we should have had bad 





gut I have only my | 





“ T mean, to tell you where we were, and 
that we should have been so happy to see 
you.” 

“T thank you for the intention. I sup- 
pose your daughter wouldn’t let you carry it 
out.” 

“ Angela is so peculiar,” Mrs. Vivian said, 
simply. 

“ You told me that the first time I saw 
you.” 

“Yes, at Siena,” said Mrs. Vivian. 

“ T am glad to hear you speak frankly of 
that place!” 

“ Perhaps it’s better,” Mrs. Vivian mur- 
mured. She got up and went to the win- 
dow; then stepping upon the balcony, she 
looked down a moment into the street. 
“She will come back in a moment,” she 
said, coming into the room again. “ She has 
gone to see a friend who lives just beside 
us. We don’t mind about Siena now,” she 
added, softly. 

Bernard understood her—understood this 
to be a retraction of the request she had 
made of him at Baden. 

“ Dear little woman,” he said to himself, 
“she wants to marry her daughter still— 
only now she wants to marry her to me!” 

He wished to show her that he under- 
stood her, and he was on the point of seiz- 
ing her hand, to do he didn’t know what— 
to hold it, to press it, to kiss it—when he 
heard the sharp twang of the bell at the door 
of the little apartment. 

Mrs. Vivian fluttered away. 

“It’s Angela!” she cried, and she stood 
there waiting and listening, smiling at Ber- 
nard, with her handkerchief pressed to her 
lips. 

In a moment the girl came into the 
drawing-room, but on seeing Bernard she 
stopped, with her hand on the door-knob. 
Her mother went to her and kissed her. 

“Tt’s Mr. Longueville, dearest—he has 
found us out.” 

“ Found us out!” repeated Angela, with 
a little laugh. “ What a singular expres- 
sion !” 

She was blushing as she had blushed 
when she first saw him at Blanquais. She 
seemed to Bernard now to have a great and 
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peculiar brightness—something she had 
never had betore. 

“I certainly have been looking for you,” 
he said. “I was greatly disappointed when 
I found you had taken flight from Blan- 
quais.” 

“ Taken flight ?” She repeated his words 
as she had repeated her mother’s. “ That 
is also a strange way of speaking !” 

“I don’t care what I say,” said Bernard, 
“so long as I make you understand that I 
have wanted very much to see you again, 
and that I have wondered every day 
whether I might venture ip 

“TI don’t know why you shouldn’t vent- 
ure!” she interrupted, giving her little 
laugh again. “ We are not so terrible, are 
we, mamma ?—that is, when once you 
have climbed our five flights of stairs.” 

“TIT came up very fast,” said Bernard, 
“ and I find your apartment charming.” 

“ Mr. Longueville must come again, must 
he not, dear ?” asked mamma. 

“TI shall come very often, with your 
leave,” Bernard declared. 

“ It will be immensely kind,” said Angela, 
looking away. 

“TI am not sure that you will think it 
that.” 

“I don’t know what you are trying to 
prove,” said Angela; “first that we ran 
away from you, and then that we are not 
nice to our visitors.” 

“Oh no, not that!” Bernard exclaimed ; 
“for I assure you I shall not care how cold 
you are with me.” 

She walked away toward another door, 
which was masked with a curtain that she 
lifted. 

“Tam glad to hear that, for it gives me 
courage to say that I am very tired, and 
that I beg you will excuse me.” 

She glanced at him a moment over her 











shoulder; then she passed out, dropping | 


the curtain. 
Bernard stood there face to face with 


Mrs. Vivian, whose eyes seemed to plead | 
| particularly 


with him more than ever. In his own 
there was an excited smile. 

‘‘ Please don’t mind that,” she murmured. 
«« T know it’s true that she is tired.” 

“Mind it, dear lady ?” cried the young 
“T delight in it. It’s just what I 


man. 
like.” 

“ Ah, she’s very peculiar!” sighed Mrs. 
Vivian. 

“* She is strange—yes. 
derstand her a little.” 

“ You must come back to-morrow, then.” 


But I think I un- 


| 
| 
| 
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“ | hope to have many to-morrows!” cried 
Bernard as he took his departure. 

And he had them in fact. He called the 
next day at the same hour, and he found 
the mother and the daughter together in 
their pretty sa/on. Angela was very gentle 
and gracious; he suspected Mrs. Vivian 
had given her a tender little lecture upon 
the manner in which she had received him 
the day before. After he had been there 
five minutes, Mrs. Vivian took a decanter 
of water that was standing upon a table 
and went out on the balcony to irrigate her 
flowers. Bernard watched her a while from 
his place in the room; then she moved along 
the balcony and out of sight. Some ten 
minutes elapsed without her re-appearing, 
and then Bernard stepped to the threshold 
of the window and looked for her. She 
was not there, and as he came and took his 
seat near Angela again, he announced, 
rather formally, that Mrs. Vivian had passed 
back into one of the other windows. 

Angela was silent a moment—then she 
said,— 

“Should you like me to call her?” 

She was very peculiar—that was very true; 
yet Bernard held to his declaration of the 
day before that he now understood her a 
little. 

“No, I don’t desire it,” hesaid. “ I wish 
to see you alone; I have something particu- 
lar to say to you.” 

She turned her face toward him, and 
there was something in its expression that 
showed him that he looked to her more 
serious than he had ever looked. He sat 
down again; for some moments he hesi- 
tated to go on. 

“ You frighten me,” she said laughing; 
and in spite of her laugh this was obviously 
true. 

“J assure you my state of mind is any- 
thing but formidable. I am afraid of you, 
on the contrary; 1 am humble and apolo- 
getic.” 

“TI am sorry for that,” said Angela. “I 
dislike receiving apologies, 
even when I know what they are for. 
What yours is for, I can’t imagine.” 

“You don’t dislike me—you don’t hate 
me?” Bernard suddenly broke out. 

“You don’t ask me that humbly. Ex- 
cuse me therefore if I say I have other, 
and more practical, things to do.” 

“You despise me,” said Bernard. 

“That’s not humble either, for you seem 
to insist upon it.” 

“It would be after all a way of thinking 
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of me, and I have a reason for wishing you 
to do that.” 

“ ] remember very well that you used to 
have a reason for everything. It was not 
always a good one.” 

“This one is excellent,” said Bernard, 
gravely. “I have been in love with you 
for three years.” 

She got up slowly, turning away. 

“Ts that what you wished to say to me?” 

She went toward the open window, and 
he followed her. 

“T hope it doesn’t offend you. I don’t 
say it lightly—it’s not a piece of gallantry. 
It’s the very truth of my being. I didn’t 
know it till lately—strange as that may 
seem. I loved you long before I knew it 
—before I ventured or presumed to know 
it. I was thinking of you when I seemed 
to myself to be thinking of other things. 
It is very strange—there are things in it I 
don’t understand. I traveled over the world, 
I tried to interest, to divert myself; but at 
bottom it was a perfect failure. To see 
you again—that was what I wanted. 
When I saw you last month at Blanquais 
I knew it; then everything became clear. 
It was the answer to the riddle. I wished 
to read it very clearly—I wished to be 
sure; therefore I didn’t follow you imme- 
diately. I questioned my heart—lI cross- 
questioned it. It has borne the examination, 
and now I am sure. I am very sure. I 
love you as my life—I beg you, listen to 
me!” 

She had listened—she had listened in- 
tently, looking straight out of the window 
and without moving. 

“You have seen very little of me,” she 
said, presently, turning her illuminated eye 
on him. 

“]T have seen enough,” Bernard added, 
smiling. “ You must remember that at 
Baden I saw a good deal of you.” 

“Yes, but that didn’t make you like me. 
I don’t understand.” 

Bernard stood there a moment, frowning, 
with his eyes lowered. 

“1 can imagine that. 
explain.” 

“ Don’t explain now,” said Angela. “You 
have said enough ; explain some other time.” 
And she went out on the balcony. 

Bernard, of course, in a moment was be- 
side her, and, disregarding her injunction, 
he began to explain. 

“T thought I disliked you—but I have 
come to the conclusion it was just the con- 
trary. In reality I was in love with you. 


’ 


But I think I can 





I had been so from the first time I saw you 
—when I made that sketch of you at Siena.” 

“That in itself needs an explanation. I 
was not at all nice then—I was very rude, 
very perverse. I was horrid!” 

“ Ah, you admit it!” cried Bernard, with 
a sort of quick elation. 

She had been pale, but she suddenly 
blushed. 

“Your own conduct was singular, as I 
remember it. It was not exactly agreeable.” 

“ Perhaps not; but at least it was meant 
to be. I didn’t know how to please you 
then, and I am far from supposing that I 
have learned now. But I entreat you to 
give me a chance.” 

She was silent a while; her eyes wan- 
dered over the great prospect of Paris. 

“Do you know how you can please me 
now ?” she said, at last. “ By leaving me 
alone.” 

Bernard looked at her a moment, then 
came straight back into the drawing-room 
and took his hat. 

“You see I avail myself of the first chance. 
But I shall come back to-morrow.” 

“T am greatly obliged to you for what 
you have said. Such a speech as that de- 
serves to be listened to with respect—and 
to be thought of with kindness. You may 
come back to-morrow,” Angela added. 

On the morrow, when he came back, she 
received him alone. 

“ How did you know, at Baden, that I 
didn’t like you ?” he asked, as soon as she 
would allow him. 

She smiled, very gently. 

“ You assured me yesterday that you did 
like me.” 

*T mean that I supposed I didn’t. How 
did you know that ?” 

“ I can only say that I observed.” 

“ You must have observed very closely, 
for, superficially, | rather had the air of ad- 
miring you,” said Bernard. 

“It was very superficial.” 

*“ You don’t mean that; for, after all, that 
is just what my admiration, my interest in 
you, were not. They were deep, they were 
latent. They were not superficial—they 
were subterranean.” 

“You are contradicting yourself, and I 
am perfectly consistent,” said Angela. 
* Your sentiments were so well hidden that 
I supposed I displeased you.” 

‘| remember that at Baden, you used to 
contradict yourself,” Bernard answered. 

“ You have a terrible memory !” 

* Don’t call it terrible, for it sees every- 
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thing now in a charming light—in the light 
of this understanding that we have at last 
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arrived at, which seems to shine backward | 


—to shine full on those Baden days.” 

“ Have we at last arrived at an under- 
standing ?” she asked, with a grave direct- 
ness which Bernard thought the most 
beautiful thing he had ever seen. 

“Tt only depends upon you,” he de- 
clared ; and then he broke out again into 
a protestation of passionate tenderness. 
“Don’t put me off this time,” he cried. 
“ You have had time to think about it ; you 
have had time to get over the surprise, the 
shock. I love you, and I offer you every- 
thing that belongs to me in this world.” 
As she looked at him with her dark, clear 
eyes, weighing this precious vow and yet 
not committing herself—* Ah, you don’t 
forgive me!” he murmured. 

She gazed at him with the same solemn 
brightness. 

“ What have I to forgive you ?” 

This question seemed to him enchanting. 
He reached forward and took her hands, 
and if Mrs. Vivian had come in she would 
have seen him kneeling at her daughter’s 
feet. 

But Mrs. Vivian remained in seclusion, 
and Bernard saw her only the next time he 
came. 

“T am very happy, because I think my 
daughter is happy,” she said. 

“ And what do you think of me ?” 

“JT think you are very clever. You 
must promise me to be very good to her.” 

“T am clever enough to promise that.” 

“T think you are good enough to keep 
it,” said Mrs. Vivian. She looked as happy 
as she said, and her happiness gave her a 
communicative, confidential tendency. “It 
is very strange how things come about— 
how the wheel turns round,” she went on. 
“T suppose there is no harm in my telling 
you that I believe she always cared for 
you.” 

“ Why didn’t you tell me before ?” said 
Bernard, with almost filial reproachfulness. 

“How could I? I don’t go about the 
world offering my daughter to people—es- 
pecially to indifferent people.” 

“ At Baden you didn’t think I was indif- 
ferent. You were afraid of my not being 
indifferent enough.” 

Mrs. Vivian colored. 


? 


? 


“Ah,at Baden I was a little too anxious! 

“Too anxious I shouldn’t speak to your 
daughter!” said Bernard, laughing. 

“At Baden,” Mrs. Vivian went on, “I 








had views. But I haven’t any now—I have 
given them up.” 

“That makes your acceptance of me very 
flattering!” Bernard exclaimed, laughing 
still more gayly. 

“T have something better,” said Mrs. 


| Vivian, laying her finger-tips on his arm. 


“TI have confidence.” 
Bernard did his best to encourage this 
gracious sentiment, and it seemed to him 


| that there was something yet to be done to 





implant it more firmly in Angela’s breast. 

“IT have a confession to make to you,” 
he said toher one day. “I wish you would 
listen to it.” 

“Ts it something very horrible ?” Angela 
asked. 

“Something very horrible 
once did you an injury.” 

“ An injury?” she repeated, in a tone 


indeed. I 


| which seemed to reduce the offense to con- 


temptible proportions by simple vagueness 
of mind about it. 

“T don’t know what to call it,” said Ber- 
nard. “A poor service—an ill-turn.” 

Angela gave a shrug, or rather an imita- 
tion of a shrug, for she was not a shrugging 
person. 

“ T never knew it.” 

“T misrepresented you 
Wright,” Bernard went on. 

“ Why do you speak to me of him ?” she 
asked rather sadly. 

“ Does it displease you?” 

She hesitated a little. 

“ Yes, it displeases me. If your confes- 
sion has anything to do with him, I would 
rather not hear it.” 

Bernard returned to the subject another 
time—he had plenty of opportunities. He 
spent a portion of every day in the company 
of his amiable compatriots. And these 
days were the happiest of his life. The 
autumn weather was warm and soothing, the 
quartier was still deserted, and the uproar 
of the great city, which seemed a hundred 
miles away, reached them through the dense 
October air with a softened and muffled 
sound. The evenings, however, were grow- 
ing cool, and before long they lighted the 
first fire of the season in Mrs. Vivian's 
heavily draped little chimney-piece. On 
this occasion Bernard sat there with Angela, 
watching the bright crackle of the wood and 
feeling that the charm of winter nights had 
begun. These two young people were alone 
together in the gathering dusk; it was the 
hour before dinner, before the lamp had 
been lighted. 


to Gordon 
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“T insist upon making you my confes- 
sion,” said Bernard. “I shall be very un- 
happy until you let me do it.” 

“Unhappy? You are the happiest of 
men.” 

“T lie upon roses, if you will; but this 
memory, this remorse, is a folded rose-leaf. 
I was completely mistaken about you at 
Baden ; I thought all manner of evil of you 
—or at least I said it.” 

“ Men are dull creatures,” said Angela. 

“T think they are. So much so that, as 
I look back upon that time, there are some 
things I don’t understand even now.” 

“I don’t see why you should look back. 
People in our position are supposed to look 
forward.” 

“You don’t like those Baden days your- 
self,” said Bernard. ‘ You don’t like to 
think of them.” 

“ What a wonderful discovery !” 

Bernard looked at her a moment in the 
brightening fire-light. 

“What part was it you tried to play 
there ? ” 

Angela shook her head. 

“ Men are dull creatures.’ 

“T have already granted that, and I am 
eating humble pie in asking for an explana- 
tion.” 

“What did you say of me?” Angela 
asked, after a silence. 

“T said you were a coquette. 
ber that I am simply historical.” 

She got up and stood in front of the fire, 
having her hand on the chimney-piece and 
looking down at the blaze. For some mo- 
ments she remained there. Bernard could 
not see her face. 

“T said you were a dangerous woman to 
marry,” he went on deliberately. “I said 
it because I thought it. I gave Gordon an 
opinion about you—it was a very unfavorable 
one. I couldn’t make you out—lI thought 
you were playing a double part. I believed 
that you were ready to marry him, and yet 
I saw—I thought I saw ——” and Bernard 
paused again. 

“ What did you see?” and Angela turned 
toward him. 

“That you were encouraging me—play- 
ing with me.” 

“ And you didn’t like that ?” 

“T liked it immensely—for myself! But 
didn’t like it for Gordon; and I must do 
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Remem- 


myself the justice to say that I thought more | 
of him than of myself.” 

“You were 
Angela, simply. 


an excellent friend,” 








said | 





“T believe I was. And I am still,” Ber- 
nard added. 

She shook her head sadly. 

* Poor Mr. Wright!” 

“He is a dear good fellow,” said Ber- 
nard. 

“Thoroughly good, and dear, doubtless 


| to his wife, the affectionate Blanche.” 


* You don’t like him—you don’t like her,” 
said Bernard. 

“Those are two very different 
I am very sorry for Mr. Wright.’ 

“ You needn’t be that. He is doing very 
well.” 

“So you have already informed 
But I am sorry for him, all the same.”’ 

* That doesn’t answer my question,” Ber- 
nard exclaimed, with a certain irritation. 
“* What part were you playing ?” 

“ What part do you think ?’ 

“ Haven’t I told you I gave it up, long 
ago?” 

Angela stood with her back to the fire, 
looking at him ; her hands were locked be- 
hind her. 

“ Did it ever strike you that my position 
at Baden was a charming one ?—knowing 
that I had been handed over to you to be 
put under the microscope—like an insect 
with a pin stuck through it!” 

“ How in the world did you know it? I 
thought we were particularly careful.” 

“ How can a woman kelp knowing such 
athing? She guesses it—she discovers it 
by instinct; especially if she is a proud 
woman.” 

“ Ah,” said Bernard, “ if pride is a source 
of information, you must be a prodigy of 
knowledge!” 

*T don’t know that you are particularly 
humble!” the girl retorted. “ The meekest 
and most submissive of her sex would not 
have consented to have such a bargain as 
that made about her—such a trick played 
upon her!” 

“My dearest Angela, it was no bargain 
—no trick!” Bernard interposed. 

“It was a clumsy trick—it was a bad 
bargain!” she declared. “ At any rate I 
hated it—I hated the idea of your pretend- 
ing to pass judgment upon me; of your 
having come to Baden for the purpose. It 
was as if Mr. Wright had been buying a 
horse and you had undertaken to put me 
through my paces!” 

“ T undertook nothing—I declined to un- 
dertake.” 

“ You certainly made a study of me—and 
I was determined you should get your les- 


matters, 


me. 
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son wrong. I determined to embarrass, to 
mislead, to defeat you. Or rather, I didn’t 
determine ; I simply obeyed a natural im- 
pulse of self-defense—the impulse to evade 
the fierce light of criticism. I wished to put 
you in the wrong.” 

“You did it all very well. 
admirably in the wrong.” 

**The only justification for my doing it 
at all was my doing it well,” said Angela. 

“You were justified then! You must 
have hated me fiercely.” 

She turned her back to him 
looking at the fire again. 

“Yes, there are some things 
that can be accounted for only 
tense aversion.” 

She said this so naturally that in spite of 
a certain theory that was touched upon a 
few pages back, Bernard was a good deal 
bewildered. He rose from the sofa where 
he had been lounging and went and stood 
beside her a moment. Then he passed his 
arm round her waist and murmured an 
almost timorous : 

“ Really?” 

“T don’t know what you are trying to 
make me say !” she answered. 

He looked down at her for a moment as 
he held her close to him. 

“TI don’t see, after all, why I should 
wish to make you say it. It would only 
make my remorse more acute.” 


You put me 


and stood 


that I did 


by an in- 





| 


She was musing, with her eyes on the | 


fire, and for a moment she made no an- 
swer ; then, as if her attention were return- 
ing— 

“Are you still talking about your re- 
morse ?” she asked. 

“You see I put it very strongly.” 

* That I was a horrid creature ?” 

“ That you were not a woman to marry. 

“Ah, my poor Bernard,” said Angela, 
“1 can’t attempt to prove to you that you 
are not inconsistent!” 

The month of September drew to a close, 
and she consented to fix a day for their 
wedding. ‘The last of October was the 
moment selected, and the selection was 
almost all that was wanting to Bernard’s 
happiness. I say “ almost,” for there was a 
solitary spot in his consciousness which 
felt numb and dead—unpervaded by the 
joy with which the rest of his spirit seemed 
to thrill and tingle. The removal of this 
hard grain in the sweet savor of life was 
needed to complete his felicity. Bernard 


” 


| 
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felt that he had made the necessary excis- | 


ion when, at the end of the month, he 


wrote to Gordon Wright of his engagement. 
He had been putting off the performance 
of this duty from day to day—it seemed so 
hard to accomplish it gracefully. He did 
it at the end very briefly ; it struck him that 
this was the best way. Three days after 
he had sent his letter there arrived one from 
Gordon himself, informing Bernard that he 
had suddenly determined to bring Blanche 
to Europe. She was not well, and they 
would lose no time. They were to sail 
within a week after his writing. The letter 
contained a postscript—‘ Captain Lovelock 
comes with us.” 
CHAPTER X. 


BERNARD prepared for Gordon’s arrival 
in Paris, which, according to his letter, 
would take place in a few days. He was 
not intending to stop in England; Blanche 
desired to proceed immediately to the 
French capital, to confer with her man-mil- 
liner, after which it was probable that they 
would go to Italy or to the East for the 
winter. “I have given her a choice of 
Rome or the Nile,” said Gordon, “ but she 
tells me she doesn’t care a fig where we go.” 

I say that Bernard prepared to receive his 
friends, and I mean that he prepared mor- 
ally—or even intellectually. Materially 
speaking, he could simply hold himself in 
readiness to engage an apartment at a 
hotel and to go to meet them at the station. 
He expected to hear from Gordon as soon 
as this interesting trio had arrived in Eng- 
land, but the first notification he received 
came from a Parisian hotel. It reached 
him in the shape of a very short note, in the 
morning, shortly before lunch, and was to 
the effect that his friends had alighted in 
the Rue de la Paix the night before. 

“ We were tired, and I have slept late,” 
said Gordon; “otherwise you should have 
heard from me earlier. Come to lunch, if 
possible. I want extremely to see you.” 

Bernard, of course, made a point of going 
to lunch. In as short a time as possible he 
found himself in Gordon’s sitting-room at 
the Hotel Middlesex. The table was laid 
for the midday repast, and a gentleman 
stood with his back to the door, looking 
out of the window. As Bernard came in, 


this gentleman turned and exhibited the 
ambrosial beard, the symmetrical shape, the 
monocular appendage, of Captain Lovelock. 

The Captain screwed his glass into his 
eye, and greeted Bernard in his usual fash- 
ion—that is, as if he had parted with him 
overnight. 
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“Oh, good morning! Beastly morning, 
isn’t it? I suppose you are come to lunch- 
eon—I have come to luncheon. It ought 
to be on table, you know—it’s nearly two 
o'clock. But I dare say you have noticed 
foreigners are never punctual—it’s only 
English servants that are punctual. And 
they don’t understand luncheon, you know 
—they can’t make out our eating at this 
sort of hour. You know they always dine 
so beastly early. Do you remember the 
sort of time they used to dine at Baden ?— 
half-past five, half-past six; some unearthly 
hour of that kind. That’s the sort of time 
you dine in America. I found they'd in- 
vite a man at half-past six. That’s what I 
call being in a hurry for your food. You 
know they always accuse the Americans of 
making a rush for their victuals. I am 
bound to say that in New York, and that 
sort of place, the victuals were very good 
when you got them. I hope you don’t 
mind my saying anything about America ? 
You know the Americans are so deucedly 
thin-skinned—they always bristle up if you 
say anything against their institutions. The 
English don’t care a rap what you say— 
they’ve got a different sort of temper, you 
know. With the Americans I’m deuced 
careful—I never breathe a word about any- 
thing. While I was over there I went in 
for being complimentary. I laid it on 
thick, and I found they would take all I 
could give them. I didn’t see much of 
their institutions, after all; I went in for 
seeing the people. Some of the people 
were charming—upon my soul, I was sur- 
prised at some of the people. I dare say 
you know some of the people I saw; they 
were as nice people as you would see any- 
where. ‘There were always a lot of people 
about Mrs. Wright, you know; they told me 
they were all the best people. You know she 
is always late for everything. She always 
comes in after every one is there—look- 
ing so devilish pretty, pulling on her gloves. 
She wears the longest gloves I ever saw in 
my life. Upon my word, if they don’t 
come, I think I will ring the bell and ask 
the waiter what’s the matter. Wouldn’t 
you ring the bell? It’s a great mistake, 
their trying to carry out their ideas of 
lunching. That’s Wright’s character, you 
know ; he’s always trying to carry out some 
idea. When I am abroad, I go in for the 
foreign breakfast myself. You may depend 


upon it they had better give up trying to 
do this sort of thing at this hour.” 
Captain Love’ ock was more disposed to 





| ing a long time? 


| 





| that. 


conversation than Bernard had known him 
before. His discourse of old had been 
languid and fragmentary, and our hero had 
never heard him pursue a train of ideas 
through so many involutions. To Ber- 
nard’s observant eye, indeed, the Captain 
was an altered man. His manner betrayed 
a certain restless desire to be agreeable, to 
anticipate judgment—a disposition to smile, 
and be civil, and entertain his auditor, a 
tendency to move about and look out of the 
window and at the clock. He struck Ber- 
nard as a trifle nervous—as less solidly 
planted on his feet than when he lounged 
along the Baden gravel-walks by the side 
of his usual companion—a lady for whom, 
apparently, his admiration was still consid- 
erable. Bernard was curious to see whether 
he would ring the bell to inquire into the 
delay attending the service of lunch; but 
before this sentiment, rather idle under the 
circumstances, was gratified, Blanche passed 
into the room from a neighboring apart- 
ment. To Bernard’s perception Blanche, 
at least, was always Blanche; she was a 
person in whom it would not have occurred 
to him to expect any puzzling variation, 
and the tone of her little, soft, thin voice 
instantly rang in his ear like an echo of yes- 
terday’s talk. He had already remarked 
to himself that after however long an 
interval one might see Blanche, she re-ap- 
peared with an air of familiarity. This 
was in some sense, indeed, a proof of the 
agreeable impression she made, and she 
looked exceedingly pretty as she now sud- 
denly stopped on seeing our two gentlemen, 
and gave a little cry of surprise. 

“Ah! I didn’t know you were here, 
They never told me. Have you been wait- 
How d’ye do? You 
must think we are polite.” She held out 
her hand to Bernard, smiling very gra- 
ciously. At Captain Lovelock she barely 
glanced. “I hope you are very well,” she 
went on to Longueville; but I needn’t ask 
You're as blooming as a rose. What 
in the world has happened to you? You 
look so brilliant—so fresh. Can you say 
that to a man—that he looks fresh ? Or can 
you only say that about butter and eggs ?” 

“It depends upon the man,” said Cap- 
tain Lovelock. “ You can’t say that a man’s 
fresh who spends his time in running about 
after you /” 

“ Ah, are you here ?” cried Blanche with 
another little cry of surprise. “I didn’t 
notice you—I thought you were the waiter. 
This is what he calls running about after 





me,” she added, to Bernard; “ coming to 
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breakfast without being asked. How queerly | 


5] 


they have arranged the table!” she went 
on, gazing with her little elevated eyebrows 
at this piece offurniture. “I always thought 
that in Paris, if they couldn’t do anything 
else, they could arrange a table. 1 don’t 
like that at all—those horrid little dishes on 
each side! Don’t you think those things 
ought to be off the table, Mr. Longueville ? 
I don’t like to see a lot of things I’m not 
eating. And I told them to have some 
flowers—pray, where are the flowers? Do 
they call those things flowers? They look 
as if they had come out of the landlady’s 
old cap! Mr. Longueville, do look at 
those objects.” 

“They are not like me—they are not 
very fresh,” laughed Bernard. 

“It’s no great matter—we have not got 
to eat them,” growled Captain Lovelock. 

“T should think you would expect to— 
with the luncheon you usually make!” re- 
joined Blanche. “Since you are here, 
though I didn’t ask you, you might as well 
make yourself useful. Will you be so good 
as to ring the bell? If Gordon expects 


| 


that we are going to wait another quarter | 
of an hour for him he exaggerates the pa- | 


tience of a long-suffering wife. If you are 


very curious to know what he is about, he is | 
writing letters, by way of a change. He writes | 


about eighty a day; 

must be strong people! 
for me that I am married to Gordon; if I 
were not he might write to me—to me, to 
whom it’s a misery to have to answer even 
an invitation to dinner! To begin with, I 
don’t know howto spell. If Captain Love- 
lock ever boasts that he has had letters 
from me, you may know it’s an invention. 
He has never had anything but telegrams 
—three telegrams—that I sent him in Amer- 
ica about a pair of slippers that he had left 
at our house and that I didn’t know what 
to do with. Captain Lovelock’s slippers 
are no trifle to have on one’s hands—on 
one’s feet, I suppose I ought to say. For 
telegrams the spelling doesn’t matter; the 
people at the office correct it—or if they 
don’t you can put it off on them. I never 
see anything nowadays but Gordon’s back,” 
she went on, as they took their places 
at table—“ his noble broad back, as he sits 
writing his letters. That’s my principal 
view of my husband. I think that now 


we are in Paris I ought to have a portrait 
of it by one of the great artists. 
be such a characteristic pose. 


It would 
I have quite 


his correspondents | 
It’s a lucky thing | 


' 








forgotten his face and I don’t think I should 
know it.” 

Gordon’s face, however, presented itself 
just at this moment; he came in quickly, 
with his countenance flushed with the pleas- 
ure of meeting his old friend again. He 
had the sun-scorched look of a traveler who 
has just crossed the Atlantic, and he smiled 
at Bernard with his honest eyes. 

* Don’t think me a great brute for not 
being here to receive you,” he said, as he 
clasped his hand. “1 was writing an im- 
portant letter and I put it to myself in this 
way : ‘If I interrupt my letter I shall have to 
come back and finish it; whereas if I finish 
it now, I can have all the rest of the day to 
spend with him.’ So I stuck to it to the 
end, and now we can be inseparable.” 

“ You may be sure Gordon reasoned it 
out,” said Blanche, while her husband 
offered his hand in silence to Captain Love- 
lock. 

“Gordon’s reasoning is as fine as other 
people’s feeling!” declared Bernard, who 
was conscious of a desire to say something 
very pleasant to Gordon, and who did not 
at all approve of Blanche’s little ironical 
tone about her husband. 

“ And Bernard’s compliments are better 
than either,” said Gordon, laughing and 
taking his seat at table. 

“ ] have been paying him compliments,” 
Blanche went on. “I have been telling 
him he looks so brilliant, so blooming— 
as if something had happened to him, as if 
he had inherited a fortune. He must have 
been doing something very wicked, and he 
ought to tell us all about it, to amuse us. 
I am sure you are a dreadful Parisian, Mr. 
Longueville. Remember that we are three 
dull, virtuous people, exceedingly bored 
with each other’s society, and wanting to 
hear something strange and exciting. If it’s 
a little improper, that wont spoil it.” 

“ You certainly are looking uncommonly 
well,” said Gordon, still smiling, across the 
table, at his friend. “I see what Blanche 
means - 

“ My dear Gordon, that’s a great event,” 
his wife interposed. 

“Tt’s a good deal to pretend, certainly,” 
he went on, smiling always, with his red 
face and his blue eyes. “ But this is no great 
credit to me, because Bernard’s superb con- 
dition would strike any one. You look as 
if you were going to marry the Lord Mayor’s 
daughter!” 

If Bernard was blooming, his bloom at 
this juncture must have d. epened, and in so 
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doing indeed have contributed an even 
brighter tint to his expression of salubrious 
happiness. It was one of the rare occa- 
sions of his life when he was at a loss for a 
verbal expedient. 


“It’s a great match,” he nevertheless 
murmured, jestingly. ‘“ You must excuse 


my inflated appearance.” 

“It has absorbed you so much that you 
have had no time to write to me,” said Gor- 
don. “I expected to hear from you after 
you arrived.” 

“] wrote to you a fortnight ago—just be- 
fore receiving your own letter. You left 
New York before my letter reached it.” 

“ Ah, it will have crossed us,” said Gor- 
don. “ But now that we have your society 
I don’t care. Your letters, of course, are 
delightful, but that is still better.” 

In spite of this sympathetic statement 
Bernard cannot be said to have enjoyed his 
lunch; he was thinking of something else 
that lay before him and that was not agree- 
able. He was like a man who has an 
acrobatic feat to perform—a wide ditch to 
leap, a high pole to climb—and who has a 
presentiment of fractures and bruises. For- 
tunately he was not obliged to talk much, as 
Mrs. Gordon displayed even more than her 
usual vivacity, rendering her companions 
the graceful service of lifting the burden of 
conversation from their shoulders. 

“TI suppose you were surprised to see us 
rushing out here so suddenly,” she observed 
in the course of the repast. “ We had said 
nothing about it when you last saw us, and 
I believe we are supposed to tell you every- 
thing, aint we? I certainly have told you 
a great many things, and there are some of 
them I hope you haven’t repeated. I have 
no doubt you have told them all over Paris, 
but I don’t care what you tell in Paris— 
Paris isn’t so easily shocked. Captain 
Lovelock doesn’t repeat what I tell him; I 
set him up as a model of discretion. I 
have told him some pretty bad things, and 
he has liked them so much he has kept 
them all to himself. I say my bad things 
to Captain Lovelock, and my good things 
to other people; he doesn’t know the differ- 
ence and he is perfectly content.” 

“ Other people as well often don’t know 
the difference,” said Gordon, gravely. 
“You ought always to tell us which are 
which.” 

Blanche gave her husband a little imper- 
tinent stare. 


| too proud to point it out. 








| 
| 





“ When I am not appreciated,” she said, | 


with an attempt at superior dryness, 


“Tam | antechamber. 


I don’t know 
whether you know that I’m proud,” she 
went on, turning to Gordon and glancing 
at Captain Lovelock ; “ it’s a good thing to 
know. I suppose Gordon will say that I 
ought to be too proud to point shat out; 
but what are you to do when no one has 
any imagination? You have a grain or 
two, Mr. Longueville; but Captain Love- 
lock hasn’t a speck. As for Gordon, je n’en 
parle pas! Buteven you, Mr. Longueville, 
would never imagine that I am an interest- 
ing invalid—that we are traveling for my 
delicate health. The doctors haven’t given 
me up, but I have given them up. I know 
I don’t look as if I were out of health; but 
that’s because I always try to look my 
best. My appearance proves nothing— 
absolutely nothing. Do you think my 
appearance proves anything, Captain Love- 
lock ?” 

Captain Lovelock scrutinized Blanche’s 
appearance with a fixed and solemn eye; 
and then-he replied : 

“It proves you are very lovely.” 

Blanche kissed her finger-tips to him in 
return for this compliment. 

“You only need to give Captain Love- 
lock a chance,” she rattled on, “and he is 
as clever as any one. That’s what I like 
to do to my friends—I like to make chan- 
ces for them. Captain Lovelock is like my 
dear little blue terrier that I left at home. 
If I hold out a stick he will jump over it. 
He wont jump without the stick; but as 
soon as I produce it he knows what he 
has todo. He looks at it a moment and 
then he gives his little hop. He knows he 
will have a lump of sugar, and Captain 
Lovelock expects one as well. Dear Cap- 
tain Lovelock, shall I ring for a lump? 
Wouldn’t it be touching? Gargon, un 
morceau de sucre pour Monsieur le Capitaine / 
But what I give A/onsieur le Capitaine is 
moral sugar! I usually administer it in 
private, and he shall have a good big mor- 
sel when you go away.” 

Gordon got up, turning to Bernard and 
looking at his watch. 

“Let us go away, in that case,” he said, 
smiling, “and leave Captain Lovelock to 
receive his reward. We will go and takea 
walk; we will go up the Champs Elysées. 
Good morning, AZ. & Capitaine.” 

Neither Blanche nor the Captain offered 
any opposition to this proposal, and Ber- 
nard took leave of his hostess and joined 
Gordon, who had already passed into the 
Gordon took his arm and 
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they gained the street; they strolled in the 
direction of the Champs Elysees. 

‘ For a little exercise and a good deal of 
talk, it’s the pleasantest place,” said Gordon. 
“I have a good deal to say; I have a good 
deal to ask you.” 

Bernard felt the familiar pressure of his 
friend’s hand, as it rested on his arm, and 
it seemed to him never to have lain there 
with so heavy a weight. It held him fast— 
it held him to account; it seemed a physical 
symbol of responsibility. Bernard was not 
re-assured by hearing that Gordon had a 
great deal to say, and he expected a sudden 
explosion of bitterness on the subject of 
Blanche’s irremediable triviality. The after- 
noon was a lovely one—the day was a per- 
fect example of the mellowest mood of 
autumn. ‘The air was warm and filled with 
a golden haze, which seemed to hang about 
the bare Parisian trees, as if with a tender 
impulse to drape their nakedness. A fine 
day in Paris brings out a wonderfully bright 
and appreciative multitude of strollers and 
loungers, and the liberal spaces of the 
Champs Elysées were on this occasion filled 
with those placid votaries of simple enter- 
tainment who abound in the French capital. 
The benches and chairs on the edge of the 
great avenue exhibited a dense fraternity 
of gazers, and up and down the broad walk 
passed the slow-moving and easily pleased 
pedestrians. Gordon, in spite of his an- 
nouncement that he had a good deal to 
say, confined himself at first to superficial 
allusions, and Bernard after a while had the 
satisfaction of perceiving that he was not 
likely, for the moment, to strike the note 
of conjugal discord. He appeared, indeed, 
to feel no desire to speak of Blanche in any 
manner whatever. He fell into the humor 
of the hour and the scene, looked at the 
crowd, talked about trifles. He remarked 
that Paris was a wonderful place after all, 
and that a little glimpse of the Parisian 
picture was a capital thing as a change; 
said he was very glad they had come, and 
that for his part he was willing to stay three 
months. 

“And what have you been doing with 
yourself?” he asked. “ How have you been 
occupied, and what are you meaning to 
do?” 





Bernard said nothing for a moment, and 
Gordon presently glanced at his face to see 
why he was silent. Bernard, looking askance, 
met his companion’s eyes, and then, resting | 
his own upon them, he stopped short. His | 


heart was beating; it was a question of say- | 


ing to Gordon outright, “ I have been occu- 
pied in becoming engaged to Angela Vivian.” 
But he couldn’t say it, and yet he must say 
something. He trned to invent something ; 
but he could think of nothing, and still 
Gordon was looking at him. 

“IT amso glad tosee you!” he exclaimed, 
for want of something better ; and he blushed 
—he felt foolish, he felt false—as he said it. 

“ My dear Bernard!” Gordon murmured 
gratefully, as they walked on. “It’s very 
good of you to say that; I am very glad we 
are together again. I want to say some- 
thing,” he added, in a moment; “I hope 
you wont mind it ” Bernard gave a 
little laugh at his companion’s scruples, and 
Gordon continued: “To tell the truth, it 
has sometimes seemed to me that we were 
not as good friends as we used to be—that 
something had come between us—I don’t 
know what, I don’t know why. I don’t 
know what to call it but a sort of lowering of 
the temperature. I don’t know whether you 
have felt it, or whether it has been simply a 
fancy of mine. Whateverit may have been, 
it’s all over, isn’t it? Weare too old friends 
—too good friends—not to stick together. 
Of course, the rubs of life may occasionally 
loosen the cohesion; but it is very good to 
feel that, with a little direct contact, it may 
easily be re-established. Isn’t thatso? But 
we shouldn’t reason about these things; one 
feels them, and that’s enough.” 

Gordon spoke in his clear, cheerful voice, 
and Bernard listened intently. It seemed 
to him there was an undertone of pain and 
effort in his companion’s speech ; it was that 
of an unhappy man trying to be wise and 
make the best of things. 

“ Ah, the rubs of life—the rubs of life!’ 
Bernard repeated vaguely. 

“ We mustn’t mind them,” said Gordon, 
with a conscientious laugh. “We must 
toughen our hides; or, at the worst, we must 
plaster up our bruises. But why should we 
choose this particular place and hour for 
talking of the pains of life?” he went on. 
‘Are we not in the midst of its pleasures ? 
I mean, henceforth, to cultivate its pleasures. 
What are yours, just now, Bernard? Isn't 
it supposed that in Paris one must amuse 
oneself? How have you been amusing 
yourself ?” 

“T have been leading a very quiet life,” 
said Bernard. 

“T notice that’s what people always say 
when they have been particularly dissipated. 
What have you done? Whom have you 
seen that one knows ?” 
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Bernard was silent a moment. 

“T have seen some old friends of yours,” 
he said at last. “I have seen Mrs. Vivian 
and her daughter.” 

«“ Ah!” Gordon made this exclamation, 
and then stopped short. Bernard looked at 
him, but Gordon was looking away ; his eyes 
had caught some one in the crowd. Ber- | 
nard followed the direction they had taken, | 
and then Gordon went on: “ Talk of the 
devil—excuse the adage! Are not those | 
the ladies in question ?” 

Mrs. Vivian and her daughter were, in | 
fact, seated among a great many other quiet | 
people, in a couple of hired chairs, at the 
edge of the great avenue. They were 
turned toward our two friends, and when 
Bernard distinguished them, in the well- 
dressed multitude, they were looking straight | 
at Gordon Wright. 

“ They see you!” said Bernard. 

“ You say that as if I wished to run away,” | 
Gordon answered. “I don’t want to run | 
away; on the contrary, I want to speak to | 
them.” 

“ That’s easily done,” said Bernard, and 
they advanced to the two ladies. 

Mrs. Vivian and her daughter rose from 
their chairs as they came; they had evi- 
dently rapidly exchanged observations, and 
had decided that it would facilitate their 
interview with Gordon Wright to receive him 
standing. He made his way to them through 
the crowd, blushing deeply, as he always did | 
when excited; then he stood there bare- | 
headed, shaking hands with each of them, | 
with a fixed smile, and with nothing, appar- 
ently, to say. Bernard watched Angela’s 
face ; she was giving his companion a beau- 
tiful smile. Mrs. Vivian was delicately cor- 
dial. 

“ T was sure it was you,” said Gordon at 
last. “ We were just talking of you.” 

“ Did Mr. Longueville deny it was we ?” 
asked Mrs. Vivian, archly; “ after we had 
supposed that we had made an impression 
on him!” 

“TI knew you were in Paris—we were in 
the act of talking of you,” Gordon went on, 
“1 am very glad to see you.” 

Bernard had shaken hands with Angela, 
looking at her intently; and in her eyes, as 
his own met them, it seemed to him that 
there was a gleam of mockery. At whom 





was she mocking—at Gordon, or at himself? | 
Bernard was uncomfortable enough not to 
care to be mocked; but he felt even more 
sorry that Gordon should be. 

“We also knew you were coming—Mr. 


| of seeing Blanche. 
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Longueville had told us,” said Mrs. Vivian; 
“and we have been expecting the pleasure 
Dear little Blanche!” 

“Dear little Blanche will immediately 
come and see you,” Gordon replied. 

“ Immediately, we hope,” said Mrs. Viv- 
ian. “We shall be so very glad.” Bernard 
perceived that she wished to say something 
soothing and sympathetic to poor Gordon; 
having it, as he supposed, on her conscience 
that, after having once encouraged him to 
regard himself as indispensable (in the capac- 
ity of son-in-law) to her happiness, she 
should now present to him the spectacle of 
a felicity which had established itself without 
his aid. ‘ We were so very much interested 
in your marriage,” she went on. “We 
thought it so—so delightful.” 

Gordon fixed his eyes on the ground for 
a moment. 

“T owe it partly to you,” he answered. 
“ You had done so much for Blanche. You 
had so cultivated her mind and polished her 
manners that her attractions were doubled, 
and I fell an easy victim to them.” 

He uttered these words with an exagger- 
ated solemnity, the result of which was to 
produce, for a moment, an almost embarrass- 
ing silence. Bernard was rapidly becoming 
more and more impatient of his own embar- 
rassment, and now he exclaimed, in a loud 
and jovial voice— 

“ Blanche makes victims by the dozen! 
I was a victim last winter; we are all vic- 
tims !” 

“ Dear little Blanche!” Mrs. Vivian mur- 
mured again. 

Angela had said nothing; she had simply 
stood there, making no attempt to address 
herself to Gordon, and yet with no affecta- 
tion of reserve or of indifference. Now she 
seemed to feel the impulse to speak to him. 

“When Blanche comes to see us, you 
must be sure to come with her,” she said, 
with a friendly smile. 

Gordon looked at her, but he said nothing. 

“ We were so sorry to hear she is out of 
health,” Angela went on. 

Still Gordon was silent, with his eyes fixed 
on her expressive and charming face. 

“ Tt is not serious,” he murmured at last. 

“ She used to be so well—so bright,” said 
Angela, who also appeared to have the de- 
sire to say something kind and comfortable. 

Gordon made no response to this; he 
only looked at her. 

“T hope you are well, Miss Vivian,” he 
broke out at last. 

“ Very well, thank you.” 
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“ Do you live in Paris?” 

“We have pitched our tent here for the 
present.” 

“ Do you like it?” 

“| find it no worse than other places.’ 

Gordon appeared to desire to talk with 
her; but he could think of nothing to say. 
Talking with her was a pretext for looking 
at her; and Bernard, who thought she had 
never been so handsome as at that particular 
moment, smiling at her troubled ex-lover, 
could easily conceive that his friend should 
desire to prolong this privilege. 

“Have you been sitting here long? 
Gordon asked, thinking of something at 
last. 

“ Half an hour. We came out to walk, 
and my mother felt tired. It is time we 
should turn homeward,” Angela added. 

“Yes, I am tired, my daughter. We 
must take a fracre, if Mr. Longueville will 
be so good as to find us one,” said Mrs. 
Vivian. 

Bernard, professing great alacrity, looked 
about him; but he still lingered near his 
companions. Gordon had thought of some- 
thing else. “Have you been to Baden 
again?” Bernard heard him ask. But at 
this moment Bernard espied at a distance an 
empty hackney-carriage crawling up the 


” 


avenue, and he was obliged to go and sig- | 


nal to it. When he came back, followed by 
the vehicle,.the two ladies, accompanied by 
Gordon, had come to the edge of the pave- 
ment. ‘They shook hands with Gordon be- 
fore getting into the cab, and Mrs. Vivian 
exclaimed : 

“ Be sure you give our love to your dear 
wife !” 

Then the two ladies settled themselves 
and smiled their adieux, and the little vic- 
toria rumbled away at an easy pace, while 
Bernard stood with Gordon, looking after it. 
They watched it a moment, and then Gor- 
don turned to his companion. He looked 
at Bernard for some moments intently, with 
a singular expression. 

“It is strange for me to see her! 
said, presently. 

“1 hope it is not altogether disagreeable,” 
Bernard “nswered smiling. 

“She is delightfully handsome,” Gordon 
went on. 

“She is a beautiful woman.” 

* And the strange thing is that she strikes 
me now so differently,” Gordon continued. 
“T used to think her so mysterious—so 
ambiguous. She seems to be now so sim- 


ple.” 


” 


he 





** Ah,” said Bernard, laughing, “ that’s an 
improvement ! ” 

“So simple and so good!’ 
claimed. 

Bernard laid his hand on his companion’s 
shoulder, shaking his head slowly. 

* You must not think too much about 
that,” he said. 

“So simple—so good—so charming!” 
Gordon repeated. 

“Ah, my dear Gordon!” Bernard mur- 
mured. 

But still Gordon continued. 

“So intelligent, so reasonable, so sensi- 
ble.” 

“Have you discovered all that in two 
minutes’ talk ?” 

“ Yes, in two minutes’ talk. 
hesitate about her now!” 

“ It’s better you shouldn’t say that,” said 
Bernard. 

“Why shouldn’t I say it? 

| me it’s my duty to say it.” 

“ No—your duty lies elsewhere,” said 
Bernard. ‘“ There are two reasons. One 
is that you have married another woman.” 

| “What difference does that make ?” cried 
Gordon. 

Bernard made no attempt to answer this 
inquiry ; he simply went on— 

“The other is—the other is 

But here he paused. 

“ \What is the other ?” Gordon asked. 

“That I am engaged to marry Miss Viv- 
ian.” 
| And with this Bernard took his hand off 
| Gordon’s shoulder. 
| Gordon stood staring. 
| To marry Miss Vivian?” 
| Now that Bernard had heard himself say 
it, audibly, distinctly, loudly, the spell of his 
apprehension seemed broken, and he went 
on bravely. 

“We are to be married very shortly. It 
has all come about within a few weeks. It 
will seem to you very strange—perhaps you 
wont like it. That’s why I have hesitated 
to tell you.” 

Gordon turned pale; it was the first time 
Bernard had ever seen him do so ; evidently 
he did not like it. He stood staring and 
frowning. 

“ Why, I thought—I thought,” he began 
at last—* I thought that you disliked her!” 

“ T supposed so, too,”said Bernard. “ But 
I have got over it.” 

Gordon turned away, looking up the 
great avenue into the crowd. Then turning 
| back, he said— 


’ 


Gordon ex- 


I shouldn’t 


It seems to 
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“ | am very much surprised.” 

“ And you are not pleased!” 

Gordon fixed his eyes on the ground a 
moment. 

“I congratulate you on your engage- 
ment,” he said at last, looking up with a 
face that seemed to Bernard hard and un- 
natural. 

“It is very good of you to say that, but 
of course you can’t like it! Iwas sure you 
wouldn’t like it. But what could I do? I 
fell in love with her, and I couldn’t run 
away simply to spare you a surprise. My 


dear Gordon,” Bernard added, “ you will | 


get used to it.” 

“ Very likely,” said Gordon, dryly. 
you must give me time.” 

“ As long as you like!” 

Gordon stood for a moment again staring 
down at the ground. 

“Very well, then, I will take my time,” 


he said. “ Good-bye!” 


* But 


And he turned away, as if to walk off 


alone. 
“ Where are you going ?” asked Bernard, 


| stopping him. 


“TI don’t know—to the hotel, anywhere 
To try to get used to what you have told me.” 

“ Don’t try too hard; it will come of 
itself,” said Bernard. 

“ We shall see!” 

And Gordon turned away again. 

“ Do you prefer to go alone ?” 

“ Very much—if you will excuse me!” 

“T have asked you to excuse a greater 
want of ceremony!” said Bernard, smiling. 

“T have not done so yet!” Gordon re- 
joined; and marching off, he mingled with 
the crowd. 

Bernard watched him till he lost sight 
of him, and then, dropping into the first 
empty chair that he saw near him, he sat 
and reflected that his friend liked it quite as 
little as he had feared. 


(To be concluded.) 
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COFFEE 


In 1878, Brazil exported more than five 
hundred million pounds of coffee ; a large 
proportion of this went to the United States. 
Coffee is the principal product of Brazil, and 
the coffee tax constitutes a great share of 
the government revenue. 

My exploration of the coffee industry 
began on the hills around Entre Rios, away 
back of the Organ Mountains. Here the 
scenery is quiet; the woods, for the most 
part, have been cut away; good, hard roads 
wind through the valleys, and the river 
is spanned at intervals by stout bridges. 

VoL. XIX.—17. 


BERRIES 


1 


ON THE TREE. 


The landscape is purpled with the breath 
of summer. There, in the swampy ground, 
the forest is wild and luxuriant yet, with 
palm-trees and festooned llianas. On either 
side of the road there are coffee planta- 
tions, stretching up the hill-sides. Some of 


them are dark green, like the green of trail- 
| ing myrtles; these are strong bearing fields, 


five or six years old. Others, the worn 


' out grounds, are full of dead branches, 


with only two or three green shoots about 
each root. Others again have just been 
planted, and the long rows of young trees 
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COFFEE PLANTATION 


are conspicuous over the neatly weeded 
surface. ‘The air is full of a perfume like 
jessamine, wafted from the thick-blooming 
trees. ‘The dazed insects go reveling in it, 
dive deep to the honey cups, come out 
staggering with ‘their strong draught, and 
tumble over the branches 
inebriety. 

Carl and I enjoy it all. Carl is my Ger- 
man friend, and we have come up from 
Rio to study the coffee plantations. He 
is mounted on a bony horse; I bestride a 
most disreputable kicking mule; behind us 
rides our half-breed guide, José. LIron-shod 
hoofs rattle merrily ; the sorry beasts take 
new life out here on the breezy slopes. 
Over the purple hills we ride; past white- 
washed farm-houses and little country 
stores; down through shady ravines among 
the tree ferns and great glossy philoden- 
drons; catching glimpses of virgin forest in 
the valleys; passing mile after mile of coffee- 
fields on the uplands. 

And now a row of cocoa-nut palms 
comes in sight, and a cluster of roofs in a 
great walled space, like a prison yard. We 
draw rein at the folding door. Anold negro 
comes up with bowed head and straw hat 
held humbly against his breast. He swings 
the door open for us, and we clatter up the 
gravel walk to the proprietor’s mansion. It 


in shameless | 


| shaking hands with us as we alight. 


IN SOUTHERN BRAZIL, 


is a large, low building, tile roofed and kal- 
somined with some light tint; there is a 
shady piazza, and a few flowering shrubs 
grow in little inclosed spaces before it; 
beyond this, we see no attempt at orna- 
ment. In front of the house, there in an 
immense smooth pavement of concrete, oc- 
cupying half an acre or more, and with a 
low wall around it; this is the “verre, on 
which coffee is dried. Beyond, are the 
various mills and workshops, and the negro 
quarters, opening toward the master’s house ; 
there may be twenty buildings in the cluster, 
—all neat and substantial, but as unpictur- 
esque as possible. 

“Come in, come in, gentlemen,” cries 
Senhor S——, meeting us at the steps and 
See 
is a big, burly fellow, rosy, like an English- 
man, and not at all ceremonious. We are 
invited to seat ourselves on the piazza, 
while he reads our letters. We explain that 
we wish to remain for a few days, that we 
may study plantation life more closely. 

“ Fois nao? Why not? A room shall 
be prepared at once. Meanwhile, let us 
breakfast.” 

As our host is a bachelor, there are no 
introductions. The breakfast—a very good 
one—is discussed amid much pleasant con- 
versation. Two or three negro servants 
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stand behind our chairs, but, like most 
Brazilian house-servants, they serve more 
for show than for use. The dining-room 
is large and bare. At one side there is a 
writing-desk, with a few books, mostly agri- 
cultural manuals and government reports— 
Portuguese and French. ‘Two or three un- 
artistic pictures adorn the walls; the furni- 
ture is solid and angular, and badly 
matched. Retiring to the parlor to smoke 
our Cigarettes, we find that apartment very 
little better. There is a piano, of course ; 
the furniture is rich, but tasteless, and is 
set at right angles. There is not a single 
book in the room, and, save the agricultural 
treatises, none in the house. Our host was 
expensively educated in Europe, and he is 
naturally intelligent and progressive; but, 
like many other Brazilian planters, he is 
entirely absorbed in his plantations. Be- 
yond the coffee-trees, and the slaves, and 
the ~z/rets that he may gain from them, he 
has very little interest in the world and its 
doings. 

He discourses of the plantation and the 
improvements that he is introducing. This 
was one of the old-time estates that had 
fallen into negligence and decay. Senhor 


apparently worn-out land. There are 4,000 
acres in the estate, 2,200 of which are under 
cultivation. The rest is virgin forest. The 
fields count 400,000 bearing coffee- trees, and 
our host is just planting as many more. 
Large plots also are appropriated to corn, 
beans, etc., wherewith the two hundred 
slaves are fed. 

In southern Brazil, a coffee-field seldom 
lasts more than thirty years. The planta- 
fertile hill-sides, 


tions are made on the 
where the forest has been growing thick 
and strong. But the soil here is never 


deep—six or eight inches of mold at the ut- 
most. In the tropics there are no long 
winters with mats of dead vegetable matter 
rotting under the snow. The leaves fall 
singly, and dry up until they break into 
dust; logs and decaying branches in the 
shady woods are carried away by white 
ants and beetles; hence the mold bed in- 


| creases very slowly ; in twenty-five or thirty 


years, the strong-growing coffee-trees eat it 
all up. Most planters simply cut down the 
forest and leave the trees to dry in the sun 


for six or eight weeks, when they are 
burned. S——, more provident, lets the 


logs rot where they lie, which they do in a 





| 


J 





S—— has brought young vigor and driving 
management to it. He has abandoned the 


old tracks, introduced new machinery and 
new ideas, and his neighbors are astonished 
to see the wonderful results obtained from 
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THE VIVEIRO. 


year or two; in the open sunlight they are 
saved from insects, and the ground receives 
a large accession to its strength. 

Back of the house there are two yards or 
small fields, four acres, perhaps, together. 
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THE PULPING-MACHINE, 


The ground is covered with earthen pots 
set close together, only leaving little path- 
ways at intervals. Each of the two hun- 
dred thousand pots contains a_ thriving 
young coffee-plant. The ground forms a 
gentle slope, and water is constantly run- 
ning over it, so that it is always soaked. 
The pots, through orifices at the bottoms, 
draw up enough of this water to keep the 
roots moistened. The young plants are 
protected from the sun by mat screens 
stretched on poles above the ground. 

This is a costly system. Most of the 
planters take root shoots at random from 
the old fields and set them at once into 
unprepared ground. Sr. S——’s experiment 
has cost him probably $20,000; the pots 
alone cost $11,000. But he will make at 
least $50,000 by the operation. In the first 
place, he gains a good year in the start that 
he gives to these young plants. Then they 
are not put back in the transplanting; the 
pots are simply inverted and the roots come 
out with the earth. They are set into mold 
or compost which has been prepared in deep 
holes. The tender rootlets catch hold of 
this at once, and in a day or two the plant 
is growing as well as ever. 

The nurslings come from selected seeds 
of half a dozen varieties. Sr. S—— has 
them planted at first in small pots. A dozen 
slaves are engaged transplanting the six-inch 
high shoots to larger pots. Little tired- 


looking children carry them about on their 
shoulders, working on as steadily as the old 
ones, for they are well trained. Sr. S—— 
wants to make his. plants last fifty years, so 
he is careful and tender with them. The 
little blacks will be free in 1892, so his _pol- 
icy is to get as much work as possible from 
them while he can. 

The plants are set in rows, about ten feet 
apart. They grow, and thrive, and are 
happy, out on the hill-side. Warm sunshine 
caresses the leaves; generous rains feed 
the tender roots; the ground is kept free 
from intruding weeds and bushes, and 
the planter waits for his harvest. After 
four years, the trees are six feet high and 
begin to bear. By the sixth year, the crops 
are very large,—three or even four pounds 
per tree at times. Meanwhile, corn and 
mandioca are planted between the rows. 
Often in a new plantation the expenses are 
nearly covered by these subsidiary crops. 

In this month of November only a few 
of the slaves are in the new fields. Novem- 
ber is the principal gathering month, and 
almost the whole force must be at work in 
the bearing orchards. From sunrise to sun- 
set, men, women, and children are gather- 
ing the berries in baskets, working silently 
and steadily under the overseer’s eye. 
Every day, each slave gathers on the aver- 
age berries enough to produce fifty pounds 
of dried coffee. The pickings are col- 


























s, lected in carts 
and brought 


to the mill- 
house, where 








PICKING COFFEE. 


be prepared for the market. And now let 
us consider the processes of preparing it. 

The coffee-berry is a little larger than a 
cranberry, and something like one in ap- | 
pearance. Each of the two seeds is envel- | 
oped in a delicate membrane, the /erga- 
minho. This being strongly adherent can 
only be removed by strong rub- 


| skin, forming the berry. 


the seedsmust | 
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| tough shell, the casca, which, in turn, is 


surrounded by a thin white pulp and outer 
Nearly all the 
processes of preparation seek, first, the re- 
moval of the outer pulp by maceration in 
water; second, the drying 
of the seeds with their cov- 
erings; third, the removal 
of the 
after they 
these three 
sometimes added a fourth, 
by which the seeds are 
sorted according to their 
forms and sizes. 

On the hill-side above 
the mills, there is a 
ment-lined trough, through 
which a strong stream of 
water is running. This 
water has been carefully 
cleansed by a series of 
strainers, and the trough 
is covered to keep out 
rubbish. Through a funnel-shaped opening, 
the coffee berries are thrown into the stream, 
which carries them down with it to a large 
vat; from the bottom of this vat, a pipe 
draws off the heavier berries to the pulp- 
ing machine (despolpador ), while the lighter 
and almost valueless ones are floated off 


several cov erings 
are dry. ‘To 
proc esses 15 


ce 





bing, even when the seed is dry. 
Outside of the pergaminho there 
is a thicker and loose covering, 
the casguinho. The two 
with their respective 
inner and outer 
coverings, are 
together en- 
veloped 
in a 


seeds, 
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with the surface water to another pipe. The 
pulping machine is simply a revolving iron 
cylinder, set with teeth and covered on 
one side by a curved sheet of metal against 
which it impinges as it turns. ‘The berries, 
carried to the cylinder with the stream 
of water, are crushed between it and the 
cover and the pulp is thus loosened. Pass 
ing from the pulping machine to a vat 
beyond, the water is kept in constant motion 
by a rapidly revolving wheel; by this means 
the pulp is thoroughly washed off and car- 


ried away with the water, while the heavier | 


seeds sink to the bottom; thence they are 
carried to a strainer which drains off the 
water and leaves the seeds ready for the 
next stage. 

Thus far the process employed on Sr. 
S——’s plantation is similar in principle to 
that seen elsewhere ; the tanks and troughs 
are indeed more elaborate in their arrange- 
ment, and hence the outer pulp is washed 
away more thoroughly. ‘The seeds are still 
inclosed, two together, in the outer and 
inner shells. 


The next process—that of drying—is | 


effected in two different ways. Both of 
these are employed on this plantation. 
The great cement-covered pavement in 


lay of the terreiro is done away with, while 
the product is much improved in quality. 
Against the expense of the drying machine, 
which is not very great, is also to be set the 
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GROUND FLOOR | 





front of the house is the “erveiro, used in the | 


old process ; the seeds are simply spread out 
on it and allowed to dry in the sun. About 
sixty days are required for this. Meanwhile 
the seeds must be raked over and turned 
during the day and gathered into piles and 
covered at night, or before rains. When a 
sudden shower comes up, the terreiro is 
picturesque with moving figures of slaves, 
employed in this work; for the rest, it is un- 
picturesque enough, like everything else 
about a coffee plantation except the ne- 
groes. 

Sr. S——., ever ready to avail himself of 
all modern improvements, is adopting the 
new system of drying by steam. Back of 
the house there is a long, low building, 
which one hesitates to enter on account of 
its sweltering heat; within, a light vapor 
floats about the roof and is carried away 
through openings under the eaves. We see 
rows of great zinc-covered tables with raised 
edges, and steam-pipes running beneath 
them ; little clouds come from the drying 
coffee on these tables; one or two negroes 
move about, stirring the seeds here and 
there, and removing them as they are dried. 
This steam process is likely to supplant the 
old system entirely, for by it the coffee is dried 
thoroughly in a few hours, and the long de- 





DIAGRAM OF A COFFEE ENGENHO 


absolute saving of labor; three, or at most 
four, workmen will attend to twenty tables, 
which are quite enough for the largest plan- 
tation; the coffee runs no danger of injury 
by rains, and, the process being a constant 
and rapid one, there is no accumulation of 
half-prepared seeds. 

The coffee grains are still inclosed in 
their inner and outer shells, now dry and 
somewhat brittle. The removal of these is 
effected by a much moré complicated and 
expensive process. The first impression 
produced by Sr. S——’s mill-house is one of 
utter confusion. It is a large, substantial 
building, such as might be used for a fan- 
ning-mill in the United States. The floor 
and two galleries above it are occupied by a 
series of complicated mechanisms ; some of 
them like threshing machines, some like 
fanning-mills, some like nothing at all that 
a Northern reader is familiar with—all in 
motion with a constant clatter and grind- 
ing and pounding, by which, somehow, 
nicely cleaned coffee grains are evolved 
from the dirty-looking, nut-like shells that 
come from the drying tables. You think 
that so small a result might have been ob 
tained by a less complicated and expensive 
apparatus. There are, indeed, less formi- 
dable mills, in which the work is done by two 
or three machines; these are found on 
smaller plantations, where the planter is 
satisfied with a mediocre product, and only 
a few hundred or thousand arrobas (thirty- 
two pounds each) of coffee are prepared 
each year. But Sr. S——’s plantation turns 
out annually from sixteen to eighteen 
thousand arrobas, and in a few years the 
yield will be greatly increased; his mills 
must shell and clean all this in two or three 
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months. The large number of machines 
secures not only greater nicety in the result, 
but a far greater amount of work in a given 
time. The thirty thousand dollars expended 
on the mill-house and mills was wisely laid 
out; all the great coffee planters are adopt- 
ing these improved machines, most of which 
are of American invention and make. Many 
of the small proprietors bring their coffee to 
the large exgenhos, as a Northern farmer 
brings his grist to the miller. 

A machine described is as uninteresting 
as a machine before the eyes is attractive. 
Carl and I spend half a day in studying the 
mill-house, but it will be better to epitomize 
the process here in a rough diagram. 

The dried coffee nuts are brought to the 
mill-house in baskets, and deposited in a 
bin, a. ‘Thence they are carried by a band 
elevator, 4, to the ventilator, ¢, where sticks 
and rubbish are sifted out and the dust is 
fanned away. Now the coffee passes down 
through the tube @ to another elevator, ¢, 
which carries it to the sheller (descascador ), 
J, where the outer and inner shells (casco, 
casquinhe ) are crushed by revolving toothed 
cylinders. The grains and broken shells pass 
through a pipe, g, to the ventilator, 2, where 
the shells are sifted and fanned away ; the 
unbroken nuts are separated on a sieve, and 
passed by the pipe, ¢, back to the elevator, 
é, and so again to the sheller; the shells 
and rubbish fall into a bin, 7, from which 


















they are removed for manure; the coffee 
grains fall into the pipe, 4, and are carried 
by the elevator, 4, to the separator, m. This 
separator is composed of a pair of hollow 
revolving copper cylinders, pierced with 





PICKING OVER COFFEE. 


holes of different sizes and shapes; the cof- 
fee grains, dropped into the cylinders, fall 
through these holes, and are assorted by 
them into large and small, flat and round, 
grains, which pass into different bins, ”, 2, /. 
There still remains a portion of the fine 
inner covering of the grains (fergaminho ). 
This is removed in the drunidor, g, with 
constant shaking, trituration and 
fanning. Falling into the bin, 7, 
q the cleaned coffee is 
removed and carefully 
picked over by hand, 
; before it is finally con- 
: signed to the sacks. 
These ma- 
chines are the 
outgrowth of 
many years 
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of study. ‘Time was when the shells were 
broken in great wooden mortars, with 
immense labor; and even now on a great 
proportion of the plantations, the work is 
done in larger mortars with great metal- 





moved, partly by a turbine wheel, but prin- 
cipally by a large steam-engine, which Sr. 
S—— shows us with pardonable pride. 
From the machine house he takes us to his 
stock-yard, which, though an entirely sub- 





SUNDAY 


shod pestles, moved by steam or water 
power. In place of the ventilators also, 
one sees shallow hand-sieves, which the ne- 
gro women use with wonderful dexterity, sep- 
arating the fine dust, and tossing out the 
shells with a peculiar twist of the hands. 

A large plantation, like that of Sr. S—— 
is a little world in itself; there are smithies 
and workshops, machines for preparing 
mandioca, a saw-mill, a corn-mill, a sugar- 
cane mill, and a still where the cane-juice 
is made into rum. At one end of the 
inclosure there is a_brick-kiln, and near 
by a pottery, where most of the pots in 
the wviveiro were 
prepared. The 
machinery is 





















MORNING. 


sidiary business, is by no means insignificant; 
there are eighty-five oxen and nearly thirty 
mules, a hundred swine and fifty sheep, with 
innumerable turkeys, fowls, guinea-hens and 
pigeons. To crown all, there is a Zebu ox 
from India, which Sr. S—— bought in Paris, 
and imported for experiment. 

Picturesque groups of washerwomen 
gather about the great stone basin, where 
their work is done. Every morning we hear 
the clatter of a chopping machine cutting 
up sweet cane-tops for the cattle. In the 
kitchen, the slave rations are prepared in 
great kettles and ovens. Here a blacksmith 
is busy at his forge; there a carpenter is 
hammering. or sawing. Among all we do 
not see an idle negro, for even the white- 

headed octogenarians are employed, in 
basket-weaving, or other light work, and 
all the children, except the merest babies, 
must go to the fields 
with the rest. On Sun- 
day, a few of the weak- 
est gather about the 
quarters and indulge in 
something like recrea- 
tion. 

The negroes are kept 
under a rigid surveil- 
lance, and the work is 
regulated as by machin- 
ery. At four o’clock in 
the morning all hands 
are called out to sing 
prayers, after which 
they file off to their 
work. At six, coffee is 











CUTTING CANE-STALKS FOR THE CATTLE. 





given to them; at nine, 
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they breakfast on jerked beef, mandioca 
meal, beans, and corn-cake; at noon, they 
receive a smal! dram of rum ; at four o’clock, 
they get their dinner, precisely like the break- 
fast, and, like that, served in the fields, with 
the slightest possible intermission from work. 
At seven, the files move wearily back to the 
house, and draw up before the overseer or 
master, to the sound of a bugle from the tri- 


pod at one side; a bright fire half illumines, | 


policy he treats him well, as he would his 
| horse; he does not wish to diminish the 
value of his property. But if the slave is to 
be freed in ten or fifteen or twenty years, 
the policy of the master is to get as much 
service as possible out of him. A young, 
able-bodied negro, even if he is overworked 
| and cruelly treated, may reasonably be ex 
pected to last twenty years; humane masters 
may look beyond that and treat their slaves 








ROAD NEAR 


half conceals, the dark figures, sending flashes 
over the walls beyond and casting long 
shadows on the ground. The tools are 
deposited in a store-house and locked up ; 
two or three of the crowd, perhaps, advance 
timidly to make requests of the master ; 
then all are dispersed to household and mill 
work until nine o’clock ; finally, the men and 
women are locked up in separate quarters, 
and left to sleep seven hours, to prepare for 
the seventeen hours of almost uninterrupted 
labor on the succeeding day. Some masters, 
of course, work their slaves with more hu- 
manity. On Sunday there is a nominal hol- 
iday, which practically amounts to three or 
four hours of rest; none of the saint days 
are celebrated here, and even Christmas is 
passed unnoticed. 

The Brazilian system of gradual emanci- 


pation, however wise it may be in some | 


respects, brings with it an inevitable evil. 
If a man has unrestrained control of his 


Slave as long as the latter may live, from | 


ENTRE RIOS. 


well, but the majority see the matter simply 
in a business light. If a man is foolish 
enough to let his horse for five years, he 
must expect to get back a poor, broken- 
down animal. Yet he who hires the horse 
or the slave may be rather blinded than 
| naturally cruel,—blinded by that thickest of 
all bandages, business. 

All through the provinces of Rio de Ja- 
neiro and Sao Paulo are scattered great plan- 
tations like this of Sr. S——-; some, indeed, 
are even larger, embracing a -million trees or 
more, and employing many hundred slaves. 
_ Small plantations are numerous ; but many 
| of them are deeply in debt, and their suc- 

cess is altogether problematical. A vast 
share of the profits of coffee-planting is 
absorbed by the large proprietors, who, with 
| two or three hundred slaves and scores of 
labor-saving machines, can easily outstrip 
their poorer neighbors. The present finan- 
cial system of Brazil encourages the rich 
planter and retards the poor one. There is 
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no land-tax; the best coffee-lands are all 
taken up by capitalists, who hold them for 
years uncultivated. Eventually, with the 
extension of internal communication and 
the increased demand for planting-grounds, 
they secure enormous profits. ‘The ground 
held by Sr. S—— was purchased twenty-five 
years ago, at the rate of $10 per acre; the 
portion that still remains as forest is now 
worth at least $75 per acre, in the open 
market. 

An American can better comprehend 
these evils, by reflecting upon the results 
which a similar system would have brought 
to the United States. Suppose that no land- 
tax had been imposed in our western ter- 
ritories ; the whole country would have been 
bought up by speculators; purchasers for a 
few cents or dollars an acre would have 
held hundreds of square miles; the land 
would have risen to a fictitious value, a 
few rich men would have acquired enor- 
mous fortunes, and immigrants would have 
been kept out by the high prices and the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining farms. Immense tracts 
would still be lying idle, and instead of 
controlling the grain trade of the world, the 
United States might now be buying of other 
countries. Such results would only be the 
legitimate outgrowth of a system by which 
land, ever increasing in value, could he held 
without limit or restriction. 

So Carl and I reason as we ride back to 


Entre Rios in Sr. S——’s great traveling car- | 


riage. We admire the enterprise and keen- 
ness of our host; we would be ungrateful 
if we did not acknowledge his ready hos- 
pitality and kindness. None the less he is 
growing richer by the force of unjust laws 
and unrighteous tyrannical institutions; wit- 


ness the neglected grounds of his poorer | 


neighbors and the smileless faces of his 
slaves. 

The four mules canter on briskly over the 
hard ground. Presently we turn into the 
Uniio e Industria road.—the finest in 
Brazil, and formerly the only outlet of these 
regions. It was built by a private company 
who run on it a line of stages and freight 
wagons. From the head of the bay of Rio 
de Janeiro far into the province of Minas 
Geraes, the road is lined everywhere with 
rich coffee plantations. The planters send 
their produce to Entre Rios by this route, 
sometimes to Rio. Tolls are levied at in- 
tervals; with these and the stage charges, 
the company reaps a rich harvest. 

With a tinkling of bells and a patter of 
hoofs, the mule trains pass on down the 


road. The animals walk in single file, each 
one with a pair of coffee sacks slung from 
the rough pack frame; behind them come 
the muleteers, mounted or on foot, and 
dressed in the picturesque, half European 
costume of the Brazilian country people. 
Nearly all the coffee is brought to the rail- 
roads in this manner. Formerly the rough 
paths did not allow of any better conveyance. 
Now there are many good roads about Rio 
and Sao Paulo, but even when these are 
available, the planters cling to the old 
system; only a few use wagons. 

Entre Rios is on a branch of the Dom 
Pedro Segundo railway, where the latter 
meets the Unido e Industria road. From 
its situation, the little country town promises 
to become a thriving inland city, the me- 
tropolis of this rich coffee region. The hills 
around are covered with plantations, each 
with its white walled fazenda, like a castle; 
odd contrasts to these are the jaunty, 
modern-looking railroad station, and the 
attendant hotel, which might be a country 
tavern in the United States. Mule trains 
come to discharge their cargoes at the 
station; bags of coffee are piled on the 
platforms and cars are being loaded with 
them; a store-house near by is half filled with 
coffee awaiting shipment. From the titled 
gentleman who passes you, to the dapper 
landlord, and the merest day laborer, every- 
body in Entre Rios is dependent on coffee; 
the streets and buildings are fragrant with 
coffee; people drink coffee at the restau- 
rant and quote coffee prices; sell coffee, 
buy it, plant it, gather it, live and labor with 
very little thought beyond coffee and the 
golden stores it will bring into their purses. 
The railroad was built to carry away the 
coffee ; that is its main business, almost its 
only income, for of other freight there is 
very little; there are not many passengers, 
and of them ninety per cent. are coffee 
planters or coffee traders. 

The smooth, well-built route passes up 
the picturesque valley, by coffee planta- 
tions everywhere, until it joins the main 
line from Sado Paulo to Rio. Then we wind 
up the mountains, passing through a score 
of tunnels, clinging to the sides of giddy 
precipices, peering up from cavern-like 
valleys, dashing on by forest so wild and 
luxuriant that it almost rivals that of the 
Amazons. The brown gneiss rises above 
us in strange peaks, mountains of goodly 
size. Itatiaia, the highest of all, is capped 
with clouds ; its summit is almost ten thou- 
sand feet above the sea, so that snow is 
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sometimes found there, and palms cannot 
grow among the rocks, 

rhe mountains are grand and picturesque 
beyond all description ; the railroad, too, 
merits all the praises that have been lavished 
on its construction, for it is a triumph of 
engineering and workmanship. In fact one 
who travels over the road is very apt to let 
his admiration run away with his judgment. 
For a moment let us consider the road aside 
from the mountains and tunnels, on the 
question of bare utility. 

The Dom Pedro Segundo railroad is the 
largest and, with perhaps one exception, the 
most important in Brazil. The total length 
of the main line is 365 miles, and extensions 
are made almost every year. The road 
was commenced under the management of 
an incorporated company, interest of 7 per 
cent. on the capital stock being guaranteed 
by the government. 
first portion of the road, it was necessary to 
cross the mountains near Rio, and so diffi- 
cult and expensive was this work, that by 
the time one hundred miles were completed, 
the capital was entirely exhausted. In 1865, 


| rates are charged from more distant places, 


But in building the 


the government bought the road of the | 
stockholders, and it has since been built | 


and run as a branch of the imperial service. 
The road, as we have seen, is finely con- 


structed ; it is regular and safe; the stations | 
and store-houses are well built and tasteful ; | 
the coaches are comfortable and the ordi- | 
nary traveler, at least, has no fault to find | 


with the officials. 
ital of rather more than $40,000,000, the 
government realizes an average income of 
five and one-half per centum yearly. 


On the invested cap- | 


So | 


far the result is good; the road is well | 


managed, and is a source of actual gain to 
the government. Let us see if the practical 
results to the people are equally good. 

Coming down about ninety miles from 
Entre Rios, we paid 9,900 reis each for our 
tickets, say foyr dollars by existing exchange. 
This is a high but not an exorbitant rate; 
second-class tickets are just one-half as much, 
and “excursion tickets,” good for both ways, 
can be had at a reduced price. Our light 
satchels cost us nothing, of course; but if we 
had had trunks, even small ones, we should 
have had to pay as much for them as for 
ourselves. A fellow-passenger brought down 
five goats from Entre Rios,—g,goo reis he 
paid for himself, and 9,900 reis for every one 
of the goats. 

The regular tariff on coffee from Entre 
Rios to Rio is 2,000 reis,—about 85 cents 
per sack of 60 kilograms. Corresponding 


and on branch roads. From certain por- 
tions of Sao Paulo, every sack of coffee that 
reaches Rio or Santos must pay four dol- 
lars, or about one-third of the actual value 
in the Rio markets. The regular freight 
charges from Rio to New York vary from 
twenty to seventy-five cents per sack. 

Portions of Sao Paulo and Minas Geraes 
are well fitted for growing corn and even 
wheat, and it has often been suggested 
that these districts should supply Rio with 
bread-stufis. But if Sado Paulo grain or 
flour were brought to Rio by railroad, it 
could nevercompete with American produce ; 
nay, it is a demonstrable fact that it could 
be undersold by California grain, brought 
by way of the Pacific Railroad to New 
York, and thence by sailing vessels to Rio. 

The freight rates on the Dom Pedro 
Segundo railroad are cheaper by one-third 
than those on any other railroad in Brazil. 
Only three or four lines are paying a rea- 
sonable percentage on their invested capitals, 
and many would have to be abandoned 
altogether but for the government guarantee 
of seven per centum annually. Of course, 
these roads are a heavy drain on the gov- 
ernment, and hence on the country, and the 
high freights neutralize any commensurate 
gain which might accrue to the districts 
through which they pass. Even the Dom 
Pedro Segundo line is a doubtful advantage. 
Plans have more than once been discussed 
for bringing coffee to Rio by mule trains, 
and it is averred that this could be done at 
a lower rate than that demanded by the 
railroad. 

Brazilians are crying out against these 
excessive tariffs, but the remedy is not ap- 
parent. No public or private railroad can 
afford to carry freight at a rate that involves 
a dead loss, or leaves no margin for profits. 
Most of these roads were built with the 
idea of “opening up,” or “ developing” 
this or that region; that is, the railroads were 
expected to bring prosperity to the country ; 
but it was not always clear that the country 
could give prosperity to the railroads. Ifa 
steady stream of working immigrants had 
been flowing in, such reasoning might /er- 
haps be good. But Brazil gets few immi- 
grants, and the quality of these few is not 
of the best; the development of new dis- 
tricts means simply a spreading out of the 
present resources, not an actual increase ot 
production. 

I believe that the mistake of Brazilian rail- 
road schemes is that they do not consider 
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the status of the population. 
ern provinces a large proportion of the poorer 
people are non-producers ; that is, they culti- 
vate only small tracts, and raise enough 
mandioca and corn for their own use, but al- 
most nothing more. ‘lhe large plantations 
are few and scattered ; the products, sugar, 
cotton, hides, etc., are not enough to sup- 
port a railroad even with the present high 
freights. In the south, a large portion of 
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the ground is taken up by rich coffee plant- 
ers, who cultivate only portions of the 
ground. Now, the utmost yield of coffee 
is four or five hundred pounds per acre ; if 
a railroad drains one thousand square miles 
of coffee land, it can carry away no more 
than 300,000,000 or 400,000,000 pounds 
of coffee annually, while the same extent 


In the north- | 
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States would necessitate shipments of coal, 
provisions, cloths, and a thousand articles 
of luxury, all of which would be clear gain 
to a railroad, and no slight addition to the 
ingoing freights. 

No railroad, which depends for its pros- 
perity on coffee alone, can afford to establish 
a low freight tariff. Hence, the extent of 
such a road must be limited ; for ultimately 
a point will be reached from which the 
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of wheat or corn land would produce at | 


least ten times as much freight. Practically, 
the discrepancy is still greater. ‘The prov- 
ince of Sao Paulo, with its two draining 


railroads, probably does not furnish one- | 


thirtieth of the freight that is supplied by an 
equal extent of our Western grain-lands. 
Moreover, the great proportion of the popu- 
lation of coffee districts consists of slaves; 
their food is furnished by the plantations, 


and their clothes are few and scanty. To a | 


plantation like that of Sr. S——, the railroad 
brings nothing but the machinery and tools, 
with the furniture of the master’s house, and 
a few bales of cloth for the two hundred 
slaves. An equal population in the United 


freights will be so high that practically expor- 
tation will be prohibited. Brazilians talk of 
extending their railroads into Matto Grosso, 
eight hundred miles from the sea; but to 
what purpose ? Coffee cannot be cultivated 
there, because it cannot be exported, and 
there is no inflow of immigrants to establish 
grain farms, as in our Western states. I be- 
lieve that for the present Brazil should let 
these central regions alone. She should 
seek to condense and enrich her coast popu- 
lation; and, when new fields are required, 
there is the Amazons valley, an inexhausti- 
ble garden, with free water communication 
to the ocean. 

Sometimes the coffee is sold to traders 
at the railroad stations. More commonly, 


| the planters employ agents, or factors, at 


Rio de Janeiro, who sell the coffee, for a 


| small commission, to the packers (ensacca- 


dores). To these latter belong the great 
store-houses in the northern and eastern 
part of the city. Here there are hundreds 
of negro porters, carrying the heavy sacks 
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on their heads, or waiting at the street- 
corners for a job. The most of these are 
slaves; but some are free, and earn from 
$1.50 to $2 per day. They work often 
with bare bodies 





and arms, showing their | 


| porters bring them in, each bag is probed, 
and a handful of grains are taken out for 
samples. Subsequently the coffee is emptied 
out on the floor, and repacked in coarse 
sacks for shipping, the weight being carefully 
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superbly developed muscles ; but the sever- 
ity of their labor is evinced by diseased hips 
and inturned knees; very few of these por- 
ters attain the age of fifty years. 

We find ready admittance to a store- 
house, and the overseer takes pains to 
explain the different processes. It is a 
great, barn-like room, level with the pave- 
ment, and substantially floored and walled. 
The coffee-sacks are piled on either side, 
each pile bearing a separate mark, and each 
sack distinguished by a number. The in- 
coming loads are brought from the railroad 
Station in trucks and horse-cars. As the 


adjusted to 60 kilograms, or a little over 132 
| pounds. The old sacks bear the mark of 
| the planter from whom they came, and they 

are returned to him through the agent. 

The packers are speculators, buying the 
coffee outright, and selling it when they can 
do so to best advantage. of course avoiding 
the expense of a long storage. From the 
packer the coffee goes to the exporter, who 
is in correspondence with American or 
European houses, and who depends for his 
profits on the New York or Baltimore or 
London markets. With him, also, the pur- 
chases must be a matter of speculation and 
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calculation ; for, during the ocean transit of 
from three to seven weeks, the markets may 
fluctuate greatly. Sometimes a high price 
can be looked for at an early day, and 
then the exporter makes his shipments by 
steamer, to secure a quick passage; but at 
other times the markets require delay, and 
sailing vessels get the preference. Some 
shipments are very large ; single houses fre- 
quently send off eight or ten thousand bags 
by one steamer. ‘The whole immense busi- 
ness centers in a few dingy counting-rooms, 
where American or English merchants con- 
trol a million pounds of coffee with a stroke 
of the pen. 

Rio and Santos are the two great coffee 
ports of Brazil, and the three provinces of 
Rio de Janeiro, Sio Paulo, and Minas 
Geraes produce almost all the coffee that 
is sent out of the country. But if the story 
runs truly, the northern provinces have the 
honor of the first introduction of coffee- 
plants. As is well known, the tree is a 
native of Arabia and North-eastern Africa, 
but it had been introduced into America in 
the early part of the 18th century. It is 
related that a Portuguese traveler, visiting 
Cayenne about 1750, received a handful 
of coffee-berries from the wife of the French 
governor. The seeds from these were 
planted near Para, and from them sprang 
the first coffee-trees in Brazil. At one time 
there were many small coffee-orchards 
along the Amazons and perhaps a small 
exportation. Even now a few trees are 
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cultivated about the plantations and vil- 
lages, and the seed derived from these is 
of a very superior quality, probably the 
best in Brazil. But it would be hard to 
convince a Brazilian that coffee could 
be successfully grown in the northern prov- 
inces. 

The coffee-plant was first introduced into 
Rio in 1774, but it was long before it be- 
came an article of export. In 1800, ten 
sacks were sent out of this port, and in 1813, 
twelve sacks. In 1817, the first large ship- 
ments took place, about 64,0co sacks, 
From that time until 1851 the exportation 
steadily increased, reaching in the latter 
year over two million sacks, or 330,000,000 
pounds. Since that the increase has never 
been very great, and at times there has 
been a falling off in the yearly product. 
The want of growth is due, no doubt, to 
the ruinous system of cultivation, which 
robs the ground without enriching it; to 
the high freight tariffs and consequent use- 
lessness of the interior lands, and to the 
export duties, which may eventually ruin 
the industry altogether. Of late, other 
countries are turning their attention to 
coffee, and as soon as their young plan- 
tations are grown they will compete with 
Brazil in the markets of the world. Mexi- 
co, especially, is likely to be a power- 
ful rival, and if coffee is sent from her ports 
free of duty, she may eventually force Bra- 
zil to lower or remove her export tariffs, 
now the chief sources of her revenue. 
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II. 


STRAWBERRIES FOR HOME AND MARKET, 


AND ENRICHING THE SOIL. 


PREPARING 


Havinc from choice or necessity de- 
cided on the ground on which our future 
strawberries are to grow, the next step is to 
prepare the soil. The first and most nat- 
ural question will be, What is the chief need 
of this plant? Many prepare their ground 
in a vague, indefinite way. Let us prepare 
for strawberries. 

Whether it grows north or south, east or 
west, the strawberry plant is the same, and 
has certain constitutional traits and require- 
ments, which should be thoroughly fixed 
in our minds. Modifications of treatment 
made necessary by various soils and cli- 
mates are then not only easily learned but 
also easily understood. When asked what 
was the chief requirement in successful straw- 
berry culture, Hon. Marshall P. Wilder re- 
plied: “In the first place, the strawberry’s 
chief need is a great deal of water. In the 
second place, it needs more water. In the 
third place, I think I would give it a great 
deal more water.” And this is true. With- 
out moisture the best of fertilizers become 
injuriouserather than helpful. Therefore, in 
the preparation of the soil and its subse- 
quent cultivation, there should be a con- 
stant effort to secure and maintain moisture, 


1 


In suggesting, therefore, the best methods 
of preparing and enriching the ground, I 
will begin by considering soils that are 
already in the most favorable conditions, 
and that require the least labor and outlay. 
Man received his most essential agricultural 
instructions in the opening chapter of Gen- 
esis, wherein he is commanded to * subdue 
the earth.” Even the mellow Western 
prairie is at first a wild, untamed thing that 
must be subdued. This is often a simple 
process, and in our gardens and the greater 


| part of many farms has already been practi- 


cally accomplished. Where the deep, moist 
loam, just described, exists, the fortunate 
owner has only to turn it up to the sun and 
give it a year of ordinary cultivation, taking 
from it, in the process, some profitable hoed 
crop that will effectually kill the grass,—and 
his land is ready for strawberries. If his 
ground is in condition to give a good crop 
of corn it will also give a fair crop of berries. 
If the garden is so far “subdued ” as to yield 
kitchen vegetables, the strawberry may be 
planted at once, with the prospect of excel- 
lent returns, unless proper culture is neg- 
lected. 


Should the reader be content with me- 


| diocrity, there is scarcely anything to be said 


and the failure to do this is the chief cause | 


of meager crops. And yet, very probably 
the first step absolutely necessary to accom- 
plish this will be a thorough system of 
underdrainage. I have spent hundreds of 
dollars in such labors, and it was as truly 
my object to enable the ground to endure 
drought as to escape undue wetness. Let 
it be understood that it is moist and not 
wet land that the strawberry requires. If 
water stands or stagnates upon or a little 
below the surface, the soil becomes sour, 
heavy, lifeless; and, if clay is present, it 
will bake like pottery in dry weather and 
suggest the Slough of Despond in wet. 
Disappointment, failure and miasma are the 
certain products of such unregenerate re- 
gions, but, as is often the case with repressed 
and troublesome people, the evil traits of 


such soils result from a lack of balance, and | 


a perversion of what is good. 
If, however, we have mellow upland with 
natural drainage, let us first put that in order 


that we may have a remunerative crop as | 
' pared in such a thorough manner will prob- 


soon as possible. 


where the conditions are so favorable. But 
suppose one is not content with mediocrity. 
Then this highly favored soil is but the 
vantage ground from which skill enters on 
a course of thorough preparation and high 
culture. A man may plow, harrow and plant 
with strawberries the land that was planted 
the previous year in corn, and probably 
secure a remunerative return, with little more 
trouble or cost than was expended on the 
corn. Or, he may select half the area that 
was in corn, plow it deeply in October, and 
if he detects traces of the white grub, cross- 
plow it again. just as the ground is beginning 
to freeze. Early in the spring he can cover 
the surface with some fertilizer,—there is 
nothing better than a rotted compost of 
muck and barn-yard manure,—at the pro- 
portion of forty or fifty horse-loads to the acre. 
Plow and cross-plow again, and in each 
instance let the first team be followed by 
a subsoil or lifting plow, which stirs and 
loosens the substratum without bringing it 
to the surface. The half of the field pre- 
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ably yield three times the amount of fruit | be certain: the strawberry roots will go as 
that could be gathered from the whole area | deeply as the soil is prepared for them, and 
under ordinary treatment, and if the right | the results in abundant and enormous fruit 
varieties are grown, and a good market is | will be commensurate. English gardeners 
within reach, the money received will be in | advise trenching even to the depth of three 
a higher ratio. feet, where the soil permits it. Few soils 

The principle of generous and thorough | can be found so deep and rich by nature that 
preparation may be carried still further in | they cannot be improved by art; and the 
the garden, and its soil, already rich and | question for each to decide is how far the 
mellow, may be covered to the depth of | returns will compensate for extra preparation. 
several inches with well-rotted compost or Having thus considered the most favor- 
any form of barn-yard manure that is not | able land in the best condition possible, 

too coarse and full | under ordinary cultivation, I shall now 
of heat, and this may | treat of that less suitable until we finally 
be incorporated with | reach a soil too sterile and hopelessly bad 
the earth by trench- | to repay cultivation. I will speak first of 
ing to the | this same deep, moist loam in its unsub- 
depth of two | dued condition; that is, in stiff sod, trees or 
feet. Of this | brush-wood. Of course, these must be re- 
moved, and, as a rule, the crops on new 
land—which has been undisturbed by 
the plow for a number of years, and, 
perhaps, never robbed of its 
original fertility—will amply 
repay for the extra labor of 
clearing. Especially will this 
be the case if the brush and 
rubbish are 
burned even- 
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CLEARING LAND FOR STRAWBERRIES, 


finest of wild strawberries are found where | 


trees have been felled and the brush burned ; 
and the successful fruit-grower is the one 
who makes the best use of such hints from 
nature. The field would look better and 
the cultivation be easier if all the stumps 
could be removed before planting, but this 
might involve too great preliminary expense, 
and I always counsel against debt, except 
in the direst necessity. A little brush burned 
on each stump will effectually check new 
growth, and in two or three years these 
unsightly objects will be so rotten that they 
can be pried out and easily turned into 
ashes, one of the best of fertilizers. But 
where trees or brush have grown 
thickly, the roots and stumps must be 
eradicated. The thick growth on the sandy 
land of Florida is grubbed out at the cost 
of about $30 per acre, and I know of a 
gentleman who pays at the rate of $25 
per acre in the vicinity of Norfolk, Va. I 
doubt whether it can be done for less else- 
where. 

I have cleaned hedge-rows and stony 
spots on my place in the following thorough 
manner: A man commences with pick and 
shovel on one side of the land and turns it 
steadily and completely over by hand to 
the depth of fourteen to eighteen inches, 
throwing on the surface behind him all the 

VoL. XIX.—18. 


very | 


roots, stumps and stones, and stopping 
occasionally to blast when the rocks are too 
large to be pried out. This of course is 
expensive, and cannot be largely indulged 
in; but, when accomplished, the work is 
done for all time, and I have obtained at 
once by this method some splendid soil, in 
which the plow sinks to the beam. 

As most men handle the pick and shovel, 
| however, the fruit-grower must be chary in 
| his attempts to subdue the earth with these 
old-time implements. It is too much like 
making war with the ancient Roman short- 
sword in an age of rifled guns. I agree 
| with that practical and veteran horticultur- 
| ist, Peter Henderson, that there are no im- 
plements equal to the plow and subsoiler, 
| and in our broad and half-occupied country 
we should be rather shy of land where these 
cannot be used. 

The cultivator, whose deep, moist loam is 
| covered by sod only, instead of rocks, brush 
| and trees, may feel like congratulating him- 
| self on the easy task before him. But let 

him not be premature in his self-felicitation, 
| for he may find in his sod ground, espe- 
' cially if it be old meadow-land, an obstacle 
worse than stumps and stones—the Lachunos- 
terna fusca. This portentous name may 
well inspire dread, for the thing itself real- 
izes one’s worst fears. The deep, moist 
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loam is the favorite haunt of this little pest, 
and he who does not find it lying in wait 
when turning up land that has been long in 
sod may deem himself lucky. I mean the 
“white grub,” the larva of the May-beetle 
that so disturbs our slumbers in early sum- 
mer by its sonorous hum and aimless 
bumping against the wall. This white grub, 
which the farmers often call the “ potato 
worm,” is, in this region, the strawberry’s 
most formidable foe, and by devouring the | 
roots, will often destroy acres of the plants. 
If the plow turns up these ugly customers, 
the only recourse is to cultivate the land with 
some other crop until they turn into beetles 
and fly away. It is said that this pest 
rarely lays its eggs in plowed land, preferring | 
sod ground, where its larvz will be protected 
from the birds, and will find plenty of grass 
roots on which to feed. Nature sees to it 
that white grubs are taken care of, but our 
Monarch strawberries need our best skill 
and help in their unequal fight, and if 
Lachnos and tribe should turn out in force, 
Alexander himself would be vanquished. 
Excessive moisture will often prevent the 
immediate cultivation of our ideal strawberry | 
land. Its absence is fatal, itsexcess equally so. 
The construction of drains may be essen- 
tial for three causes. 1st. Land that is | 
dry enough naturally, may lie so as to collect | 
and hold surface water, which, accumulating | 
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It so happened that I found all these 
conditions on my farm at Cornwall on the 
Hudson, and perhaps I can treat the sub- 
ject best by giving the successful methods 
of coping with the evils. 

In front of my house there is a low, level 
plot of land containing about three acres. 
Upon this the surface water ran from all 
bs and there was no outlet. The soil 
was in consequence sour, and in certain 
spots only a wiry marsh grass would grow. 
And yet it required but a glance to see 
that a drain, which could carry off this sur- 
face water immediately, would render it the 
best land on the place. I tried, in vain, the 
experiment of digging a deep wide ditch 
across the entire track, in hopes of finding a 


| porous subsoil. Then I excavated great 


deep holes, but came to a blue clay that 
held water like rubber. The porous sub- 
soil in which I knew the region abounded, 
and which makes Cornwall exceptionally 


| free from all miasmatic troubles, eluded our 


spades like hidden treasures. I eventually 
found that I must obtain permission of a 
neighbor to carry a drain across another 
farm to the mountain stream that empties 
into the Hudson at Cornwall Landing. The 
covered drain through the adjoining place 
was deep and expensive, but the ditch across 
my land (marked A on the map) is a small 
one, walled with stone on either side. It 
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MAP SHOWING EXPERIMENTS IN THE DRAINAGE OF A STRAWBERRY FARM. 


with every rain and snow storm, at last 
renders the soil sour and unproductive. 
2d. Comparatively level land, and even 
steep hill-sides, may be so full of springs as 
to render drains at short intervals necessary. 
3d. Streams, flowing perhaps from distant | 
sources, may find their natural channel | 
across our grounds. If these channels are | 
obstructed or inadequate, we find our land 
falling into the ways of an old soaker. | 





answers my purpose, however, giving me 
as good strawberry land as I could wish. 
On both sides of this open ditch, and at 
right angles with it, I had the ground plowed 
up into beds 130 feet long by 21 wide. 
The shallow depressions between these 
beds slope gently toward the ditch, and 
thus, after every storm, the surface water is 
at once carried away. 

As may be seen from the map, my farm 
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is peculiar in outline, and resembles an ex- 
tended city lot, being 2,550 feet long, and 
only 410 wide. 

The house, as shown by the cut on page 
240, stands on quite an elevation, in the rear 
of which the land descends into another | 
swale or basin. The drainage of this pre- 
sented a still more difficult problem. Not 
only did the surface water run into it, but 
in moist seasons the ground was full of 
springs. The serious feature of the case 
was that there seemed to be no available 
outlet in any direction. Unlike the mellow 
sandy loam in front of the house, the swale 
in the rear was of the stiffest kind of clay— 
just the soil to retain and be spoiled by 
water. During the first year of our resi- 
dence here, this region was sometimes a 
pond, sometimes a quagmire, while again, 
under the summer sun, it baked into earth- 
enware. It was a doubtful question whether 
this stubborn acre could be subdued, and 
yet its heavy clay gave me just the diversity 
of soil I needed. Throughout the high 
gravelly knoll on which the house stands, 
the natural drainage is perfect, and a saga- 
cious neighbor suggested that if I cut a 
ditch across the clayey swale into the gravel 
of the knoll, the water would find a natural 
outlet and disappear. 

The ditch was dug eight feet wide and 
five feet deep, for I decided to utilize the 
surface of the drain asa road-bed. Passing 
out of the clay and hard pan, we came into 
the gravel, and it seemed porous enough to 
carry off a fair-sized stream. I concluded 
that my difficult problem had found a cheap 
and easy solution, and to make assurance 
doubly sure, I directed the men to dig a 
deep pit and fill it with stones. 

When they had gone about nine feet be- 
low the surface, I happened to be standing 
on the brink of the excavation watching the 
work. A laborer struck his pick into the 
gravel, when a stream gushed out that in its 
sudden abundance suggested that which 
flowed in the wilderness at the stroke of 
Moses’s rod. The probiem was now com- 
plicated anew. So far from finding an outlet, 
I had dug a well which the men could 
scarcely bail out fast enough to permit of 
its being stoned up. Now something had 
to be done, and I called in the services of 
Mr. Caldwell, city surveyor of Newburgh, 
and to his map I refer the reader for a 
clearer understanding of my tasks. 

Between the upper and lower swales, the 
ridge on which the house stands slopes to its 
greatest depression along its western bound- | 





ary, and I was shown that if I would cut 
deep enough the open drain in the lower 
swale could receive and carry off the water 
from the upper basin. ‘This appeared to be 
the only resource, but with my limited means 
it was like a ship-canal across the Isthmus 
of Panama. The old device of emptyin 

my drains into a hole that practically had 
no bottom, suggested itself to me. It would 
be so much easier and cheaper that I re- 
solved once more to try it, though with 
hopes naturally dampened by my last moist 
experience. I directed that the hole 
(marked B on the map) should be oblong 
and in the direct line of the ditch, so that if 
it failed of its purpose it could become a 
part of the drain. Down we went into as 
perfect sand and gravel as I ever saw, and 
the deeper we dug the dryer it became. 
This time, in wounding old “ Mother 
Earth,” we did not cut a vein, and there 
seemed a fair prospect of our creating 
a new one, for into this receptacle I de- 
cided to turn my largest drain and all the 
water that the stubborn acre persisted in 
keeping. 

I therefore had a “box-drain” con- 
structed along the western boundary of the 
place (marked C) until it reached the low- 
est point in the upper swale. This drain 
was simply and rapidly constructed in the 
following manner: a ditch was first dug 
sufficiently deep and wide and with a fall 
that carried off the water rapidly. In the 
bottom of this ditch the men built two 
roughly faced walls, one foot high and 
eight inches apart. Comparatively long, 
flat stones that would reach from wall to 
wall were easily found, and thus we hada 
covered water-course, eight inches by a foot, 
forming the common box-drain that will 
usually last a life-time. The openings over 
the channel were carefully “ chinked” in 
with small stones and all covered with 
inverted sods, shavings, leaves or anything 
that prevented the loose soil from sifting 
or washing down into the water-course. 

At the upper end of the box-drain, just 
described, a second and smaller receptacle 
was dug (marked D), and from this was 
constructed another box-drain(E),six inches 
square, across the low ground to the end 
of the canal in which we had found the 
well (F). This would not only drain a por- 
tion of the land but would also empty the 
big ditch (G) and prevent the water of the 
well from rising above a certain point. This 
kind of stone-work can be done rapidly: 
two men in two short winter days built 
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thirteen rods with a water-course six inches | 


in the clear. 

To the upper and further end of the 
canal (G), I constructed another and cheaper 
style of drain. In the bottom of this ditch 
(H), two stones were placed on their ends 
or edges and leaned together so as to form 
a kind of arch, and then other stones were 
thrown over and around them until they 
reached a point eighteen inches from the 
surface. Over these stones, as over the 
box-drains also, was placed a covering of 
any coarse litter to keep the earth from 
washing down; and then the construction 
of one or two short side-drains, the refilling 
the ditches and leveling the ground com- 
pleted my task. 
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It will be remembered that this entire | 
| the meadow and the slope of the mountain, 


system of drainage ended in the excavation 
(B) already described. The question was 
now whether such a theory of drainage 
would “ hold water.” 
I had dug must not, and I waited to see. 
It promised well. Quite a steady stream 
poured into it and disappeared. By and 
by there came a heavy March storm. 
When I went out in the morning everything 
was afloat. The big canal and the well 
at its lower end were full to overflowing. 
The stubborn acre was a quagmire, and 
alas! the excavation which I had hoped 
would save so much trouble and expense 
was also full. I plodded back under my 
umbrella with a brow as lowering as the 
sky. There seemed nothing for it but to 
cut a Dutch gap that would make a like 
chasm in my bank account. By noon it 


If it would, the hole | 
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of my garden, and the canal answers for a 
road-bed as at first intended. In the for- 
tuitous well, I have placed a force-pump, 
around which are grown and watered my 
potted plants. The theory of carrying 
drains into gravel does hold water, and some- 
times holes can be dug at a slight expense, 
that practically have no bottom. 

In the rear of my place there was a 
third drainage problem very different from 
either of the other two. My farm runs 
back to the nse of the mountain, whose 
edge it skirts for some distance. It thus 
receives at times much surface water. At 
the foot of the mountain slope, there are two 
or three acres of low alluvial soil that was 
formerly chiefly covered with the coarse 
useless herbage of the swamp. Between 


“the town” built a “ boulevard ” (marked 
I I on the map), practically “ cribbing” an 
acre or two of land. At the extreme end 
of the farm, and just beyond the alluvial 
ground, was the channel of a brook (marked 
J). Its strong bed, through which trickled 
a rill, had a very innocent aspect on the 
October day when we looked the farm over 
and decided upon its purchase. The rill 
ran a little way on my grounds, then 


| crept under the fence and skirted my west- 


cleared off and I went down to take a mel- | 
ancholy survey of the huge amount of work | 
that now seemed necessary, when, to my | 


great joy, the oblong cut, in which so many 
hopes had seemingly been swamped, was 
entirely empty. From the box-drain a large 
stream poured into it and went down—to 
China, for all that I knew. I went in haste 
to the big canal and found it empty, and 


the well lowered to the mouth of the drain. | 


The stubborn acre was now under my thumb 
and I have kept it there ever since. During 
the past summer, I had upon its wettest and 
stiffest portion two beds of Jucunda straw- 
berries that yielded at the rate of one hun- 
dred and ninety bushels to the acre. The 


Jucunda strawberry is especially adapted | 


to heavy land requiring drainage, and I 
think an enterprising man in the vicin- 
ity of New York might so unite them 
as to make a fortune. The hole was 
filled with stone and now forms a 


| old wild instincts. 


part | 


ern boundary for several hundred yards. 
On reaching a rise of a land, it re-entered 
my place and ran obliquely across it. It 
thus inclosed three sides of the low, bushy 
meadow I have named. Ina vague way I 
felt that eventually something would have 
to be done to direct this little child of the 
mountain into proper ways, and to subdue 
the spirit of the wilderness that it diffused 
on every side. I had its lower channel 
across the place (K K) cleared out, think- 
ing that this might answer for the present; 
and the gurgle of the little streamlet along 
the bottom of the ditch seemed a low laugh 
at the idea of its ever filling the three 
square feet of space above it. Deceitful 
little brook! Its innocent babble contained 
no suggestion of its hoarse roar, as on a 
March day, the following spring, it tore its 
way along, scooping the stones and gravel 
from its upper bed and scattering them far 
and wide over the alluvial meadow. Instead 
of a tiny rill, I found that I would have to 
cope at times with a mountain torrent. At 
first the task was too heavy, and the fitful- 
tempered brook, and the swamp-like regions 
it encompassed, were left for years to their 
At last the increasing 
demands of my business made it more neces- 
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MEN DITCHING—JUCUNDA STRAWBERRY. 


sary to have arable land, and I saw that, if 


| (K K) twelve feet wide and four or five 


I could keep it from being overwhelmed with | feet deep across my place, stoning up its 


water and gravel, the alluvial meadow was 
just the place for strawberries. 

I commenced at the lowest point where 
it finally leaves my grounds and dug a canal 


walls on either side. An immense amount 


| of earth and gravel was thrown on the lower 
| side so as to form a high, strong embank- 


ment in addition to the channel. Then, 
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where it entered the farm above the mea- | 


dow, I had a. wide, deep ditch excavated, 
throwing all the dééris between it and the 
land I wished to shield. Throughout the 
low meadow, two covered box-drains (L 
and M) were constructed so that the plow 
could pass over them. On the side of the 
meadow next to the boulevard and mountain, 
I had an open drain (N N) dug and filled 
with stones even with the ground. It was 
designed to catch and carry off the surplus 
water merely from the long extent of mount- 
ain slope that it skirted. The system of 
ditches to protect and drain the partial 
swamp, and also to manage the deceitful 
brook, was now finished, and I waited for 
the results. During much of the sum- 
mer there was not a drop of water in the 
wide canal, save where a living spring 
trickled into it. The ordinary fall rains 
could scarcely more than cover the broad, 
pebbly bottom, and the unsophisticated 
laughed and said that I reminded them of 
the general who trained a forty-pound gun 


on a belligerent mouse. I remembered what | 


I had seen and bided my time. 

But I did not have to wait till March. 
One November day it began to rain,—and 
it kept on. All the following night there 
was a steady rush and roar of falling water. 
It was no ordinary pattering, but a gusty 
outpouring from the “ windows of heaven.” 
The two swales in the front and the rear of 
the house became great muddy ponds, 
tawny as the “ yellow Tiber,” and through 
intervals of the storm came the sullen roar 
of the little brook that had been purring 
like a kitten all summer. Toward night 
Nature grew breathless and exhausted ; 
there were sobbing gusts of wind and sud- 
den gushes of rain that grew less and less 
frequent. It was evident she would become 
quiet in the night and quite serene after her 
long tempestuous mood. 
setting I ventured out with much misgiving. 


} 
| 


| flection, however, removed my fears. 





As the sun was | 


The deepening roar as I went down the | 


lane increased my fears, but I was fairly 
appalled by the wild torrent that cut off all 
approach to the bridge. The water had 
not only filled the wide canal, but also at a 


| 


point a little above the bridge, had broken | 


over and washed away the high embank- 
ment. I skirted along the tide until I 
reached the part of the bank that still re- 
mained intact, and there beneath my feet 
rushed a flood that would have instantly 
swept away horse and rider. Indeed, quite 


a large tree had been torn up by its roots 
and carried down until it caught in the 











bridge, which would also have gone had not 
the embankment above it given way. 

The lower part of the meadows was also 
under water. It had been plowed, and 
therefore would wash readily. Would any 
soil be left? A few moments of calm re- 
The 
treacherous brook had not beguiled me dur- 
ing the summer into inadequate provision 
for this unprecedented outbreak. I saw 
that my deep, wide cut had kept the flood 


| wholly from the upper part of the meadow 


which contained a very valuable bed of 
high-priced Sharpless strawberry-plants, and 
that the slowly moving tide which covered 
the lower part was little more than back- 
water and overflow. The wide ditches 
were carrying off swiftly and harmlessly the 
great volume that, had not such channels 
been provided, would have made my rich 
alluvial meadow little else than a stony, 
gravelly waste. The embankment had given 
way at a point too low down to permit 
much damage. 

My three diverse systems of drainage had 
thus practically stood the severest test, per- 
haps, that will ever be put upon them, and my 
grounds had not been damaged to any ex- 
tent worth naming. The cost had been 
large, but the injury caused by that one 
storm would have amounted to a larger 
sum had there been no other channels for 
the water than those provided by nature. 

My readers will find, in many instances, 
that they have land which must be or may 
be drained. If it can be done sufficiently, 
the very ideal strawberry soil may be secured, 
moist and deep, but not wet. 

In cases, however, when the fall is slight, 
say scarcely one foot in a hundred, it would 
be well to employ the services of a sur- 
veyor, and thus secure the proper grades. 
If stones are not convenient, tile can be 
bought at moderate prices; and if the task is 
at all extensive, the reader should not only 
consult a work like that by Col. George E. 
Waring, but also talk with practical men in 
the neighborhood who have grappled with 
like problems successfully. The common 
sense and experience indigenous to a local- 
ity is invaluable, and men often fail as 
well as succeed by being wiser than their 
neighbors. 

We have now reached a point at which 
we must consider land which in its essen- 
tial character is unfavorable to strawberries, 
and yet which may be the best to be had. 
The difficulties here are not merely acci- 
dental or remediable, such as lack of depth 
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or fertility, the presence of stones or stumps, 
undue wetness of the soil, etc. Any or all 
of these obstacles may he found, but, in 
addition, there are evils inseparable from 
the soil, and which cannot be wholly eradi- 
cated. The best we can hope in such a 
case is to make up by art what is lacking 
in nature. 

This divergence from the deep, moist 
sandy loam, the ideal strawberry land, is 
usually toward a stiff, cold, stubborn clay, or 


toward a droughty, leachy sand that retains | 


neither fertility nor moisture. Of course 
these opposite soils require different treat- 
ment. 

We will consider first the less objection- 
able, z.¢., the heavy clay. To call clay more 
favorable for strawberries than sandy land 
may seem like heresy to many, for it is a 
popular impression that light soils are the 
best. Experience and observation have, 
however, convinced me of the contrary. 
With the clay you have a stable foundation. 
Your progress may be slow but it can be 
made sure. Thecharacter of a sandy foun- 
dation was taught centuries ago. More- 
over, all the fine foreign-blooded varieties 
grow far better on heavy land, and a soil 
largely mixed with clay gives a wider range 
in the choice of varieties. 

If I had my choice between a farm of 
cold stiff clay or light leachy sand, I would 


unhesitatingly take the former, and I would | 


overcome its native unfitness by the follow- 
ing methods: If at all inclined to be wet, 
as would be natural from its tenacious 
texture, I should first drain it thoroughly. 
Then if I found a fair amount of vegetable 
matter, I would give it a dressing of air- 


fall, leaving it unharrowed so as to expose 
as much of the soil as possible to the 
action of the frost. Early in the spring, as 
soon as the ground was dry enough to work 
and all danger of frost was over, I would 
harrow in buckwheat and plow it under as it 
came into blossom ; then sow a second crop 


| and plow that underalso. It is the character- 


istic of buckwheat to lighten and clean land, 
and the reader perceives that it should be 
our constant aim to impart lightness and 
life to the heavy soils. Lime, in addition 
to its fertilizing effects, acts chemically on the 
ground, producing the desired effect. It 
may be objected that lime is not good for 
strawberries. That is true if the lime is 
applied directly to the plants, as we would 
ashes or bone dust, but when it is mixed 
with the soil for months it is so neutralized 
as to be helpful, and in the meantime its 
action on the soil itself is of great value. It 
must be used for strawberries, however, in 
very limited quantities. The coarse green 
straw of the buckwheat is useful by its 
mechanical division of the heavy land, while 
at the same time its decomposition fills the 
soil with ammonia and other gases vitally 
necessary to the plant. A clay soil retains 
these gases with little waste. It is thus 
capable of being enriched to almost any 
extent, and can be made a store-house of 
wealth. 

Where it can be procured, there is no 
better fertilizer for clay land than the prod- 


| uct of the horse stable, which as a rule 
| can be plowed under in its raw, unfermented 


| ing the best results. 


slacked lime, and plow it deeply late in the , 





state, its heat and action in decay produc- 
Of course judgment 
and moderation must be employed. The 
root of a young-growing plant cannot feed 
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in a mass of fermenting manure, no matter 
what the soil may be. The point I wish 
to make is that cold heavy land is greatly 
benefited by having these heating, gas-pro- 
ducing processes take place beneath its 
surface. After they are over, the tall rank 
foliage and enormous fruit of the Jucunda 
strawberry (a variety that can scarcely grow 
at all in sand) will show the capabilities of 
clay. 

While buckwheat is a good green crop to 
plow under, if the cultivator can wait for 
the more slowly maturing red-top clover he 
will find it far better, both to enrich and 
to lighten up his heavy soil; for it is justly 
regarded as the best means of imparting the 
mellowness and friability in which the 
roots of strawberries as well as all other 
plants luxuriate. There are no doubt soils 
fit for bricks and piping only, but in most 
instances by a judicious use of the means 
suggested, they can be made to produce 
heavy and long-continued crops of the larg- 
est fruit. 

These same principles apply to the small 
garden plot as well as to the acre. Instead 
of carting off weeds, old pea-vines, etc., dig 
them under evenly over the entire space 
when possible. Enrich with warm, light 
fertilizers, and if a good heavy coat of hot 
strawy manure, is trenched in the heaviest 
stickiest clay in October or November, 
strawberries or anything else can be planted 
the following spring. The gardener who 
thus expends a little thought and far-sighted 
labor will at last secure results that will sur- 
pass his most sanguine hopes, and that, too, 
from land that would otherwise be as hard 
as Pharaoh’s heart. 

Before passing from this soil to that of an 
opposite character, let me add a few words 
of caution. Clay land should never be 
stirred when either very wet or very dry, or 
else a lumpy condition results that injures 
it for years. It should be plowed or dug 
only when it crumbles. When the soil is 
sticky or turns up in great hard lumps, let it 
alone. The more haste the worst speed. 

Again, the practice of fall plowing, so 
very beneficial in latitudes where frosts are 
severe and long continued, is just the reverse 
in the far South. There our snow is rain, 
and the upturned furrows are washed down 
into a smooth sticky mass by the winter 
storms. On steep hill-sides, much of the 
soil would ooze away with every rain, or 
slide down hill ex masse. In the South, there- 


fore, unless a clay soil is to be planted at 
once, it must not be disturbed in the fall, 
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and it is well if it can be protected by stub- 
ble or litter, which shields it from the direct 
contact of the rain and from the sun’s rays. 
But cow-peas, or any other rank-growing 
green crop, is as useful to Southern clay as 
to Northern, and Southern fields might be 
enriched rapidly since their long season per- 
mits of plowing under several growths. 
Suppose that, in contrast, our soil isa light 
sand. In this case, the question of cultivat- 





COUNTING PLANTS. 


AND MAILING 


ing strawberry plants is greatly simplified, 
but the problem of obtaining a heavy crop 
is correspondingly difficult. The plow and 
the cultivator run readily enough, and 
much less labor is required to keep the 
weeds in subjection, but, as a rule, light 
land yields little fruit, and yet under favor- 
ing circumstances I have seen magnificent 
crops of certain varieties growing on sand. 
If sufficient moisture and fertility can be 
maintained, many of our best varieties will 
thrive and produce abundantly, but to do 
this is the very pith of our difficulty. Too 
often a sandy soil will not retain moisture 
and manure. Such light land is generally 
very deficient in vegetable matter and, 
therefore, whenever it is possible I would 
turn under green crops. If the soil could 
be made sufficiently fertile to produce a 
heavy crop of clover and this were plowed 
under in June, and then buckwheat har- 
rowed in and its rank growth turned under 
in August, strawberries could be planted at 
once with excellent prospects of fine crops 
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for the two succeeding years. Did I pro- 
pose to keep the land in strawberries, I would 
then give it another year of clover and buck- 
wheat. The green crop, when decayed, is 
lighter than clay, and renders its tenacious 
texture more friable and porous; it also ben- 
efits the sandy soil by supplying the absent 
humus, or vegetable mold, which is essen- 
tialto all plant life. This mold is also cool 
and humid in nature, and aids in retaining 
moisture. 

With the exception of the constant effort 
to place green vegetable matter under the 
surface, my treatment of sandy ground 
would be the reverse of that described for 
clay. Before using the product of the horse- 
stable, I would compost it with at least an 
equal bulk of leaves, muck, sods, or even 
plain earth, if nothing better could be found. 
A compost of stable manure with clay would 
be most excellent. If possible, I would not 
use any manure on light ground until all fer- 
mentation was over, and then I would rather 
harrow than plow it in. This will leave 
it near the surface, and the rains will leach 
it down to the roots—and below them, also 
Fertility cannot be stored 
up in sand as in clay, and it should be our 
uum to give our strawberries the food they 
need in a form that permits of its immediate 
use. Therefore, in preparing such land, I 
would advise deep plowing just before plant- 
ing, and, if possible, just after a rain; then 
the harrowing in of a liberal top-dressing 
of rotted compost, or of muck sweetened 
action of frost and the fermentation 
of manure, or, best of all, the product of 
the cow-stable. Decayed leaves, sods and 
wood ashes, also make excellent fertilizers. 

In the garden, light soils can be given a 
much more stable and productive characte 
by covering them with clay to the depth of 
one or two inches every fail. ‘The winter’s 
frost and rains mix the two diverse soils, to 
their mutual benefit. Carting sand on clay 
is rarely remunerative; the reverse is decid- 
edly so, and top-dressings of clay on light 
land are often more beneficial than equal 
amounts of manure. 

{s practically employed, I regard quick, 
stimulating manures, like guano, very injuri- 
ous to light soils. I believe them to be the 
curse of the South. ‘They are used “to 
make a crop,” as it is termed; and they do 
make it for a few years, but to the utter im- 
poverishment of the land. 

And yet, by the aid of these stimulating 
commercial fertilizers, the poorest and thin- 
nest soil can be made to produce fine straw- 

VoL. XIX.—19. 


—only too soon. 


by the 
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berries, if sufficient moisture can be main- 
tained. Just as a physician can rally an 
exhausted man to a condition in which he 
can take and be strengthened by food, so 
land, too poor and light to sprout a pea, 
can be stimulated into producing a meager 
green crop of some kind, which, plowed 
under, will enable the land to produce a 
second and heavier burden. This, in turn 
placed in the soil, will begin to give a sug- 
gestion of fertility. ‘Thus poor or exhausted 
soil can be made, by several years of skill 


ful management, to convalesce slowly into 
strength. 
Coarse, gravelly soils are usually even 


worse. If we must grow our strawberries 
on them, give the same general treatment 
that I have just suggested. 

On some peat soils the strawberry thrives 
abundantly ; on others it burns lwin- 
dles. With such a soil, I should experiment 
with bone-dust, ashes, etc., until I found 
just what was lacking. 

No written directions can take the place 
of common sense, judgment, and, above all, 
experience. Soils vary like individual char- 
acter. I have yet to learn of a system of 
rules that will teach how to with 
every man we meet. It is ever wise, how- 
ever, to deal justly and liberally. He that 
much from his land must give it 


no 
Alli ¢ 


us deal 


expects 
much. 
I have dwelt at length 
and enrichment of the land, since it is the 
corner-stone of all subsequent success. Let 
me close by emphasizing again the principle 
which was made prominent at first. Though 
we give our strawberry plants everything else 


on the preparation 
] 


they need, our crop of fruit will still be good 
or bad in proportion as we are able to main- 
tain abundant moisture during the blossom- 
ing and fruiting season. If provision can 
be made for irrigation, it may increase the 
yield tenfold. 


SECURING OUR PLANTS. 


HaAvInG prepared and enriched our ground, 
we are ready for the plants. . The kinds and 
quantities we desire are often not to be 
found in our vicinity. In private gardens, 
moreover, even if our neighbors are liberal 
and have the plants to spare, names and 
varieties are usually in a tangle. We must 
go to the nurseryman. At this point, per- 
haps, a brief appeal to the reader’s common 
sense may save much subsequent loss and 
disappointment. 

In most of our purchases, we see the arti- 
cle before we take it, and can estimate its 








value. Just the reverse is usually true of 
plants. Weknow—or believe—that certain 
varieties are valuable, and we order them 
from a distance, paying in advance. When 
received, the most experienced cannot be 
sure that the plants are true to the names 
they bear. We must plant them in our 
carefully prepared land, expend upon them 
money, labor, and, above all, months and 
years of our brief lives, only to learn, per- 
haps, that the varieties are not what we 
ordered, and that we have wasted everything 
on a worthless kind. The importance of 
starting right, therefore, can scarcely be 
overestimated. 
men who, in the main, grow their own stock, 
and therefore know about it, and who have 
established a reputation for integrity and 
accuracy. ‘The itinerant agent flits from 
Maine to California, and too often the mar- 
velous portraits of fruits that he exhibits do 
not even resemble the varieties whose names 
they bear. It is best to buy of those who 
have a “local habitation and a name,” and 
then, if anything is wrong, one knows where 
to look for redress. 

Even if one wishes to be accurate, it is 
difficult to know that one’s stock is abso- 
lutely pure and true toname. The evil of 
mixed plants is more often perpetuated in 
the following innocent manner than by any 
intentional deception: For instance, one 
buys from a trustworthy source, as he sup- 
poses, a thousand “ Monarch” strawberry 
plants, and sets them out in the spring. 
Al! blossoms should be picked off the first 
year, and, therefore, there can be no fruit 
as a test of purity that season. But by 
fall there are many thousands of young 
plants. The grower naturally says: “I 
bought these for Monarch, therefore they 
are Monarch,” and he sells many plants 
as such. When coming into fruit the 
second summer, he finds, however, that 
not one in twenty is a Monarch plant. As 
an honest man he now digs them under 
in disgust; but the mischief has already 
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It is always best to buy of | 


been done, and scattered throughout the 


country are thousands of mixed plants 
which multiply with the vigor of evil. 
Nurserymen should never take varieties 
for granted, no matter where obtained. 
I endeavor to so train my eye that I can 
detect the distinguishing marks even in 


the foliage and blossoms, and if anything 
looks suspicious I root it out. 
If possible, the nurseryman should start 


| by the operation within a year. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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with plants that he knows to be genuine, 
and propagate from them. Then by con- 
stant and personal vigilance he can main- 
tain a stock that will not be productive 
chiefly of profanity when coming into fruit. 

It is not thrift to save in the first cost of 
plants, if thereby the risk of obtaining poor, 
mixed varieties is increased. I do not care 
to save five dollars to-day and lose fifty 
A gentle- 
man wrote to me: “I have been outrage- 
ously cheated in buying plants.” On the 
same page he asked me to furnish stock 


| at rates as absurdly low as those of the man 


who cheated him. If one insists on hav- 
ing an article at far less than the cost of pro- 
duction, it is not strange that he finds some 
who will “cheat him outrageously.” I find 
it by far the cheapest in the long run to go 
to the most trustworthy sources and pay 
the grower a price which enables him to 
give me just what I want. 

When plants are both fine and genuine 
they can still be spoiled, or, at least, injured 
in transit from the ground where they grew. 
Dig so as to save all the roots, shake these 


| clean of earth, straighten them out, and 


tie the plants into bundles of fifty. Pack 
in boxes, with the roots down in moss and 
the tops exposed to the air. Do not press 
them in too tightly or make them too wet, 
or else the plants become heated—a process 
which speedily robs them of all vitality. In 
cool seasons, and when the distance is not 
too great, plants can be shipped in barrels 
thickly perforated with holes. The tops 
should be toward the sides and the roots in 
the center, down through which there should 
be a circulation of air. In every case en- 
velop the roots in damp moss or leaves— 
damp, but not wet. Plants can be sent by 
mail at the rate of one cent per ounce. 
Those sent out in this way rarely fail in 
doing well. 

The greater part of the counting and pack- 
ing of plants should be done in a cellar, 
in order to prevent the little fibrous roots, 
on which the future growth so greatly de- 
pends, from becoming shriveled. ‘The best 
part of the roots are extremely sensitive to 
sunlight or frost, and, worse than all, to a 
cold, dry wind. Therefore, have the plants 
gathered up as fast as they are dug and 
carried to a damp, cool place where the tem- 
perature varies but little. From such a 
place they can be packed and shipped with 
the leisure that insures careful work. 
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THE GRANDISSIMES.* 


A STORY OF 


CREOLE LIFE. 


By Greorcr W. CABLR, author of “Old Creole Days.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
WAS IT HONORE GRANDISSIME ? 


A CREOLE gentleman, on horseback one 
morning with some practical object in view, 
—drainage, possibly—had got what he 
sought,—the evidence of his own eyes on 
certain points—and now moved quietly 
across some old fields toward the town, 
where more absorbing interests awaited him 
in the Rue Toulouse; for this Creole gen- 
tleman was a merchant, and because he 
would presently find himself among the 
appointments and restraints of the counting- 
room, he heartily gave himself up, for the 
moment, to the surrounding influences of 
nature. 

It was late in November; but the air was 
mild and the grass and foliage green and 
dewy. Wild flowers bloomed plentifully 
and in all directions; the bushes were hung, 
and often covered, with vines of sprightly 
green, sprinkled thickly with smart-looking 
little worthless berries, whose sparkling com- 
placency the combined contempt of man, 
beast, and bird could not dim. The call of 
the field-lark came continually out of the 
grass, where now and then could be seen his 
yellow breast; the orchard oriole was exe- 
cuting his fantasias in every tree ; coveys of 
partridges ran across the path close under 
the horse’s feet, and stopped to look back 
almost within reach of the riding-whip; 
clouds of rice-birds, in their odd, irresolute 
way, rose from the high bulrushes and set- 
tled again, without discernible cause ; little 
wandering companies of sparrows undulated 
from hedge to hedge; a great rabbit-hawk 
sat alone in the top of a lofty pecan-tree ; 
that petted rowdy, the mocking-bird, dropped 
down into the path to offer fight to the horse, 
and, failing in that, flew up again and drove 
a crow into ignominious retirement beyond 
the plain; from a place of flags and reeds a 
white crane shot upward, turned, and then, 
with the slow and stately beat peculiar to 
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any hearty soul with impulses of genial 
friendliness and gentle candor ; such a scene 
as will sometimes prepare a man of the 
world, upon the least direct incentive, to 
throw open the windows of his private 
thought with a freedom which the atmos- 
phere of no counting-room or drawing-room 
tends to induce. 

The young merchant—he was young— 
felt this. Moreover, the matter of business 
which had brought him out had responded 
to his inquiring eye with a somewhat golden 
radiance, and your true man of business—he 
who has reached that elevated pitch of serene, 
good-natured reserve which is of the high 
art of his calling—is never so generous with 
his pennyworths of thought as when newly 
in possession of some little secret worth 
many pounds. 

By and by the behavior of the horse 
indicated the near presence of a stranger; 
and the next moment the rider drew rein 
under an immense live-oak where there was 
a bit of paling about some graves, and raised 
his hat. 

“ Good-mawning, seh.” But for the silent 
r’s, his pronunciation was exact, yet evidently 
an acquired one. While he spoke his salu- 
tation in English, he was thinking in French: 
“ Without doubt, this rather oversized, bare- 
headed, interrupted-looking convalescent 
who stands before me, wondering how I 
should know in what language to address 
him, is Joseph Frowenfeld, of whom Doctor 
Keene has had so much to say tome. A 
good face—unsophisticated, but intelligent, 
mettlesome and honest. He will make his 
mark ; it will probably be a white one; I 
will subscribe to the adventure.” 


“You will excuse me, seh?” he asked 


| after a pause, dismounting, and noticing, 


as he did so, that Frowenfeld’s knees showed 
recent contact with the turf; “ I have, my- 
self, some interhest in two of these grhaves, 


| seh, as I suppose—you will pahdon my 


her wing, sped away until, against the tallest | 
| ened paling, which encircled the  tree’s 
| trunk as well as the six graves about it. 
| There was in his face and manner a sort of 


cypress of the distant forest, she became a 
tiny white speck on its black, and suddenly 
disappeared, like one flake of snow. 

The scene was altogether such as to fill 


frheedom—you have in the otheh fo’.” 
He approached the old but newly whit- 


impersonal human kindness, well calculated 


* Copyright.—All rights reserved. 
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to engage a diffident and sensitive stranger, 
standing in dread of gratuitous benevolence 
or pity. 

“Yes, sir,” said the convalescent, and 
ceased; but the other leaned against the 
palings in an attitude of attention, and he 
felt induced to add: “I have buried here 
my father, mother and two sisters,’—he had 
expecied to continue in an unemotional tone ; 
but a deep respiration usurped the place ot 
speech. He stooped quickly to pick up his 
hat, and, as he rose again and looked into 
his listener’s face, the respectful, unobtrusive 
sympathy there expressed went directly to 
his heart. 

“Victims of the feveh,” said t 
with gentle gravity. ‘* How did that hap- 
pen eg 

As Frowenfeld, aft 
tion, began to speak, the 


‘r a momeni’s hesita- 
stranger let go the 
bridle of his horse and sat down upon the 
turf. Jo ej h apprec iated the | 
sat down, too; and thus the ice wus broken. 

The immigrant told his 
young—often younger than his years—and 
his listener several years his senior; but the 
Creole, true to able at any 
time to make himself as young as need be, 
and possessed the rare magic of drawing 
one’s confidence without see 


than merely pay attention. 


courtesy and 





story; he Was 


his blood, was 


ming to do more 

It followed that 
the story was told in full detail, including 
grateful acknowledgment of the | 
of an unknown friend, who had granted this 
burial-place on condition that he should not 
be sought out for the purpose of thanking 
him. 

So a \ 
which acquaintance grew with delightful 
rapidity. 

“What will you do now?” asked the 
stranger, when nce had followed 
the conclusion of the story 

“T hardly know. I am taken somewhat 
by surprise. I have not definite 
course in life—as yet. I have been a gen- 
eral student, but have not prepared myself 
for any profession; I am not sure what I 
shall be.” 

A certain energy in the immigrant’s face 
half redeemed this child-like speec h. Yet the 
Creole’s lips, as he opened them to reply, 
betrayed amusement; so he hastened to 
say: 

“ T apprheciate yo’ position, Mr. Frhowen- 
feld,—excuse me, I believe you said that 
was yo’ fatha’s name. And _ yet,”—the 
shadow of the amused smile lurked another 
instant about a corner of his mouth,—* if 


goodness 
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you would unde’stand me kindly I would 
say, take ca’e”’ 

What little blood the convalescent had 
rushed violently to his face, and the Creole 
added : 

‘I do not insinuate you would willingly 
be idle. I think I know what you want. 
You want to make up yo’ mind wow what 
you will do, and at yo’ leisu’e what you will 
be; eh? ‘To be, it seems to me,” he said 
in summing up,—*“to be is not so necessarhy 
as to do, eh? or-h am I wrhong ?” , 

‘No, sir,” replied Joseph, still red. “I 
was feeling that just now. -I will do the 
first thing that offers ; I can dig.” 

The Creole shrugged and pouted. 

« And be calleda & 
back.’ ” 

* But ” began 
overmuch warmth. 

The other interrupted him, shaking his 
head slowly, and smiling as he spoke. 

‘Mr. Frhowenfeld, it is of no use to 
talk ; you may hold in contempt the Crheole 
sco’n of toil—just as I do, myself, but in 
theorhy, my de’-seh, not too much in prhac- 
tice. You cannot affo’d to be ent’ely dif- 
ferhent to the community in which you live; 
is that not so?’ 

‘A friend of mine,” said Frowenfeld, 
‘has told me I must ‘ compromise.’ ” 

‘You must get acclimated,” responded 
that 





, pepe 
S OFHIGE— a 


the immigrant, with 





the Creole; “not in body only, you 
have done; but in mind—in taste—in con- 
ve’sation—and in convictions too, yes, ha, 
ha! ‘They all do it—all who come. They 


hold out a little while—a verhy little; then 
they open thei’ sto’es on Sunday, they im- 
po’t cahgoes of Afrhicans, they brhibe the 
officials, they smuggle goods, they have 
colo’d housekeepe’s. My-de’-seh, the wata 
must expect to take the shape of the buck 
et; eh?” 

* One 
migrant. 

“Ah!” said the Creole, with another 
amiable shrug, and a wave of his hand ; * cet- 
tainly you do not suppose that is my advice 
—that those things have my apprhoval.” 

Must we repeat already that Frowenfeld 
was abnormally young ? 

“Why have they not your condemna- 
tion?” cried he with an earnestness that 
made the Creole’s horse drop the grass 
from his teeth and wheel half around. 

The answer came slowly and gently. 

“ Mr. Frhowenfeld, my habit is to buy 
cheap and sell at a prhofit. My condemna- 
tion ? 


need not be water!” said the im 


My-de’-seh, there-h is no sa-a-ale 
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for-hit ! it spoils the sale of otheh goods, my- 
de’-seh. It is not tocondemn that you want; 
you want to suc-ceed. 
I am a mehchant, eh? My-de’-seh, can 
you affo’d not to succeed ?” 

' The speaker had grown very much in 
earnest in the course of these few words, 
and as he asked the closing question, arose, 
arranged his horse’s bridle and with his 
elbow in the saddle, leaned his handsome 
head on his equally beautiful hand. His 
whole appearance was a dazzling contra- 
diction of the notion that a Creole is a per- 
son of mixed blood. 

“T think I can!” replied the convales- 
cent, with much spirit, rising with more 
haste than was good, and staggering a mo- 
ment. 

Che horseman laughed outright. 

“Yo’ prhinciple is the best, I cannot 
dispute that; but whetheh you can act it 
out—rhefo’me’s do not make money, you 
know.” He examined his saddle-girth and 
began to tighten it. ‘“ One can condemn— 
too cautiously—by a kind of—elevated 
cowa’dice (I have that fault); but one can 
also condemn too rhashly; I rhemembeh 
when I did so. One of the occupants of 
those two grhaves you see yondeh side by 
side—I think might have lived longer-h if 
I had no spoken so rhashly for-h ’is rhights. 
Did you evva hear-h of Brhas-Coupé, Mr. 
Frhowenfeld ? ” 

“T have heard only the name.” 

“Ah! Mr. Frhowenfeld, there was a bold 
man’s chance to denounce wrhong and 
opprhession! Why, that negrho’s death 
changed the whole channel of my convic- 
tions.” 

The speaker had turned and thrown up 


his arm with frowning earnestness; he 
dropped it and smiled at himself. 
“Do not mistake me for one of yo’ 


new-fashioned Philadelphia ‘ negrhophiles’ ; 
Iam a mehchant, my-de’-seh, a good sub- 
ject of His Catholic Majesty, a Crheole 
of the Crheoles, and so fo’th, and so fo’th. 
Come!” 

He slapped the saddle. 

To have seen and heard them a little 
later as they moved toward the city, the 
Creole walking before the horse and Frow- 
enfeld sitting in the saddle, you might have 
supposed them old acquaintances. Yet the 
immigrant was wondering who his com- 
panion might be. He had not introduced 
himself—seemed to think that even an im- 
migrant might know his name without ask- 
ing. Was it Honoré Grandissime? Joseph 


Ha, ha, ha! you see | 


was tempted to guess so ; but the inscription 
on the silver-mounted pommel of the fine 
old Spanish saddle was /. AZ. 

The stranger talked freely. The sun’s 
rays seemed to set all the sweetness in him 
a-working, and his pleasant worldly wisdom 
foamed up and out like fermenting honcy. 

By and by the way led through a broad, 
grassy lane where the path turned alter- 
nately to right and left among some wild 
acacias. The Creole waved his hand to- 
ward one of them and said: 

“ Now, Mr. Frhowenfeld, you see? one 
man walks where-h ’e sees anothe’s trhack ; 
that is what makes a path; but you want a 
man, instead f passing arhound this 
prhickly bush, to lay hold of it with his 
naked hands and pull it up by the rhoots.” 

“ But a man armed with the truth is far 
from being bare-handed,” replied the con- 
valescent, and they went on, more and more 
interested at every step,—one 1n this very 
raw imported material for an excellent man, 
the other in so striking an exponent of a 
unique land and people. 

They came at length to the crossing of 
two streets, and the Creole, pausing in his 
speech, iaid his hand upon the bridle. 

Frowenfeld dismounted. 

“ Do we paht yeh?” asked the Creole. 
“Well, Mr. Frhowenfeld, I hope to meet 
you soon again.” 

“ Indeed, I thank you, sir,” said Joseph, 
“and I hope we shall, although ——” 

The Creole paused with a foot in the 
stirrup and interrupted him with a playful 
gesture; then as the horse stirred, he 
mounted and drew in the rein. 

“T know; you want to say you cannot 
accept my philosophy and I cannot apprhe- 
ciate yo’s ; but I apprheciate it mo’ than you 
think, my-de’-seh.” 


ot 


The convalescent’s smile showed much 
fatigue. 
The Creole extended his hand ; the immi- 


grant seized it, wished to ask his name, but 
did not; and the next moment he was 


gone. 


The convalescent walked meditatively 


| toward his quarters, with a faint feeling of 


having been found asleep on duty, and 
awakened by a passing stranger. It was 
an unpleasant feeling, and he caught him- 
self more than once shaking his head. 
He stopped, at length, and looked back ; 
but the Creole was long since out of sight. 
The mortified self-accuser little knew how 
very similar a feeling that vanished person 
was carrying away with him. He turned 
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and resumed his walk, wondering who Mon- 
sieur J. M. might be, and a little impatient 
with himself that he had not asked. 

“It is Honoré Grandissime; it must be 
!” he said. 

Yet see how soon he felt obliged to change 
his mind. 


he 


CHAPTER VIII. 


SIGNED—HONORE GRANDISSIME. 


On the afternoon of the same day, having 
decided what he would “ do,” he started out 
in search of new quarters. He found noth- 
ing then, but next morning came upon a 
small, single-story building in the rue Roy- 
ale,—corner of Conti,—which he thought 
would suit his plans. There were a door 
and show-window in the rue Royale, two 
doors in the intersecting street, and a small 
apartment in the rear which would answer 
for sleeping, eating, and studying purposes, 
and which connected with the front apart- 
ment by a door in the left-hand corner. This 
connection he would partially conceal by 
a prescription-desk. A counter would run 
lengthwise toward the rue Royale, along the 
wall opposite the side-doors. Such was the 
spot that soon became known as “ Frowen- 
feld’s Corner.” 

The notice “A Louer” directed him to 
inquire at numero —, rue Condé. Here 
he was ushered through the wicket of a 
porte cochére into a broad, paved corridor, 
and up a stair into a large, cool room, and 
into the presence of a man who seemed, in 


’ 


some respects, the most remarkable figure he | 
had yet seen in this little city of strange 


people. A strong, clear, olive complexion ; 
features that were faultless (unless a woman- 
like delicacy, that was yet not effeminate, 
was a fault); hair ev gueue, the handsomer 
for its premature streakings of gray; a tall, 
finely knit form, attired in cloth, linen and 
leather of the utmost fineness; manners 
Castilian, with a gravity almost oriental,— 
made him one of those rare masculine figures 
which, on the public promenade, men look 
back at and ladies inquire about. 

Now, who might “Ais be? The rent 
poster had given no name. Even the incu- 
rious Frowenfeld would fain guess a little. 
For a man to be just of this sort, it seemed 
plain that he must live in isolated ease upon 
the unceasing droppings of coupons, rents, 
and like receivables. Such was the immi- 


grant’s first conjecture; and, as with slow, 
scant questions and answers they made their 
bargain, every new glance strengthened it ; 
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he was evidently a ventier. What, then, was 
his astonishment when Monsieur bent down 
and made himself Frowenfeld’s landlord, by 
writing what the universal mind esteemed 
the synonym of enterprise and activity—the 
name of Honoré Grandissime. ‘The land- 
lord did not see, or ignored, his tenant’s 
glance of surprise, and the tenant asked no 
questions. 


We may add here an incident which 
seemed, when it took place, as unimportant 
as a single fact well could be. 

The little sum that Frowenfeld had inher- 
ited from his father had been sadly depleted 
by the expenses of four funerals; yet he was 
still able to pay a month’s rent in advance, 
to supply his shop with a scant stock of 
drugs, to purchase a celestial globe and some 


| scientific apparatus, and to buy a dinner or 


two of sausages and crackers; but after this 
there was no necessity of hiding his purse. 
His landlord early contracted a fondness 
for dropping in upon him, and conversing 
with him, as best the few and labored Eng 


| lish phrases at his command would allow. 


Frowenfeld soon noticed that he never en- 
tered the shop unless its proprietor was 
alone, never sat down, and always, with the 
same perfection of dignity that characterized 


| all his movements, departed immediately 


upon the arrival of any third person. One 
day, when the landlord was making one of 
these standing calls,—he always stood beside 
a high glass case, on the side of the shop 
opposite the counter,—he noticed in Joseph’s 
hand a sprig of basil, and spoke of it. 

“Vou ligue?” 

The tenant did not understand. 

* You—fine—dad—nize ?” 

Frowenfeld replied that it had been left 
by the oversight of a customer, and ex- 
pressed a liking for its odor. 

“Ah sane you,” said the landlord—a 
speech whose meaning Frowenfeld was not 
sure of until the next morning, when a 
small, nearly naked, black boy, who could 
not speak a word of English, brought to the 
apothecary a luxuriant bunch of this basil, 
growing in a rough box. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE TRACTIVE POWER OF 


BASIL. 


ILLUSTRATING 


On the twenty-fourth day of December, 
1803, at two o’clock, P. M., the thermometer 


| standing at 79, hygrometer 17, barometer 




















29.880, sky partly clouded, wind west, light, 
the apothecary of the rue Royale, now 
something more than a month established 
in his calling, might have been seen standing 
behind his counter and beginning to show 
embarrassment in the presence of a lady, 
who, since she had got her prescription filled 
and had paid for it, ought in the conventional 
course of things to have gone out, followed 
by the pathetically ugly black woman who 
tarried at the door as her attendant. She 
was heavily veiled; but the sparkle of her 
eyes, Which no multiplication of veils could 
quite extinguish, her symmetrical and well- 
fitted figure, just escaping smallness, her 
grace of movement, and a soft, joyous voice, 
had several days before led Frowenfeld to 
the confident conclusion that she was young | 
and beautiful. 

For this was now the third time she had 
come to buy; and, though the purchases 
were trivial, the purchaser seemed not so. 
On the two previous occasions she had been 
accompanied by a slender girl, somewhat 
taller than she, veiled also, of graver move- 
ment, and of a bearing that seemed to 
Joseph almost too regal, with a certain fam- 
ily resemblance between her voice and that 
of the other, that proclaimed them—he in- 
cautiously assumed—sisters. This time, as 
we see, the smaller, and probably elder, came 
alone. 

She still held in her hand the small silver 
which Frowenfeld had given her in change, 
and sighed after the laugh they had just en- 
joyed together over a slip in her English. 
A very grateful sip of sweet the laugh was 
to the all but friendless apothecary, and the 
embarrassment that rushed in after it may 
have arisen in part from a conscious casting 
about in his mind for something—anything 
—that might prolong her stay an instant. 
He opened his lips to speak; but she was 
quicker than he, and said, in a stealthy way 
that seemed oddly unnecessary : 

“ You ’ave some basilic ? ” 

She accompanied her words with a little 
peeping movement, directing his attention, 
through the open door, to his box of basil, 
on the floor in the rear room. 

Frowenfeld stepped back to it, cut half 
the bunch, and returned, with the bold inten- 
tion of making her a present of it; but as 
he hastened back to the spot he had left, 
he was astonished to see the lady disappear- 
ing from his farthest front door, followed by 
her negress. 

*“ Did she change her mind, or did she 
misunderstand me ?” he asked himself; and, | 
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in the hope that she might return for the 
basil, he put it in water in his back room. 

The day being, as the figures have already 
shown, an unusually mild one, even for a 
Louisiana December, and the finger of the 
clock drawing by and by toward the last 
hour of sunlight, some half dozen of Frow- 
enfeld’s townsmen had gathered, inside and 
out, some standing, some sitting, about his 
front door, and all discussing the popular 
topics of the day. For it might have been 
anticipated that, in a city where so very little 
English was spoken and no newspaper pub- 
lished except that beneficiary of eighty sub- 
scribers, the “ Moniteur de la Louisiane,” 
the apothecary shop in the rue Royale would 
be the rendezvous for a select company of 
English-speaking gentlemen, with a smart 
majority of physicians, 

The Cession had become an accomplished 


fact. With due drum-beatings and act-read- 
ing, flag-raising, cannonading and galloping 


of aides-de-camp, Nouvelle Orleans had be- 
come New Orleans, and Louisiane was Lou- 
isiana. This afternoon, the first week of 
American jurisdiction was only something 
over half gone, and the main topic of public 
debate was still the Cession. Was it genu- 
ine ? and, if so, would it stand ? 

“ Mark my words,” said one, “the British 
flag will be floating over this town within 
ninety days!” and he went on whittling the 
back of his chair. 

From this main question, the conversation 
branched out to the subject of land-titles. 
Would that great majority of Spanish titles 
derived from the concessions of post-com- 
mandants and others of minor authority, 
hold go dd ? 

“T suppose you know what —— thinks 
about it? 


” 





‘Na” 
“ Well, he has quietly purchased the grant 
made by Carondelet to the Marquis of : 


thirty thousand acres, and now says the 
grant is two hundred avd thirty thousand, 
Phat is one style of men Governor Claiborne 
is going to have on his hands. The town 
will presently be as full of them as my pocket 
is of tobacco-crumbs,—every one of them 
with a Spanish grant as long as Clark’s rope- 
walk, and made up since the rumor of the 
Cession.” 

“T hear that some of Honoré Grandis- 
sime’s titles are likely to turn out bad,—some 
of the old Brahmin properties and some of 
the Mandarin lands.” 

“ Fudge!” said Doctor Keene. 

There was also the subject of rotation in 
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office. Would this provisional governor- 
general himself be able to stand fast? Had 
not a man better temporize a while, and see 
what Casa Calvo and Trudeau were going 
todo? Would not men who sacrificed old 
prejudices, braved the popular contumely, 
and came forward and gave in their alle- 
giance to the President’s appointee, have to 
take the chances of losing their official posi- 
tions at last? Men like Camille Brahmin, 
for instance, or Charlie Mandarin: suppose 
Spain or France should get the province 
back, then where would they be? 

* One of the things I pity most in this vain 
world,” drawled Doctor Keene, “is a hive 
of patriots who don’t know where to swarm.” 

The apothecary was drawn into the dis- 
cussion—at least he thought he was. Inex- 
perience is apt to think that Truth will be 
knocked down and murdered unless she 
comes to the rescue. 
feld’s really excellent arguments seemed to 
give out more heat than light. ‘They were 
merciless ; their principles were not only 
lofty to dizziness, but precipitous, and their 
heights unoccupied, and—to the common 
sight—unattainable. 
provoked hostility and even resentment. 
With the most honest, the kindest, and even 
the most modest, intentions, he found him- 
self—to his bewilderment and surprise— 
sniffed at by the ungenerous, frowned upon 
by the impatient, and smiled down by the 
good-natured, in a manner that brought 
sudden blushes of exasperation to his face, 
and often made him ashamed to find him- 
self going over these sham battles again in 
much savageness of spirit, when alone with 
his books; or, in moments of weakness, 
casting about for such unworthy weapons as 
irony and satire. In the present debate, he 
had just provoked a sneer that made his 
blood leap and his friends laugh, when Doc- 
tor Keene, suddenly rising and beckoning 
across the street, exclaimed: 

“Oh! Agricole! Agricole! venes ict we 
want you.” 

A murmur of vexed protest arose from 
two or three. 

“ He is coming,” 
had also beckoned. 

“Good evening, Citizen Fusilier,” said 
Doctor Keene. “Citizen Fusilier, allow 


said the whittler, who 


me to present my friend, Professor Frowen- 
feld—yes, you are a professor—yes, you are. 
He is one of your sort, Citizen Fusilier, a 
man of thorough scientific education. I 
believe on my soul, sir, he knows nearly as 
much as you do!” 


The person who confronted the apothe- 
cary was a large, heavily built, but well 
molded and vigorous man, of whom one 
might say that he was adorned with old 
age. His brow was dark, and furrowed 
partly by time and partly by a persistent 
ostentatious frown. His eyes were large, 
black and bold, and the gray locks above 
them curled short and harsh like the front 
of a bull. His nose was fine and strong, 
and if there was any deficiency in mouth 
or chin, it was hidden by a beard that swept 
down over his broad breast like thé beard 
of a prophet. In his dress, which was 


noticeably soiled, the fashions of three 


Somehow, Frowen- | 


In consequence, they | 


decades were hinted at ; he seemed to have 
donned whatever he thought his friends 
would most have liked him to leave off. 

“ Professor,” said the old man, extending 
something like the paw of a lion, and giving 
Frowenfeld plenty of time to become thor- 
oughly awed, “this is a pleasure as mag- 
nificent as unexpected! A scientific man? 
—in Louisiana?” He looked around upon 
the doctors as upon a graduating class, 
“Professor, I am rejoiced!” He paused 
again, shaking the apothecary’s hand with 
great ceremony. “I do assure you, sir, I 
dislike to relinquish your grasp. Do me 


| the honor to allow me to become your 


friend! I congratulate my down-trodden 
country on the acquisition of such a citizen! 
I hope, sir,—at least I might have hoped, 
had not Louisiana just passed into the 
hands of the most clap-trap government in 
the universe, notwithstanding it pretends to 
be a republic,—I might have hoped that you 
had come among us to fasten the lie direct 
upon a late author, who writes of us that ‘ the 
air of this region is deadly to the Muses.’” 
“‘ He didn’t say that ?” asked one of the 
debaters, with pretended indignation. 
“ He did, sir, after eating our bread 
“And sucking our sugar-cane, too, no 
doubt!” said the inquirer; but the old man 


ad 


| took no notice of the irony. 


Frowenfeld, naturally, was not anxious to 
reply, and was greatly relieved to be touched 
on the elbow by a child with a picayune in 
one hand and a tumbler in the other. He 
escaped behind the counter and gladly 
remained there. 

“ Citizen Fusilier,” asked one of the gos- 


| sips, “ what has the new government to do 


with the health of the Muses ?” 

“Tt introduces the. English tongue,” said 
the old man scowling. 

“Oh, well,” replied the questioner, “the 
Creoles will soon learn the language.” 
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“English is not a language, sir; it is a 

jargon! And when this young simpleton, 
Claiborne, attempts to cram it down the 
public windpipe in the courts, as I under- 
stand he intends, he will fail! Hah! sir, I 
know men in this city who would rather eat 
dog than speak English! J speak it, but 
also speak Choctaw.” 
“The new land titles will be in English.” 
“They will spurn his rotten titles. And 
if he attempts to invalidate their old ones, 
why, let him do it! Napoleon Buonaparte” 
(Italian pronunciation) “will make good 
every arpent within the next two years. 
Think so? I knowit! How? H-I per- 
ceive it! H-I hope the yellow fever may 
spare you to witness it.” 

A sullen grunt from the circle showed the 
“citizen” that he had presumed too much 
upon the license commonly accorded his | 
advanced age, and by way of a diversion 
he looked around for Frowenfeld to pour 
new flatteries upon. But Joseph, behind 
his counter, unaware of either the offense 
or the resentment, was blushing with pleas- 
ure before a visitor who had entered by the 
side door farthest from the company. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Agricola, * h-my dear 
friends, you must not expect an old Creole 
to like anything in comparison with /2 delle 
langue.” 

“ Which language do you call / delle ?” 
asked Doctor Keene, with pretended sim- | 
plicity. 

The old man bent upon him a look of 
unspeakable contempt, which nobody no- 
ticed. ‘The gossips were one by one steal- 
ing a glance toward that which ever was, is | 
and must be, an irresistible lodestone to 
the eyes of all the sons of Adam, to wit, a 
chaste and graceful complement of—skirts. 
Then, in a lower tone, they resumed their | 
desultory conversation. 

It was the seeker after basil who stood | 
before the counter, holding in her hand, with | 
her purse, the heavy veil whose folds had 
before concealed her features. 


m— & 


CHAPTER X. 


“O00 DAD IS, ’SIEUR FROWENFEL’ ?” 


WHETHER the removal of the veil was 
because of the milder light of evening, or 
the result of accident, or of haste, or both, | 
or whether, by reason of some exciting or 
absorbing course of thought, the wearer had | 
withdrawn it unconsciously, was a matter | 
that occupied the apothecary as little as | 
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did Agricola’s continued harangue. As he 
looked upon the fair face through the light 
gauze which still overhung but not obscured 
it, he readily perceived, despite the sprightly 
smile, something like distress, and as she 


| spoke this became still more evident in her 


hurried undertone. 

“Sieur Frowenfel’, I want you to sell 
me doze éasilic.” 

As she slipped the rings of her purse apart 
her fingers trembled. 

“It is waiting for you,” said Frowenfeld ; 
but the lady did not hear him; she was 
giving her attention to the loud voice of 
Agricola saying in the course of discussion : 

“The Louisiana Creole is the noblest 
variety of enlightened man!” 

“Oo dad is, ’Sieur Frowenfel’?” she 
asked, softly, but with an excited eye. 

“That is Mr. Agricola Fusilier,” answered 
Joseph in the same tone, his heart leaping 
inexplicably as he met her glance. With 
an angry flush she looked quickly around, 
scrutinized the old man in an instantaneous, 
thorough way, and then glanced back at 
the apothecary again, as if asking him to 
fulfill her request the quicker. 

He hesitated, in doubt as to her meaning. 

“Wrap it yonder,” she almost whispered. 

He went, and in a moment returned, with 
the basil only partially hid in a paper cov- 
ering. 

But the lady, muffled again in her mani- 
fold veil, had once more lost her eagerness 
for it; at least, instead of taking it, she 
moved aside, offering room for a masculine 
figure just entering. She did not look to 
see who it might be—plenty of time to do 
that by accident, by and by. ‘There she 
made a mistake; for the new-comer, with a 


? 


| silent bow of thanks, declined the place 


made for him, moved across the shop, and 
occupied his eyes with the contents of the 
glass case, his back being turned to the lady 
and Frowenfeld. The apothecary recog- 
nized the Creole whom he had met under 
the live-oak. 

The lady put forth her hand suddenly to 
receive the package. As she took it and 
turned to depart, another small hand was 
laid upon it and it was returned to the 
counter. Something was said in a low- 
pitched undertone, and the two sisters—if 
Frowenfeld’s guess was right—confronted 
each other. For a single instant only they 


stood so; an earnest and hurried murmur 


of French words passed between them, and 
they turned together, bowed with great suav- 
ity, and were gone. 
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“The Cession is a mere temporary politi- 
cal maneuver!” growled M. Fusilier. 

Frowenfeld’s merchant friend came from 
his place of waiting, and spoke twice before 
he attracted the attention of the bewildered 
apothecary. 

“ Good-day, Mr. Frhowenfeld; | 
been told that am 

Joseph gazed after the two ladies crossing 
the street, and felt uncomfortable that the 
group of gossips did the same. So did the 
black attendant, who glanced furtively back. 

“ Good day, Mr. Frhowenfeld; I 2 

“Oh! how do you do, sir?” exclaimed 
the apothecary, with great pleasantness of 
face. Itseemed the most natural thing that 


have 








they should resume their late conversation | 


just where they had left off, and that would 
certainly be pleasant. But the man of more 
experience showed an unresponsive expres- 
sion, that was as if he remembered no con- 
versation of any note. 

“ T have been told that you might be able 
to rheplace the glass in this thing out of yo’ 
prhivate stock.” 

He presented a small, leather-covered 
case, evidently containing some optical in- 
strument. “It will give me a pretext for 
going,” he had said to himself, as he put it 
into his pocket in his counting-room. He 
was not going to let the apothecary know he 
had taken such a fancy to him. 

*I do not know,” replied Frowenfeld, as 
he touched the spring of the case; “I will 
see what I have.” 

He passed into the back room, more than 
willing to get out of sight till he might better 
collect himself. 

“1 do not keep these things for sale,” 
said he as he went. 

“Sir?” asked the Creole, as if he had 
not understood, and followed through the 
open door. 

“Is this what that lady was getting ?” he 
asked, touching the remnant’of the basil 
in the box. 

“ Yes, sir,” said the apothecary, with his 
face in the drawer of a table. 

“They had no carrhiage with them.” 
The Creole spoke with his back turned, at 
the same time running his eyes along a shelf 
of books. Frowenfeld made only the sound 
of rejecting bits of crystal and taking up 
others. “I do not know who they ah,” 
ventured the merchant. 

Joseph still gave no answer, but a moment 
after approached, with the instrument in his 
extended hand. 

“You had it? 


I am glad,” said the 
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| owner, receiving it, but keeping one hand 
| still on the books. 


Frowenfeld put up his materials. 

“Mr. Frhowenfeld, ah these yo’ books ? 
mean, do you use these books ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The Creole stepped back to the door. 

* Agrhicola!” 

“Quoi /” 

“Vien ici.” 

Citizen Fusilier entered, followed by a 
small volley of retorts from those with whom 
he had been disputing, and who rose as he 
did. The stranger said something very 
sprightly in French, running the back of one 
finger down the rank of books, and a lively 
dialogue followed. 

“You must be a grheat scholla,” said the 
unknown by and by, addressing the apothe- 
cary. 

* He is a professor of chimistry,’ 
old man. 

“JT am nothing, as yet, but a student,” 
said Joseph, as the three returned into the 
shop; “certainly not a scholar, and still 
less a professor.” He spoke with a new 
quietness of manner that made the younger 
Creole turn upon him a pleasant look. 

“ H-my young friend,” said the patriarch, 
turning toward Joseph with a tremendous 
frown, “ when I, Agricola Fusilier, pronounce 
you a professor, you are a professor. Lou- 
isiana will not look to you for your creden- 
tials; she will look to me!” 

He stumbled upon some slight impediment 
under foot. There were times when it took 
but little to make Agricola stumble. 

Looking to see what it was, Joseph picked 
up a silken purse. There was a name em- 
broidered on it. 


— 


? 


said the 


CHAPTER XI. 


SUDDEN FLASHES OF LIGHT. 

THE day was nearly gone. The company 
that had been chatting at the front door, 
and which in warmer weather would have 
tarried until bed-time, had wandered off; 
however, by stepping toward the light the 
young merchant could decipher the letters 
on the purse. Citizen Fusilier drew out 
a pair of spectacles, looked over his jun- 
ior’s shoulder, read aloud, “ Aurore De G. 
Nanca ,’ and uttered an imprecation. 


“Do not speak to me!” he thundered ; 





“do not approach me! she did it mali- 


ciously !” 
“ Sir!” began Frowenfeld. 
But the old man uttered another tremen- 
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dous malediction and hurried into the street | 
and away. 

“Let him pass,” said the other Creole, 
calmly. 

“ What is the matter with him?” asked 
Frowenfeld. 

“He is getting old.” The Creole ex- 
tended the purse carelessly to the apothecary. 
“ Has it anything inside ?” 

“ But a single pistareen.” 

“ That is why she wanted the éasi/ic, eh?” 

“ T do not understand you, sir.” 

“Do you not know what she was going 
to do with it ?” 

“ With the basil? No, sir.” 

“ May be she was going to make a little 
tisane, eh?” said the Creole, forcing down 
a smile. 

But a portion of the smile would come | 
when Frowenfeld answered, with unneces- 
sary resentment: 

“She was going to make some /rofer 
use of it, which need not concern me.” 

“ Without doubt.” 

The Creole quietly walked a step or two 
forward and back and looked idly into the 
glass case. “Is this young man in love 
with her?” he asked himself. He turned | 
around. 

“Do you know those ladies, Mr. Frhow- 
enfeld? Do you visit them at home?” 

He drew out his porte-monnaie. 

“ No, sir.” 

“1 will pay you fo’ the rhepair-h of this 
instrhument ; have you change fo’ x 

“T will see,” said the apothecary. 

As he spoke he laid the purse on a stool, 
till he should light his shop and then went 
to his till without again taking it. 

[he Creole sauntered across to the 
counter and nipped the herb which still lay 
there. 

“Mr. Frhowenfeld, you know what some 
verhy excellent people do with this? They 
rhub it on the sill of the do’ to make the 
money come into the house.” 

Joseph stopped aghast with the drawer 
half drawn. 

“‘ Not persons of intelligence and 

‘ All kinds. It is only some of the fool- 
ishness which they take frhom the slaves. 
Many of ow best people consult the voudou 
hosses.” 

* Horses ?” 

“ Prhiestesses, you might call them,” 
explained the Creole, “like Momselle Mar- 
celline, or ’Zabeth Philosophe.” 

“ Witches!” whispered Frowenfeld. 

“Oh no,” said the other with a shrug; | 











“that is too hahd a name; say fo’tune-telle’s. 
But Mr. Frhowenfeld, I wish you to lend 
me yo’ good offices. Just supposing the 
possié/ity that that lady may be in need of 


| money, you know, and will send back or 
| come back fo’ the purse, you know, know- 


ing that she most likely lost it here-h, | 
ask you the favo’ that you will not let her 
know I have filled it with gold. In fact, if 
she mentions my name ‘i 

“To confess the truth, sir, I am not ac- 
quainted with your name.” 

The Creole smiled a genuine surprise. 

*T thought you knew it.” He laughed 





| a little at himself. ‘“ We have nevvatheless 
| become verhy good frhiends—I believe ? 


Well, in fact then, Mr. Frhowenfeld, you 


| might say you do not know who put the 


money in.” He extended his open palm 
with the purse hanging across it. Joseph was 


| about to object to this statement, but the Cre- 


ole, putting on an expression of anxious de- 
sire, said: “I mean,not byname. It issome- 
what impawtant to me, Mr. Frhowenfeld, 
that that lady should not know my prhesent 
action. If you want to do those two ladies 
a favoh, you may rhest assu’ed the way to 
do it is to say you do not know who put 


| this gold.” The Creole in his earnestness 


slipped in his idiom. ‘“ You will excuse 
me if I do not tell you my name; you can 
find it out at any time frhom Agrhicola. 
Ah! I am glad she did not see me! You 
must not tell anybody about this little event, 
eh?” 

“No, sir,” said Joseph, as he finally ac- 
cepted the purse. “I shall say nothing to 
any one else, and only what I cannot avoid 
saying to the lady and her sister.” 

“* Tis not heh sista,” responded the Creole, 
"tis heh daughta.” 

The italics signify, not how the words 
were said, but how they sounded to Joseph. 
As if a dark lantern were suddenly turned 
full upon it, he saw the significance of Citi- 
zen Fusilier’s transport. ‘The fair strangers 
were the widow and daughter of the man 
whom Agricola had killed in duel—the 
ladies with whom Doctor Keene had de- 
sired to make him acquainted. 

“ Well, good-evening, Mr. Frhowenfeld.” 


| The Creole extended his hand (his people 
| are great hand-shakers). “Ah 


and 
then, for the first time, he came to the true 
object of his visit. “The conve'sation we 
had some weeks ago, Mr. Frhowenfeld, has 
stahted a trhain of thought in my mind ”"— 
he began to smile as if to convey the idea 
that Joseph would find the subject a trivial 





; 
} 
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one—“ which has almost brhought me to | head with a smile at its gratuitousness, 


the-——” 

A light footfall accompanied with the 
soft sweep of robes caused him to cease. 
There had been two or three entrances and 
exits during the time the Creole had tarried, 
but he had not allowed them to disturb him. 
Now, however, he had no sooner turned 
and fixed his glance upon this last comer, 
than without so much as the invariable 
Creole leave-taking of “ Well, good-evening, 
sir,” he hurried out. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE PHILOSOPHE, 


THE apothecary felt an inward nervous 
start as there advanced into the light of his 
hanging lamp and toward the spot where he 
had halted, just outside the counter,a woman 
of the quadroon caste, of superb stature 
and poise, severely handsome features, 
clear, tawny skin and large, passionate black 
eyes. 


“ Bon soi’, Miché.” {Monsieur.| A rather | 


hard, yet not repellent smile showed her 
faultless teeth. 

Frowenfeld bowed. 

“Mo vien Cercer la bourse de Madame.” 

She spoke the best French at her com- 
mand, but it was not understood. 

The apothecary could only shake his 
head. 


The smile showed determination also. 

“Mo pas compren’,” she said. 

** Tell the lady to send for it to-morrow.” 

She smiled helplessly and somewhat vex- 
edly, shrugged and again shook her head. 
As she did so she heard footsteps and voices 
in the door at her back. 

“C'est ca,” she said again with a hurried 
attempt at extreme amiability; “Dat it; 
oui ;” and lifting her hand with some rapid- 
ity made a sudden eager reach for the purse, 
but failed. 

“ No!” said Frowenfeld, indignantly. 

“ Hello!” said Charlie Keene amusedly, 
as he approached from the door. 

The woman turned, and in one or two 
rapid sentences in the Creole dialect offered 
her explanation. 

“ Give her the purse, Joe; I will answer 
for it’s being all right.” 

Frowenfeld handed it to her. She started 
to pass through the door in the rue Royale 
by which Doctor Keene had entered ; but 


| on seeing on its threshold Agricola frown- 


ing upon her, she turned quickly with evi- 
dent trepidation, and hurried out into the 


| darkness of the other street. 


“Za bourse,” she repeated, softly smil- | 


ing, but with a scintillation of the eyes in 


resentment of his scrutiny. “Za dourse,” | 
| down, “I'd a’most as soon trust that woman 


she reiterated. 

“Purse?” 

“Out, Miché.” 

* You are sent for it ?” 

“Oui, Miché.” 

He drew it from his breast pocket and 
marked the sudden glisten of her eyes, re- 
flecting the glisten of the gold in the silken 
mesh. 

“Out, c’est ga,” said she, putting her hand 
out eagerly. 

“ I am afraid to give you this to-night,” 
said Joseph. 

“Oui,” ventured she, dubiously, the light- 
ning playing deep back in her eyes. 

“ You might be robbed,” said Frowenfeld. 
“It is very dangerous for you to be out 
alone. It will not be long until gun-fire.” 


(Eight o’clock Pp. M.—the gun to warn 
slaves to be in-doors, under pain of arrest 
and imprisonment.) 

The object of this solicitude shook her | 


Agricola entered. Doctor Keene looked 
about the shop. 

“T tell you, Agricole, you didn’t have it 
with you; Frowenfeld, you haven’t seen a 
big knotted walking-stick ?” 

Frowenfeld was sure no walking-stick had 
been left there. 

“Qh yes, Frowenfeld,” said Doctor 
Keene, with a little laugh as the three sat 


as if she was white.” 

The apothecary said nothing. 

“How free,” said Agricola, beginning 
with a meditative gaze at the sky without, 
and ending with a philosopher’s smile upon 
his two companions,—“ how free we peo- 
ple are from prejudice against the negro!” 

“The white people,” said Frowenfeld, 
half abstractedly, half inquiringly. 

“H-my young friend, when we say, ‘we 
people,’ we a/ways mean we white people. 
The non-mention of color always implies 
pure white; and whatever is not pure white 
is to all intents and purposes pure black. 
When I say the ‘whole community,’ I 


| mean the whole white portion; when | 


speak of the ‘undivided public sentiment,’ 
I mean the sentiment of the white popula- 
tion. What else could I mean? Could 
you suppose, sir, the expression which you 
may have heard me use—‘ my down-trod- 
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den country’ includes blacks and mulattoes ? 
What is that up yonder in the sky? The 
moon. The new moon, or the old moon, 
or the moon in her third quarter, but always 
the moon! Which part of it? 
shining part—the white part, always and 
only! Not that there is a prejudice against 
the negro. By no means. Wherever he 
can be of any service in a strictly menial 


capacity we kindly and generously tolerate | 


his presence.” 


Was the immigrant growing wise, or weak, 
that he remained silent ? 

Agricola rose as he concluded and said 
he would go home. Doctor Keene gave 
him his hand lazily, without rising. 

“ Frowenfeld,” he said, with a smile, and 


in an undertone as Agricola’s footsteps died | 
away, “don’t you know who that woman | 


isr 

“ No.” 
“ Well, I'll tell you.” 
He told him. 


On that lonely plantation at the Cannes 
Brulées, where Aurore Nancanou’s child- 
hood had been passed without brothers or 
sisters, there had been given her, according 
to the well-known custom of plantation life, 
a little quadroon slave-maid as her constant 
and only playmate. This maid began early 
to show herself in many ways remarkable. 
While yet a child she grew tall, lithe, 
agile; her eyes were large and black, and 
rolled and sparkled if she but turned to 
answer to her name. Her pale yellow fore- 
head, low and shapely, with the jet hair 
above it, the heavily penciled eyebrows and 
long lashes below, the faint red tinge that 
blushed with a kind of cold passion through 
the clear yellow skin of the cheek, the 
fullness of the red, voluptuous lips and the 
roundness of her perfect neck, gave her, 
even at fourteen, a barbaric and magnetic 
beauty, that startled the beholder like an 
unexpected drawing out of a jeweled sword. 
Such a type could have sprung only from 





ous. Aurore was to become a lady and her 


| playmate a lady’s maid; but not Aer maid, 


Why, the | 


high Latin ancestry on the one side and— | 
we might venture—Jaloff African on the | 


other. To these charms of person she 
added mental acuteness, conversational 
adroitness, concealed cunning and noiseless 


but visible strength of will; and to these, | 
that rarest of gifts in one of her tincture, the | 


purity of true womanhood. 
At fourteen a necessity which had been 


parleyed with for two years or more became | 


imperative and Aurore’s maid was taken 
from her. 


because the maid had become, of the two, 
the ruling spirit. It was a question of 
grave debate in the mind of M. De Grapion 
what disposition to make of her. 

About this time the Grandissimes and 
De Grapions, through certain efforts of 
Honoré’s father (since dead) were making 
some feeble pretenses of mutual good feel- 
ing, and one of those Kentuckian dealers 
in corn and tobacco whose flat-boat fleets 
were always drifting down the Mississippi, 
becoming one day M. De Grapion’s tran- 
sient guest, accidentally mentioned a wish 
of Agricola Fusilier. Agricola, it appeared, 
had commissioned him to buy the most 
beautiful lady’s maid that in his extended 
journeyings he might be able to find; he 
wanted to make her a gift to his niece, 
Honoré’s sister. The Kentuckian saw the 
demand met in Aurore’s playmate. M. De 
Grapion would not sell her. (Trade with a 
Grandissime ? Let them suspect he needed 
money?) No; but he would ask Agricola 
to accept the services of the waiting-maid 
for, say, ten years. The Kentuckian ac- 
cepted the proposition on the spot and it 
was by and by carried out. - She was never 
recalled to the Cannes Brulées, but in sub- 
sequent years received her freedom from 
her master, and in New Orleans became 
Palmyre la Philosophe, as they say in the 
corrupt French of the old Creoles, or 
Palmyre Philosophe, noted for her taste and 
skill as a hair-dresser, for the efficiency of 
her spells and the sagacity of her divinations, 
but most of all for the chaste austerity with 
which she practiced the less baleful rites of 
the voudous. 

“ That’s the woman,” said Doctor Keene, 
rising to go, as he concluded the narrative, 
—‘that’s she, Palmyre Philosophe. Now 
you get a view of the vastness of Agricole’s 
generosity; he tolerates her even though she 
does not present herself in the ‘ strictly me- 
nial capacity.’ Reason why—Ae’s afraid of 
her.” , 


Time passed, if that may be called time 
which we have to measure with a clock. 
The apothecary of the rue Royale found 
better ways of measurement. As quietly 
as a spider he was spinning information 
into knowledge and knowledge into what 


| he supposed to be wisdom; whether it was 


Explanation is almost superflu- | 


or not we shall see. His unidentified mer- 
chant friend who had adjured him to become 
acclimated as “they all did” had also 


| 
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exhorted him to study the human mass of 
which he had become a unit; but whether 
that study, if pursued, was sweetening and 
ripening, or whether it was corrupting him 


that friend did not come to see; it was the | 
busy time of year. Certainly so young | 
a solitary, coming among a people whose | 


conventionalities were so at variance with 
his own door-yard ethics, was in sad danger 
of being unduly—as we might say—Timon- 
ized. His acquaintances continued to be 
few in number. 


During this fermenting period he chron- | 
| fondness and dismayed expectation. Au- 


icled much wet and some cold weather. 
This may in part account for the uneventful- 
ness of its passage: events do not happen 
rapidly among the Creoles in bad weather. 
However, trade was good. 

But the weather cleared; and when it 
was getting well on into the Creole spring 
and approaching the spring of the almanacs, 
something did occur that extended Frowen- 


of crystal and silver, visible here and there, 
are as bright as they are antiquated; and 
one or two portraits, and the picture of Our 
Lady of Many Sorrows, are passably good 
productions. The brass work, of which 
there is much, is brilliantly burnished, and 
the front room is bright and cheery. 

At the street door of this room somebody 
has just knocked. Aurore has risen from 
her seat. The other still sits on a low 
chair with her hands and sewing dropped 
into her lap, looking up steadfastly into her 
mother’s face with a mingled expression of 


rore hesitates beside her chair, desirous of 
resuming her seat, even lifts her sewing 
from it; but tarries a moment, her alert 
suspense showing in her eyes. Her daugh- 
ter still looks up into them. It is not 


| strange that the dwellers round about dis- 


pute as to which is the fairer, nor that in 


| the six months during which the two have 


feld’s acquaintance without Doctor Keene’s | 


assistance. 
CHAPTER XIII. 


A CALL FROM THE RENT-SPECTER. 


Ir is nearly noon of a balmy morning 
late in February. Aurore Nancanou and | 


her daughter have only this moment ceased 


sewing, in the small front room of No. 1g | 


rue Bienville. Number 1g is the right- 


hand half of a single-story, low-roofed tene- | 
ment, washed with yellow ochre, which it | 


shares generously with whoever leans 
against it. It sits as flat on the ground as 
atoad. There is a kitchen belonging to it 


somewhere among the weeds in the back | 


yard, and, besides this room where the 
ladies are, there is, directly behind it, a 
sleeping apartment. Somewhere back of 
this there is a little nook where in pleasant 
weather they eat. Their cook and house- 
maid is the very plain person who attends 
them on the street. Her bed-chamber is 
the kitchen and her bed the floor. The 
house’s only other protector is a hound, 
the aim of whose life is to get thrust out 
of the ladies’ apartments every fifteen 
minutes. 

Yet if you hastily picture to yourself a 
forlorn-looking establishment, you will be 
moving straight away from the fact. Neat- 
ness, order, excellence, are prevalent quali- 
ties in all the details of the main house’s 
inward garniture. The furniture is old- 
fashioned, rich, French, imported. The 


carpets, if not new, are not cheap, either. Bits | 


occupied Number 19 the neighbors have 
reached no conclusion on this subject. If 
some young enthusiast compares the daugh- 
ter—in her eighteenth year—to a bursting 
blush rosebud full of promise, some older 
one immediately retorts that the other— 
in her thirty-fifth—is the red, red, full- 
blown, faultless joy of the garden. If one 
says the maiden has the dew of youth,— 
“ But!” cry two or three mothers in a 
breath, “ that other one, child, will never 
grow old. With her it will always be 
morning. That woman is going to last for- 
ever ; ha-a-a-a!—even longer!” 

There was one direction in which the 
widow evidently had the advantage; you 
could see from the street or the opposite 
windows that she was a wise householder. 
On the day they moved into Number 19 
she had been seen to enter in advance of 
all her other movables, carrying into the 
empty house a new broom, a looking-glass, 
and a silver coin. Every morning since, a 
little watching would have discovered her 
at the hour of sunrise sprinkling water from 
her side casement, and her opposite neigh- 
bors often had occasion to notice that, sit- 
ting at her sewing by the front window, 
she never pricked her finger but she quickly 
ran it up behind her ear, and then went on 
with her work. Would anybody but Joseph 
Frowenfeld ever have lived in and moved 
away from a two-story brick next them 
on the right and not have known of the 
existence of such a marvel ? 

“Ha!” they said, “she knows how to 
keep off bad luck, that Madame yonder. 
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And the younger one seems not to like it. 
Girls think themselves so smart these days.” 

Ah, there was the knock again, nght 
there on the street-door, as loud as if it 
had been given with a joint of sugar-cane! 

The daughter’s hand, which had just 
resumed the needle, stood still in mid- 
course with the white thread half drawn. 
Aurore tiptoed slowly over the carpeted 
floor. There came a shuffling sound, and 
the corner of a folded white paper com- 
menced appearing and disappearing under 





| 
| 


the door. She mounted a chair and | 


peeped through that odd little ya/ousie which 
formerly was in almost all New Orleans 
street-doors; but the missive had meantime 
found its way across the sill, and she saw 
only the unpicturesque back of a departing 
errand-boy. But that was well. She had 
a pride, to maintain which—and a poverty, 
to conceal which—she felt to be necessary 
to her self-respect; and this made her of 
necessity a trifle unsocial in her own castle. 
Do you suppose she was going to put on 
the face of having been born or married to 
this degraded condition of things ? 

Who knows?—the knock might have 
been from ’Sieur Frowenfel’—ha, ha! He 
might be just silly enough to call so early ; 
or it might have been from that /odisson of 
a Grandissime,—which one didn’t matter, 
they were all detestable,—coming to collect 
the rent. That was her original fear; or, 
worse still, it might have been, had it been 
softer, the knock of some possible lady- 
visitor. She had no intention of admitting 
any feminine eyes to detect this carefully 
covered up indigence. Besides, it was 
Monday. There is no sense in trifling with 
bad luck. The reception of Monday call- 
ers is a source of misfortune never known to 
fail, save in rare cases when good luck has 
already been secured by smearing the front 
walk or the banquette with Venetian red. 

Before the daughter could dart up and 
disengage herself from her work her mother 
had pounced upon the paper. She was 
standing and reading, her rich black lashes 
curtaining their downcast eyes, her infant 
waist and round, close-fitted, childish arms 
harmonizing prettily with her mock frown 
of infantile perplexity, and her long, limp 
robe heightening the grace of her posture, 
when the younger started from her seat with 
the air of determining not to be left at a 
disadvantage. 

But what is that on the dark eyelash ? 
With a sudden additional energy the daugh- 
ter dashes the sewing and chair to right and 





left, bounds up, and in a moment has Aurore 
weeping in her embrace and has snatched 
the note from her hand. 

“Ah! maman! Ah! ma chére mére !’ 

The mother forced a laugh. She was 
not to be mothered by her daughter; so 
she made a dash at Clotilde’s uplifted hand 
to recover the note, which was unavailing. 
Immediately there arose in colonial French 
the loveliest of contentions, the issue of 
which was that the pair sat down side by 
side, like two sisters over one love-letter, 
and undertook to decipher the paper. It 
read as follows: 


, 


“ NEW ORLEANS, 20 Feb’re, 1804. 
“MADAME NANCANOU: I muss oblige to ass you 
for rent of that house whare you living, it is at 
numer 19 Bienville street whare I do not received 
thos rent from you not since tree mons and I de- 
mand you this is mabe thirteen time. And I give 
to you notice of 19 das writen in Anglish as the 
new law requi. That witch the law make necessare 
only for 15 das, and when you not pay me those 
rent in Ig das till the tense of Marh I will rekes you 
to move out. That witch make me to be very sorry 

I have the honor to remain, Madam, 
“ Your humble servant, 
“ H. GRANDISSIME, 
“per Z. F.” 


There was a short French postscript on 
the opposite page signed only by M. Zénon 
Frangois, explaining that he, who had al- 
lowed them in the past to address him as 
their landlord and by his name, was but 
the landlord’s agent; that the landlord was 
a far better-dressed man than he could 
afford to be; that the writing opposite was 
a notice for them to quit the premises they 
had rented (not leased), or pay up; that it 
gave the writer great pain to send it, al- 
though it was but the necessary legal form 
and he only an irresponsible drawer of an 
inadequate salary, with thirteen children to 
support ; and that he implored them to tear 
off and burn up this postscript immediately 
they had read it. 

“ Ah, the miserable!” was all the com- 
ment made upon it as the two ladies ad- 
dressed their energies to the previous English. 
They had never suspected him of being M. 
Grandissime. 

Their eyes dragged slowly and ineffect- 
ually along the lines to the signature. 

“ H. Grandissime! Loog ad ’im!” cried 
the widow, with a sudden short laugh, that 
brought the tears after it like a wind-gust 
ina rose-tree. She held the letter out before 
them as if she was lifting something alive 
by the back of the neck, and to intensify 
her scorn spoke in the hated tongue pre- 
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scribed by the new courts. “ Loog ad ’im! 
dad ridge gen’leman oo give so mudge 
money to de ’ozpill!” 

“‘ Bud, maman,” said the daughter, laying 
her hand appeasingly upon her mother’s 
knee, “ ce do nod know ’ow we is poor.” 

“Ah!” retorted Aurore, “ par example / 
Non? Ee thingue we is ridge, eh? Ligue 
his oncle, eh? Ee thing so too, eh?” 
She cast upon her daughter the look of burn- 
ing scorn intended for Agricola Fusilier. 
“You wan’ to tague the pard of dose Gran- 
dissime’ ?” 

The daughter returned a look of agony. 

“ No,” she said, “ bud a man wad godd 
some ’ouses to rend, muz ee nod boun’ to 
ged ’is rend?” 

“ Boun’ to ged—ah! yez ee muz do ’is | 
possible to ged ’is rend. Oh! certainée. 
Ee is ridge, bud ee need a lill money, bad, 
bad. Fo’ w'at?” The excited speaker 
rose to her feet under a sudden inspiration. 
“ Tenez, Mademoiselle /”” She began to make 
great show of unfastening her dress. 

“ Mais, comment?” demanded the suffer- 
ing daughter. 

“ Yez!” continued Aurore, keeping up 
the demonstration, ‘“ you wand ‘im to ’ave 
‘is rend so bad! An’ I godd honely my 
cloze; so you juz tague diz to you’ fine 
gen’leman, ’Sieur Honoré Grandissime.” 

* Ah-h-h-h!” cried the martyr. 

“ An’ you is righd,” pe rsisted the tor- 
mentor, still unfastening; but the daughter's 
tears gushed forth, and the repentant tease 
threw herself upon her knees, drew her 
child’s head into her bosom and wept afresh. 

Ah! there is a power in hydraulics of 
which natural philosophy speaketh not. 
There be tears that weaken and tears that 
debase ; but when two women are in trouble 
—more trouble than they can speak, and 
have none to cling to but each other, your 
“‘ good cry ” mutually enjoyed, cools the air 
like a Nile freshet, revives fortitude, new- 
fertilizes hope and gives the widow and the 
fatherless strength to rise up and smile like 
the fruitful fields. 

Half an hour was passed in council ; at the 
end of which they stood beneath their lofty 
mantel-shelf, each with a foot on a brazen 
fire-dog, and no conclusion reached. 

“Ah, my child!”—they had come to 
themselves now and were speaking in their 
peculiar French—* if we had here in these 
hands but the tenth part of what your papa 
often played away in one night without once 
getting angry! But we have not. Ah! 
but your father was a fine fellow; if he could | 


have lived for you to know him! So ac- 
complished! Ha, ha, ha! I can never 
avoid laughing, when I remember him 
teaching me to speak English; I used to 
enrage him so!” 

The daughter brought the conversation 
back to the subject of discussion. ‘There 
were nineteen days yet allowed them. God 
knows—by the expiration of that time they 
might be able to pay. With the two music 
scholars whom she then had and _ three 
more whom she had some hope to get, she 
made bold to say they could pay the rent. 

* Ah, Clotilde, my child,” exclaimed Au- 
rore, with sudden brightness, “ you don’t 
need a mask and costume to resemble your 
great-grandmother, the casket-girl!” Au- 
rore felt sure, on her part, that with the 
one embroidery scholar then under her tute- 
lage, and the three others who had declined 
to take lessons, they could easily pay the 
rent—and how kind it was of Monsieur, the 
aged father of that one embroidery scholar, 
to procure those invitations to the ball! 
The dear old man! He said he must see 
one more ball before he should die. 

Aurore looked so pretty in the reverie 
into which she fell that her daughter was 
content to admire her silently. 

“Clotilde,” said the mother, presently 
looking up, “ do you remember the evening 
you treated me soill?” 

The daughter smiled at the preposterous 
charge. 

“ | did not treat you ill.” 

* Yes, don’t you know—the evening you 
made me lose my purse ?” 

“ Certainly, I know!” The daughter 
took her foot from the andiron; her eyes 
lighted up aggressively. “ For losing your 
purse blame yourself. For the way you 
found it again—which was far worse—thank 
Palmyre. If you had not asked her to find 
it and shared the gold with her we could 
have returned with it to Sieur Frowenfel’ ; 
but now we are ashamed to let him see us. 
I do not doubt he filled the purse.” 

“He? He never knew it was empty. 
It was M. Nobody who filled it. Palmyre 
says that Papa Lébat———” 

* Ha!” exclaimed Clotilde at this super- 
stitious mention. 

The mother tossed her head and turned 
her back, swallowing the unendurable bit- 
terness of being rebuked by her daughter. 
But the cloud hung over but a moment. 

** Clotilde,” she said, a minute after, turn- 
ing with a look of sun-bright resolve, “I 
am going to see him.” 
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“To see whom ?” asked the other, look- 





ing back from the window, whither she had | 
| seized for the rent ?” 


gone to recover from a reactionary trem- 
bling. 

“To whom, my child ? 

“ You do not expect mercy from Honoré 
Grandissime ? You would not ask it ?” 

“No. There is no mercy in the Grand- 
issime blood; but cannot I demand justice ? 
Ha! it is justice that I shall demand !” 

« And you will really go and see him ?” 

“You will see, Mademoiselle,” replied 
Aurore, dropping a broom with which she 
had begun to sweep up some spilled buttons. 

“ And I with you ?” 

“No! To a counting-room? ‘To the 
presence of the chief of that detestable 
race? No!” 

“ But you don’t know where his office is.” 

“ Anybody can tell me.” 

Preparation began at once. By and 


Why——” 





by 
“ Clotilde.” 
Clotilde was stooping behind her mother, 





with a ribbon between her lips, arranging a | 


flounce. 

“ M-m-m.” 

“You must not watch me go out of 
sight; do you hear? * * But it ¢s dan- 
gerous. I knew of a gentleman who watched 
his wife go out of his sight and she never 
came back !” 

“ Hold still!” said Clotilde. 

“But when my hand itches,” retorted 
Aurore in a high key, “ haven’t I got to put 
it instantly into my pocket if I want the 
money to come there! Well, then!” 

The daughter proposed to go to the kitchen 
and tell Alphonsina to put on her shoes. 


” 


“ My child,” cried Aurore, “you are 
crazy! Do you want Alphonsina to be 


“ But you cannot go alone—and on foot !” 

‘I must go alone; and—can you lend 
me your carriage? Ah, you have none? 
Certainly I must go alone and on foot if I 
am to say I cannot pay the rent. It is no 
indiscretion ofmine. If anything happens to 
me it is M. Grandissime who is responsible.” 

Now she is ready for the adventurous 
errand. She darts to the mirror. ‘The 
high-water marks are gone from her eyes. 
She wheels half around and looks over her 
shoulder. The flaring bonnet and loose rib- 
bons gave her a more girlish look than ever. 

“Now which is the older, little old 


| woman?” she chirrups, and smites her 


daughter’s cheek softly with her palm. 

“ And you are not afraid to go alone ?” 

“ No; but remember! look at that dog!” 

The brute sinks apologetically to the 
floor. Clotilde opens the street door, hands 
Aurore the note, Aurore lays a frantic kiss 
upon her lips, pressing it on tight so as to 
get it again when she comes back, and— 
while Clotilde calls the cook to gather up 
the buttons and take away the broom, and 
while the cook, to make one trip of it, gath- 


| ers the hound into her bosom and carries 


broom and dog out together—Aurore sallies 
forth, leaving Clotilde to resume her sewing 
and await the coming of a guitar scholar. 

“ Tt will keep her fully an hour,” thought 
the girl, far from imagining that Aurore had 
set about a little private business which she 
proposed to herself to accomplish before 


she even started in the direction of M. 
| Grandissime’s counting-rooms. 


(To be continued) 
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Wuat honey in the year’s last flowers can hide, 
These little yellow butterflies may know: 
With falling leaves they waver to and fro, 

Or on the swinging tops of asters ride. 

But I am weary of the summer's pride 
And sick September’s simulated show: 

Why do the colder winds delay to blow 

And bring the pleasant hours that we abide ; 

To curtained alcove and sweet household talks, 
Or sweeter silence by our flickering Lars, 

Returning late from autumn evening walks 
Upon the frosty hills, while reddening Mars 

Hangs low between the withered mullein stalks 
And upward throngs the host of winter stars? 


Vou. XIX.—20. 
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HIS POETRY AND 


PAR 


I. 


TAYLOR’s versatility is shown in his lyr- 
ical remains. Much of his poetry does not 
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I 


r 


bear its maker’s hand-mark so distinctly as | 


that of Longfellow or Whittier is wont to 
do. His subjects and modes of treatment 
are exceedingly varied, and the former may 
be assorted in groups,—the classical pieces, 
the dithyrambic lyrics, the poems of travel, 
and those of hearth and home. In any 
mood he was apt to reach a certain stan- 
dard of merit; he rarely failed. But there 
was one field—though he scarcely seemed 
to realize its value—so much his own as to 
breed for him a number of rough imitators. 


| the 


From it he made such studies of the rural | 


scenes and characters he best knew, as 
“John Reid,” “The Old Pennsylvania 
Farmer,” and that lovely ballad, unexcelled 
in truth and tenderness of feeling—‘ The 
Quaker Widow”: 


“Thee finds me in the garden, Hannah,—come 
in! ‘Tis kind of thee 

To wait until the Friends were gone, who came 
to comfort me. 

The still and quiet company a peace may give, 
indeed, 

But blessed is the single heart that comes to us 
at need. 

“Come, sit thee down! Here is the bench where 
Benjamin would sit 

On First-day afternoons in spring, and watch the 
swallows flit; 

He loved to smell the sprouting box, and hear the 
pleasant bees 

Go humming round the lilacs and through the 
apple-trees. 


“TI think he loved the spring—not that he cared 
for flowers. Most men 

Think such things foolishness—but we were first 
acquainted then, 

One spring: the next, he spoke his mind; the 
third, | was his wife, 

And in the spring (it happened so) our children 
entered life.” 

Some of the touches are perfect : 

“Tis hard to change so late in life, but we must 
be resigned ; 

The Lord looks down contentedly upon a willing 


mind.”’ 


The poet more rarely expressed that pas- 


sion which feeds itself on rapture or heart- | 





TAYLOR. 
ITERARY CAREER. 
Il. 


break and the ecstasy of despair. Even 
his noon-day health and manliness blunted 
his delicacy of touch. One might well re- 


fer, in illustration of the difference between 
the suggestive, idealistic use of a theme and 


reverse, to Heine’s couplets on “ The 


Palm and the Pine” and Taylor’s longer 
poem with that title. And yet, when he 


felt with his whole heart, he could be not 
only refined, but highly imaginative, as in 
* Euphorion,”—a poem addressed to friends 
who had lost a dreamy and beautiful child: 


“For, through the crystal of your tears, 
His love and beauty fairer shine; 
The shadows of advancing years 
Draw back, and leave him all divine. 


“ And Death, that took him, cannot claim 
The smallest vesture of his birth,— 
The little life, a dancing flame 
That hovered o’er the hills of earth,— 


“The finer soul, that unto ours 
A subtle perfume seemed to be, 

Like incense blown from April flowers 
Beside the scarred and thorny tree,— 


“ The wondering eyes, that ever saw 
Some fleeting mystery in the air, 
And felt the stars of evening draw 


His heart to silence, childhood’s prayer!” 


These stanzas are at the top mark, I think, 
of Taylor’s lyrical genius. The man who 
could write them, and who composed the 
Bedouin Song and the Pennsylvanian idyls, 
was an American poet whose fame should 
be dear to his countrymen. But he did 
much more. Of what kind, and under 
what conditions ? Here comes in the les- 
son of his life as a poet, and it is chiefly as a 
poet that we are considering him. 

Authors are most sure to give us some- 
thing of value when they render the feeling 
of localities to which they belong. A sym- 
pathetic poet is in danger of losing his 
birthright through much knowledge of the 
world at large. Shelley wandered every- 
where, but never was there a poet more 
subjective. He found in the haunted 
chambers of his own soul the music, the 
prophesy, which he uttered afar. The mur- 


mur of the Appenines, the mist of the Eu- 
ganean Hills, were merely the voice and 
drapery of his own imagining, and with 


























him the ideal was the real. 
used all skies, all persons, as the mirror of 
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syron, again, | 


| 
| 


himself, and forced every region to contrib- | 


ute to the study of his personal nature. 
Brummagem Byrons more than once have 
aped his princely progress, but Taylor 
was too honest and sincere to figure among 
these. His Byronism ended with his 
youth. He was patriotic, always Ameri- 
can, and should have exhibited the national 
spirit in his verse no less than in his career. 
I think he was a poet whose mark would 
have been still higher had his relations been 
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ure, but lament what was lost to poetry. 
At just the time when his fine spirit, bound 
within a home range, would have made the 
most of its surroundings, he was able to 
travel, and to gratify without stint his love 
of action and observation. Unconsciously, 
his Muse became bewildered. His gift and 
his poetic yearning were always by him; 


| but surely he lost much in exchange for 


confined, if not to the section that gave | 


him birth, at most to his own land and 


people. 


To venture, for once, upon comparisons, | 


I would say that the native qualities of 
Taylor were not unlike those of Burns and 
Whittier ; that these three poets were more 
similar, as they came from the mold, than 
any others whom I call to mind. Burns 
was a healthy country lad, full of the prod- 
igal force of Nature, blown on by her 
breezes, nurtured by her soil, thrilled by 
poetic emotions as he felt the rich sap of 
youth coursing through his veins. His in- 
fluences were those of his own people. 
His first efforts imitated the didactic plod- 
ding of the “Caledonian Bards.” When 
somewhat matured, he awoke to the beauty 
of the true Scottish minstrelsy, and adapted 
his own song to it. Suppose that opportu- 
nities for travel, wider culture, varied read- 
ing, the mastery of languages, had been 
given him. One nail drives out another. 
He might have been hampered with his ac- 
quisitions; his Muse would have subdued 
her strength in diverse strains; he would 
no longer have been the fine, untrammeled 
specialist,—and might have wholly lost his 
native wood-notes wild. 

Whittier, another national poet, owes his 
fame, as one of the most genuine, to his 
seclusion—voluntary or involuntary—and 
to his presentation of the themes and feel- 
ing nearest the heart of New England. 
His work has the greater value because it 
pertains to these distinctive things, and thus 
is a specific addition to American song. 
His early pieces, like those of Burns, were 
artificial. It was not until after growth and 
fervid conviction that his lips were really 
touche with fire. 

It was Taylor’s good fortune, as a man 
who would live his life,—his ill fortune, it 
may be, as a poet,—to obtain the culture 
and experience for which his youth had 
longed. We admire his pluck and advent- 


what he gained. One can readily conceive 
the lyrical genius of Whittier as subject to 
be diffused or perplexed under similar con- 
ditions. The question lies between personal 
attainment and the extreme utilization of an 
artist’s special gift. Taylorchose the former. 
He said, “ If I have any ambition, it is to 
enjoy as large a store of experience as this 
earth can furnish.” Circumstances aided 
him in his choice. As a youth, he thought 
little of the effect upon his poetic career, 
or possibly thought he was promoting it, 
Later on, however “rich and ample” his 
life, he felt a sense of uneasiness. He cared 
most of all, in his heart of hearts, to be a 
poet, and saw that, while going afar to in- 
voke the Muse, he had given her the less 
chance to seek him, as she sought out one 
who said, “The Poetic Genius of my country 
found me at the plow and threw her inspir- 
ing mantle over me.” When she does visit 
her favorite, it is not safe to bid her wait 


| for a more convenient season. She may hide 
| herself when summoned, or permit a mislead- 


ing phantom to take her place. 

Choose between the ideal and the actual 
—such is the alternative of art. Few can 
eat their cake and have it, too. Delight of 
life and action has turned aside many a swift 
runner, as I have shown in reference to Do- 
mett and Horne, poets of a less indomitable 
industry than Taylor's, who found the joys 
of adventure even more alluring than he 
did, and dallied with their art for long and 
almost irremediable spaces. 

Whatever may be said of the benefits and 


| disadvantages of culture, it often has been 
| 2 practical injury to the poet—since no one 


is sure of life’s full limit—to set before him 
too high and broad an ideal. It may not 


always be best to aim at the sun. We ask 


of a man the one thing he can do better 


| than other men, and often, as in the legend 
| of Gaspar Becerra, “that is best which lieth 


nearest.” ‘Then there are hindrances born 
of success itself, and to these Taylor was 
unusually subjected. He became involved 
with the literary life of New York, and ata 
trying time. It was just early enough for 
him to receive a good word from Poe, and 


| 
| 
| 


A 
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late enough for him to witness the rout of | 
the “literati.” Even a sham literary feeling 
may be better than no feeling at all. ‘The 
pursuit of letters now was mainly left to the 
Boston writers, while the New York wits and 
authors betook themselves to journalisin, 
and with material success. 

Has New York gained since then as a 
literary center? Yes, and no. It is now 
the base from which our authors draw their 
supplies. The great journals, the most 
profitable magazines, the largest publishing 
houses, are located there. It is the chief 
center of distribution, and will so remain 
until some future period shall establish a dif- 
ferentiation between the typical literatures 
of this vast country, and number as many 
great centers of distribution as there shall 
be characteristic. sections. But the atmos- 
phere,—the public feeling which alone can 
foster rising art and make its workmen glad 
and creative,—this gathers more slowly. 
Authors are tolerated, respected, valued as 
accessories; but not always understood, nor | 
often intrusted with the care of important 
movements. New York has a sufficiency | 
of writers and of literary elements for the | 
needs of many smaller cities ; but the former 
are without concert of action, and do not 
feel themselves sustained by that sympathetic 
interest which, for example, encourages the 
music of Naples, the art of Paris or Rome. 
What intellectual quality exists must be 
found among the writers, artists, savants,—of 
themselves numerous enough to make an 
audience or colonize a university town. 
New Yorkis great in material progress, gener- | 
ous in charities; but still too practical even | 
to affect an esthetic sentiment. ‘True, her 
wealthy classes are groping toward the com- | 

They have 
| 


prehension of what is beautiful. 
schools of design, and are surpassing not 
only the troglodytes, but our more immedi- 
ate ancestors, in mural decoration. But 
what is intellectually fine we have yet to 
pursue with any general ardor. The city 
took a pride in Bryant, for instance, as a 
man and as a picturesque figure on state 
occasions; but how many of his townsmen 
had read the most of his poems, or cared to 
read them? Meanwhile, in Boston, phrases, 
such as “ Emerson says,” or “ Lowell says,” 
have been a staple part of ordinary conver- 


sation. Herein is no reason for complaint ; 
all is as it should be. 





If individuals are not 


coddled in New York, they at least have an 
equal chance, and there are not lacking 
assurances of a speedy and rich develop- 
Already it is the fashion to seek 


ment. 


| zines next 
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admission to the Century and the University 
clubs. The cry of “ Asses and savants to 
the center!” is no longer possible. The 
present longing for zsthetic luxury in New 
York is a sign that her ideal advance has 
begun. Her golden age of art and literature 
cannot be far distant; the public temper 
will of itself breed her artists and poets. 
Taylor’s lot was thus cast in a somewhat 
uncongenial city, and he often found him- 
self praised and courted where he needed 
the stimulus of intelligent sympathy. Again, 
he took to journalism, and it was his main- 
stay through life. During the last thirty 
years, New York journalism has absorbed 
much of our best talent, and well it might, 
for it demands the best. No severer test 
can be applied to a writer than that of his 
ability to furnish leading articles regularly. 
More than one, who has succeeded easily 
as a bookwright or essayist, has found his 
equipment and his power of composition 
inadequate to the off-hand production of 
compact, polished, well-informed leaders, 


| such as are needed for the editorial pages 


of our great newspapers. Journalism is an 
art; but under our system it brings little be- 


| yond his weekly stipend to the sub-journal- 


ist. ‘The stipend is sure, and that means a 
great deal to one who lives by his pen. 
Newspapers thus far have supplied the 
readiest market to a writer, and the maga- 
to them. In a chapter upon 
London’s journalist-poet, I have 


Hood, 


| claimed that the task of daily writing for the 
| press, while a good staff, is a poor crutch ; 


it diffuses the heat of authorship, checks 
idealism, retards the construction of master- 
pieces. Besides, it brings an author into 
attrition with members of the craft who 
possibly know him so familiarly as to under- 
rate him. He is subjected to local jealousies, 
to the over-praise of the newspaper which 
befriends him, and sometimes to the unjust 
or ungenerous treatment of rival sheets. 
All this may be thought an evil peculiar to 
New York, and one which we shall outgrow. 
But the same phenomena are visible in the 
matured newspaper-life of the capitals of 
England and France, and must be accepted 
as part of a journalist’s warfare and surround- 
ings. 

Newspaper-work, then, to which ‘Taylor 
owed so much of his current reputation, also 
restricted his advance as a creative author. 
He always was compelled, by this and by 
lecturing, to hold the popularity he had 
gained, and to obtain the means of carrying 
out his scheme of life. Asa man of note, his 
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home-pride grew upon him. He chose to | 
realize a dream of possessing a sightly house 
and broad acres in Kennett,—a manor-home 
where he could place his parents, and find a 
retreat in times of rest. All this he did, 
in his early prime; such a man can have 
anything for which he will pay the price. 
Its cost to him, no doubt, was a lessening 
of his quality as a poet. Even in 1854 he 
had begun to lecture, and the practice be- 
came a lucrative source of income. Like 
journalism, it broke up his art-life, which 
was renewed at unfrequent intervals. A 
pressure of social and professional duties— 
meetings, speeches, correspondence—soon 
bore upon him severely. Under it he made 
a good fight ; hopeful, generous, considerate, 
trying to do something in a field where the 
laborers were too few. How gladly would 
he have exchanged it for one of thought 
and imaginative work! But men do not 
escape from tasks they once assume, and he 
had undertaken to earn a large income and 
survey the world, on the one hand, and to 
hold the Muse by her pinions on the other. 
His poetry had to be composed “ between 
spells” and on the wing; more than all, the 
versatile habit of his life became a second 
nature to him. 

One need not dwell upon the desirable- 
ness of calm and seclusion for the production 
of the best literature. With individuals, as 
with nations, stirring periods of action are not 
favorable to idealistic art. There is much 
unfairness, however, in the blame to which 
public men in this country are subjected for 
their overwork. ‘This is rather a matter of 
necessity than of choice. People in the old 
world largely inherit their means and meth- 
ods from their forbears ; new men, even there, 
often have the habit of overwork fixed up- 
on them by the time their footholds are 
secured. But the statesmen and thinkers 
of Europe start with assured incomes more 
commonly than do our own, and are not | 
forced to earn their bread as they go along. 
Our Wilsons, Evartses, Curtises, have had 
to consider first the means of living, and to 
be statesmen or writers in addition. Our 
Eastern Brahmins, happily, have had for the 
most part resources which they have enlarged 
by the help of such gentle, scholarly pur- 
suits as the service of a university affords. 
They have shown themselves quite willing 
to indulge a spirit of restfulness and calm. 
So long as Americans who do not inherit 
estates have the Anglo-Saxon pride and 
domestic tenderness, they will be tempted to 
do work elsewhere than ina garret, and rarely | 


| Walking with purer feet the paths of 
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be able to drive from their minds the thought 
of its effect upon an income-paying constitu- 
ency. 


SOME years of Taylor’s life now were 


| occupied with travel in Europe, north and 


south. He married in Germany, and his 
choice was most fortunate. She whose hand 
he gained was by her talents and acquire- 
ments in every sense his helpmeet,—honor- 
ing his genius, in full sympathy with his pur- 
poses, for happy years the wise and tender 
guardian of his household, as she is now 
the faithful treasurer of his memory and 
fame. Her translations made his works 
known to her countrymen; she confirmed 
his taste for the thought and letters of the 
Fatherland, and was his constant aid in the 
study of them. 

“The Poet's Journal” was an expression of 
the happiness for which its author had now 
exchanged the trials of the past. His bride 
won and brought to America,—his Lares 
established in the mansion he soon com- 
pleted in Kennett,—this poem was the rec- 
ord of past and present feelings. It opens 
the collective edition of his is a 
series of lyrics, going through the range 


verse ; 


| of his emotional experiences, and has many 


touc hing passages ; but to the critical reader, 
its chief interest is found in its revelation 
of the author’s heart. ‘The prelude, to the 
mistress of Cedarcroft, is not excelled by 
anything which follows. Years afterward, 
he made a still more earnest avowal of his 
wedded content, in the fine tribute which 


> of his ripest poems : 
| 








closes on 


“With thee was the ce 
Hope from thy lips I have dr 
strength from thy spirit, 
Sharer of dream and of de 
of Beauty! 
Though as a grace thou art dear, as a 
Muse thou art earnest, 


ing of sorrow 
uwn and subtler 
, inflexible conscience 


guardian 


song that I 
venture, 


Side by side, unwearied, in cheerful encouraging 
silence. ; 

Not thy constant woman’s heart alone I have 
wedded ; 

One are we made in patience and faith and high 


aspiration.” 


The poet now had a companion in his 
wanderings. It was not his lot to rest at 
home; his life of travel, writing, lecturing, 
means-providing, went forward _ busily. 
Duties and honors grew upon him. His 
patriotic interest in the civil war gave birth 
to some ringing popular ballads. Shortly 
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afterward he became our Secretary « 
gation at St. Petersburgh. 
follow his public career, nor his 
returns to t 

and tulip-trees. 
pares 1 aylor’s life 
intervals were filled with the 

poetic work at home. Four-fifths of this 
he was to enact, a1 t 

mind’s “noblest offspring” with the last; 
but the curtain fell abruptly, and with the 


putting out of the lights ended a career that 


yf Le- 
We need not 
peri rdical 
he shade of ] 


His friend 


music 


} roh ] 
1d we thought to see his 


” 
TY 


steadily had grown in worth. What there 
was of it was marked by rare experiences. 


Among his friends, he counted the wise and 
gifted of many lands, 
people of high 
their respect and 
respondence with them was most extensive, 
To know the men he now knew—the world’s 
choicest spirits—was of itself a liberal educa- 
tion. His own letters were delightful, and 
a sheet covered with his beautiful hand- 
writing and flowing thoughts was a thing to 
prize and store away. When his bi | 
shall be written, it will be seen how superior 
his private letters, unrestrained in their fact 
and fancy and criticism, were to those which 
he gave the press. 
From this date his prose-writings became 
more sustained. Partly with the thought 
to try his hand—like Goethe, whom he now 
began t 
of work, and partly as a form of | 
suited to the times, he essayed novel-writ- 
ing. His novels sold well, and seemed to 
hit the average They mostly 
realistic transcripts of what he 
and contained 
and what was lacking, in American life at 
that time. The plot of “ Hannah Thur 
ton” is nothing; the tale was written to 
illustrate types of character and 
society,—especially to show up the 1 
reforms and isms of the day. The heroine 
is a Quakeress, admirably drawn, as good 
and original a creation as is to be found in 
the whole novels. I 
hero, like most of their heroes, 1 
of a muff. Taylor's second novel, : 
Godfrey’s Fortune,” has commonplace and 
unattractive New York 
are truthful records of the side of life with 
which the author first became acquainted 
in the growing “ The Story of Ken- 
nett” is the cleverest and most artistic of 
the series; a romance of the old-fashioned 
kind, and a true idyl of Pennsylvanian 
country-life in the early prime. Compared 
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with it, “ Joseph and his Friend,” the fourth 
novel, seemed to many people a failure. 
Meantime, the author’s short stories, contrib- 
uted to magazines, were always fresh and 


good, as indeed were all his miscellaneous 
essays. ‘The amount he threw off was re- 


He wrote prefaces, edited books 
of travel and biography; did everything a 
man of letters could do, with equal care 
and facility. His prose was real prose, 
simple, clear, good English, if not great. 
Upon the whole, his literary criticisms 
seemed to me the ripest and most valuable 
portion of his prose labor. In them he was 
compact, learned, writing to the point, and 
his opinions were just and good with regard 
to both the spirit and technique of a work. 
In his later years, his reviews were so 
catholic, sound of canon and informed as 
to detail, as to be models; and it became 
evident that he could have a great 


; . 
markable. 


l 
} 
l 


been 


critic, had he devoted himself to criticism 
alone. He had abundant humor, and this, 


with his judic 
talent for parody and 
charming play in the serio-comic 
which were collected a few 
his death, in a volume called “The Echo 
Club.” So good are its imitations of mod- 
ern poets that this book takes rank with the 
* Rejec ted Addresses,”—so good, in truth, 
that upon reading the prose dialogue which 
connects them, we are not surprised to find 
it made up of some of the most wholesome, 
kind, and alert criticism that has appeared 
in recent times. 

Few men, not excepting Lewes and Car- 
lyle, have been so well informed as Taylor 
with respect to German literature. His 
twelve lectures upon that subject, recently 
issued from the press, were prepared orig)- 
nally as a university course. For years he 
student of Goethe and Schiller, and 
their times, and it was the dream of his 
] write their biography. ‘To this end 
he made extended researches in 
and collected material under peculiarly 
auspicious conditions. Had he lived to 
complete such a work, it would have been 
4 masterpiece. In the midst of his labors, 
he was enabled to make a complete 
lish translation of “ Faust,” in the originé 
meters, and to supervise its publication. 


ial faculty, and his 
burlesque, 


unique 
found 
pa] ers 
years before 


Germany, 





111. 

l'HE surprising rapidity with which the 
two parts of ** Faust” were brought out, the 
original commentary and notes, the avowal 
that the editor had read all the translations 
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and commentaries made in any language, 
were paenemene of that kind which some- 
times led peoy le to distrust the thoroughness 
of Taylor’s work. The s holarly character 
of this performance is now well established. 
That to which more than one of his prede- 
ad — a life-time, he apparently 
completed in three years. He had borne it 
in mi oF) ‘eacchacer for two decades, and it 
was his habit thus to prepare for a work 
until able to execute it at a dash and with 
great perfection. Fortunately, the appear- 
ance of Brooks's version of the First Part of 
“ Faust,” in 1856, had made him postpone 
his own; when he finally wrote the latter he 
was equipped by the further studies of many 
years. 
Y he result was an advance upon any 
previous rendering of the entire work. It 
is the standard translation at the present 
time. The preface demonstrates that po- 
etry sometimes absolutely requires a reten- 
tion of the original meters for its translation. 
Illustrations of this are found in Freiligrath’s 
perfect transcript of Scott’s “Come as the 
wind comes,” and in Strodtmann’s equally 
fine “ Es fallt der Strahl auf Burg und Thal,” 
—the * Bugle-Song” of Tennyson. To me 
these seem extreme cases: in others the re- 
sult might be otherwise. A translator must 
choose the best method for the work in 
hand.* It is doubtful whether the test would 
apply equally well to each of several poets 
who differ among themselves as widely as 
Homer, Theocritus, and Pindar. 

The characteristics of Taylor’s “ Faust’ 
are sympathetic quality, rapid poetic hand- 
ling, absolute fidelity to the text. Now 
and then his realistic version of the first 
part has an unusual or quaint effect, detract- 
ing from its imaginative design. Hence 


ii 


cesst a h 


some of the best portions are those not in 
rhyme, such as the Cathedral scene, where 
Margaret is harassed by the Evil Spirit: 


“ How otherwise was it, Margaret, 


which is reproduced with thrilling power. 
The regular verse also is well rendered, 
Goethe’s “‘ Dedication” never having been 
so well given by any other translator. Its 
firm, sonorous stanzas are in harmony with 
rr - 





r’s own manner and poetic feeling: 


.egan Paul’s subsequent translatio n of 
upon the lineal and literal plan, 
nd adherir 2 the original meters and order of 
thymes, has qualities which have secured for it 
much attention. 
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“Again ye come, ye hovering Forms! I find ye, 
As early to my clouded sight ye shone! 





I attempt, thi nd ye? 
till o’er my heart i ? 
Ye crowd more 1 m a 





signed ye, 





And s your hadowy zone! 
My b h th y : passion shaken, 
From magic air round your march awaken. 

® ® « ® 
“And grasps me now a long-unwonted yearning 


For that serene and solemn Spirit-Land 

ay song, to faint Zolian murmurs turning, 
Sways like a harp-string by the breezes fanned. 
I thrill and tremble; tear on tear 
And the stern heart is tenderly 
What I possess, I see far distan 
And what I lost grows real and 





To the mystical and much disputed Sec- 
ond Part the literal and lineal method of 
translation is specially adapted, and serves 
to preserve the fantastic nature of the orig- 
inal. Herein Taylor had the gift and 
knowledge which enabled — _to succeed 
where others had failed. He felt his abil- 
ity, and perhaps too readily fhe adhe the 
greatness of this part by the difficulties he 
mastered. The best poet, other things be- 
ing equal, is the best translator: witness the 
contemporary blank verse Homers—of Bry- 
ant, the poet, and Lord Derby, the learned 
amateur. ee may differ as to the 
merits of Taylor’s handling of the First Part 
of “Faust,” but with respect to that of 
the Second there is little question. It is un- 
likely that any great English poet soon 
will undertake to excel it. Swinburne 
could make the venture, were he suffi iently 
a German. Carlyle would have made a 
noble translation, for he is essentially a 
poet, despite his outcry against verse. 
Shelley, had he essayed a complete version 
and made his studies accordingly, might 
have left us the ideal translation—for he 
was the ideal translator. His paraphrase 
of the “ Hymn to Mercury” is, as Emerson 
would say, more original than the original. 
His overture of “Faust” is in some way 
more grand and rapturous than ‘Taylor’s 
His lines breathe the very spirit of tl 
“ astonishing chorus” of archangels. 
*Walpurgis Night” is full of enchantment 
aving ended of that magic 


5 


—too soon the w 
wand 

Taylor’s notes and commentary are the 
best we have, learned and intelligible, 
equally marked by poetic feeling and good 
sense. His critical views of the Second Part 
should be more authoritative than those of 
others less conversant with the subject and 
less truly poets. He approves of Lewes’s 
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statement: “I have little sympathy with that 
philosophy of art which consists in translat- 
ing Art into Philosophy, and I trouble my- 
self very little with ‘considerations on the 
Idea.’” In disputed passages, he seeks for 
light from his master’s other writings, rather 
than from German and English commenta- 
tors. The result of this course is excellent, 
and I do not believe that any other trans- 
lator has so nearly reproduced both the text 
and spirit of Goethe’s life-long work. 


IV. 


AN art-poem, “ The Picture of St. John,” 
was published by Taylor some years after 
the appearance of “The Poet’s Journal.” 
His talent for drawing has been mentioned ; 
he was exceedingly fond of art, and not a 
few of our best-known painters were his 
chosen and attached friends. ‘The new poem 
was dedicated to this gentle brotherhood,— 


| sweetly drawn. 
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and the placid religious quality of our pas- 
toral midland settlements is strongly and 
The combat with knives 


| between the rival herdmen, Lars and Per, 


| have referred—was made by the poet. 


to the lamented Kensett; to McEntee, the | 


interpreter of our 


studious and pathetic 
R. 


autumnal skies and woodlands; to S. 


Gifford, lover of golden skies and falling | 


streams; to Eastman Johnson, Church, and 
Colman and Whittredge. The theme may 
be termed the development of an artist’s 
powers through experience of the joy and 
suffering of life. The tale is Italian, as 
regards both feeling and incident; and 
the scene is laid in Italy and the Alps. 
There are four books, of stanzas which seem 
a variation upon the offava rima. The poet 
spent much time upon this work, and it has 
many graceful passages. 
original conception and a charming piece of 
workmanship, I should prefer “ Lars,” the 
only sustained poem in narrative form which 
he subsequently composed. ‘This was writ- 
ten about five years before his death, and I 


is a virile piece of work. Less Tennysonian 
and even more poetic are the idyls of Nor- 
wegian cottage life, which precede this 
scene. The poem is a delightful production ; 
we have no idyl of similar length, except 
‘“‘ Evangeline,” that equals it in finish and 
interest. It belongs to the school of Ten- 
nyson; but “ Evangeline” likewise had a 
model, and had the advantage of seeking 
popularity at an earlier time. 

A subsequent collection of miscellaneous 
pieces—*“ The Home Pastorals,” to which I 
Four 
contemplative poems of the seasons, as ob- 
served from the porches of Cedarcroft, are 
exquisite of their kind, and have been under- 
valued; they are in English hexameter 
verse, for which Taylor had a good ear, and 
only narrative pieces in that measure obtain 
a popular reading. ‘To me they seem wise, 
beautiful, true to nature; resembling in ease 
and freshness Clough’s “ Bothie,” and very 
faithful to the scenery and sentiments of 


| the Pennsylvanian border, where 


| “ North 


But as a fresh and | 


and south are one in the blended 
growth of the region, 
One in the temper of man and ancient, inherited 


habits.” 


as 


I bespeak a new examination for the series. 
This book also contains some of the poet’s 
best ballads; but has other lyrics quite un- 
even in merit. It is notable for three of the 


| odes (exhibiting his taste for sweeping Pin- 


| 
| 


was surprised at the comparatively slight | 


attention which it received. 
and even blank verse, and is a finely con- 
ceived poem, executed in a style worthy of 
the conception—which could not always be 
said of Taylor’s works. In “ Lars” he took 
a subject quite within his powers, and real- 
ized his ideal. 
American ; the scenes change from the Nor- 
wegian coast to the Quaker borders of the 
Delaware, and the author thoroughly under- 
stood the landscape, manners, and sentiment 
of the two regions. The atmosphere is, by 
turns, fragrant with the balsam of Norseland 
firs, and thymy with the smell of new-mown 
fields across the western sea. A contrast be- 


It is in pure | 


In one sense the theme is | 


tween the half-savage habit of the Norse-folk | 


daric measures) which he recited upon vari- 
ous public occasions in his later years. 
Here it may be noted that Taylor, in some 
respects, though hardly in essential quality, 
bore a certain resemblance to Lowell. ‘The 
likeness pertains to their poetic powers, 
themes and methods. Both poets have 
been varied in mood and range, have ex- 
celled in dialect-verse and in spontaneous 
flights of song. In the poetry of each is seen 
a tendency to moralize. Lowell’s process 
of thought is the more suggestive and subtle 
of the two. ‘Taylor’s measures neverare rug- 
ged; Lowell’s often are, but the latter has 
sudden felicities peculiar to himself. Both 
have written with facility, and declined to 
revise their work. Frequently, in recent 
years, each was called upon to write and de- 
liver odes—of which the measures have a 
family likeness, irrespective of their author- 
ship. ‘Taylor's Gettysburg ode, for the dedi- 
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cation of the National Monument, and his | 


Goethe ode, are manly and heroic poems. 
The Shakspere ode is less successful. In 


a crowning lyrical effort, he had as wide an | 


audience as poet could desire. He was 
addressing not only the assemblage in Inde- 
pendence Square, on the 4th of July, 1876, 
but millions of his countrymen,—in truth, 
the reading world. It was a fine occasion, 
and all his ambition was aroused. What 
poet ever had a more historic opportunity ? 
Should the verse of all his contemporaries 
be forgotten, as is not unlikely,—a century 
from now, and perhaps for centuries there- 
after, the first Centennial Ode will be re- 
vived and re-examined. 

“ The National Ode” was not unworthy 
of the occasion, from a conventional point 
of view. It was sonorous, patriotic, mind- 
ful of our traditions, full of dignity and 
rhetorical power. As such it was received. 
But it was not the one new, bold, original 
production, which appeals alike to the wise 
and the unlearned, rouses the imagination, 
imprints itself upon the memory of all who 
read it, and becomes a lasting portion of 
national literature. Marvell’s ode “ On the 
Return of the Lord Protector,” and Lowell’s 
“Commemoration Ode” are poems of this 
kind ; in sooth, ‘Taylor's effort, coming after 
the latter, demanded all his courage. A 
friend urged him to adopt some regular 
stanzaic form, however complicated, or else 


to write his poem in blank verse or rhymed- | 
heroic,—either of these measures being more | 


likely than the irregular Pindaric to touch 
and hold the popular heart. 
that the simplest vehicle would best convey, 
on such an occasion, the noblest thought. 
I suppose that his adverse decision was 
guided partly by precedent, more by his in- 
stinctive sense of an ability to compose and 
recite musically his Pindaric verse. He did 
deliver his ode with superb effect, and felt 


the occasion in every fiber of his mold. 


It was added | 


Americans refer without distrust to this poem, | 
issued in so many forms, but few recall its | 


phrases ; and it must be acknowledged that 
one only of Lowell’s elaborate odes really 
has succeeded in fastening itself upon the 
public mind. 

v. 


OnE more division of Taylor’s manifold 
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speculative. This I will look at first, and 
separately. 


“The Prophet: A Tragedy,” has certain 
claims to attention. This work, a closet- 
drama perhaps as easily adapted for the 
stage as one or two of Browning’s, was an 
honest attempt to treat dramatically a mod- 
ern and peculiar American theme, and to 
make what could be made of it. Hints are 
taken from the early history of Mormonism, 
but the central figure, instead of being a vul- 
gar impostor like Joseph Smith, is a simple 
and pious young farmer, such a man as Tay- 
lor’s own country might have produced ; 
intelligent withal, but the victim of the re- 
ligious ecstasy that comes to one without 
knowledge of books and the world. The 
devices of shrewder comrades and the jeal- 
ousy of women unite to deceive him, and to 
persuade him, by signs and miracles, of his 
own prophetic mission. ‘The incidents fol- 
low naturally; the scenes being laid first in 
New England, then in the far West, whither 
the Prophet-and his followers have gone to 
found a sacred city. Internal plots and 
external foes bring about a catastrophe, 
ending with the death of the hero of the 
play. 

The highest form of poetry is the drama, 
for it includes a// other forms, and should 
combine them in their greatest excellence. 
At its best it is the supreme flower of the 
literature of any nation, and demands the 
poet’s rarest and most comprehensive genius. 
It scarcely profiers a method which he 


| can fully master, late in life, after years of 


lyrical or idyllic minstrelsy, ‘The dramatic 
instinct must be born in him: 
formative period must find him in a region 
where a dramatic tendency already fills the 
air. Otherwise his work as a playwright, 
like that of Tennyson or Longfellow, must 
be accomplished by an artificial effort, and 
will lack the touch that makes the whole 
world kin. Even Browning, with his im- 
mense dramatic resources, early found a 
greater hindrance than his own subjectivity in 
the non-sympathetic spirit of his people and 
time. But | shall not here discuss the pres- 
ent condition of dramatic feeling in our own 
country, nor the omens of the future. ‘These 
are matters for separate consideration. 
* The Prophet” failed, in view of its au- 


again, his 


| thor’s theme and purpose, not solely from 


productions remains for consideration,—to | 


wit, his dramatic works. Of these, two are 
philosophical studies cast in dramatic form; 
the intervening one, however, is a five-act 
play, the interest being human rather than 


his lack of early dramatic practice,—his 
way of feeling and expression always having 
been in the reverse direction,x—but from 


| causes which hardly could be overcome. 


Such a plot might be treated idealistically, 





by giving the widest range to imagination, 
fearing no extravagance, creating one’s own 
facts and atmosphere, and the result might 
be a great dramatic poem if not an acting 
drama ; or it might be treated realistically,— 
the course which Taylor naturally pursued. 
To insure success by the latter mode, the 
time and events of a drama must be poetic 
in themselves. In this story of our own 
time, there is, perforce, a lack of the illusive 
and entrancing atmosphere of the far-away 
past. That which is too modern and famil- 
lar seems commonplace. ‘The time may 


come when as much shall be made of the | 


Mormon episode as of the traditions of the 
Druses or of John of Leyden; at present it 
furnishes a store of clap-trap to melodra- 


matic playwrights who derive from it sub- 
} ; 
| above them all, of whom they are but the 


stantial gains. 

Taylor drew his personages with skill, 
but their simple and unheroic character was 
against the passion of the play. ‘The work 
illustrates the importance of certain canons. 
First, nobility of theme has much to do 
with the value of art; secondly, realism is 
not the chief end in matters of design. 
There is truth—and truth ; the truth of what 
is or has been, and the truth of what may 
be. While the dispositions of the two 
women, Rhoda and Livia, are finely con- 
trasted, the tone of the whole play is pur- 
posely restrained,—too much so, in my 
opinion ; the general style is bald, prosaic 
even in the people’s hymns and _ songs. 
Aldrich suggested the theme to his friend 
as a good one for treatment; and, with all 
its lack of freedom, this play as a literary 
work is far more worth attention than such 
a romanza as the “St. Abe” of Mr. Bu- 
chanan,—which had a wider reading when 
it first appeared. 

The lack of interest felt in “The Prophet’ 
deterred ‘Taylor from further experiments 
of the kind. His other dramas, there- 
fore, were purely ideal. “ ‘The Masque of 
the Gods” presents that side of his nature 
which was most exalted and aspiring. His 
religious temper, it has been seen, was bred 
under other influences than those which 
restrict the faith of many poets. He was a 
believer in direct inspiration, but a ques- 
tioner of revelation. ‘The creed of the Pro- 
gressive Quakers was liberal and humane, 
and the boy grew up to regard men of all 
races as his brethren, and every form of 
worship as acceptable to an Unknown God 
whom he himself addressed in the spirit 
of Pope’s “ Universal Prayer.” This sense 


’ 


was strengthened by his travels and studies, 


| 





and his religion became broader than any 
man’s theology. “The Masque of the 
Gods ”—a title with a tinge of quaintness 
below the dignity of the subject—is a 
drama of three dialogues, managed in a 
severe and classical fashion. ‘The person- 
ages are all those greater deities whom men 
have worshiped in the historic advance 
from barbarism to Christianity. First, the 
Rocks, Caverns, Serpents, Wolves, the 
Mountains, the Rivers and the infinite Sea, 
discourse among themselves. ‘They are 
followed by Brahma, Ormuzd, Manito, Baal, 
Apollo, Jove—even by Elohim and In- 
manuel, the Gods of the Mosaic and Chris- 
tian dispensations. ‘The motive of the sub- 
lime dialogue is a recognition by these 
majestic divinities of a God beyond and 


servants and the successive types. Such a 
poem might have been written in one lan- 
guage or in another. It is abstract, univer- 
sal, not in any sense a home production, 
Of course it would find a limited reading. 
Yet it is lofty and pure, written in blank verse 
with lyrical interludes, on a sustained key, 
and more compact than most works of the 
kind. It approaches as near to the high- 
est grade as intellect and eloquence can lift 
such a poem. What it lacks is the uncon- 
scious flight into that empyrean where the 
wings move without sound and touches of 
flame hover at the tips of the pions, The 
conception is vast, daring,—far more ima- 
ginative than its working out. 

This drama, which Taylor rated high 
among his productions, and which is in 
every sense an expression of his devotion to 
the nobler forms of song, renders it possible 


| for one to assert that a writer may be judged 


somewhat by his ideals, and that, so far as 
this mode of judgment is concerned, its 
author held a significant place in the group 
of American poets. It was the precursor— 
the overture, we may say—to the work 
that was his “ swan-song,” the larger drama 
which he lived to complete, and of which 
a fair broad copy reached him but a day 
before the lyre dropped from his hand for- 
ever. “Of his last work,” wrote his be- 
reaved wife,—“ sein Schwanen Gesang, as I 
call it,—as I would call it in my mind invol- 
untarily, long before I knew he was deadly 
ill, he only saw one copy, and that of the 
English edition.” 

A strange interest belongs to the drama of 
“ Prince Deukalion.” The poet deferred his 
serious work upon the life of Goethe, that 
he might be sure of completing this one 
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poem which he strove to make his best. 
The result is fresh in the public mind, and 
has been the topic of extended and search- 
ing criticism. Attention may be directed 
to the artistic skill with which the drama is 
composed, to the dignified and sounding 
qualities of the main body of its verse, and 
to the varying interludes marked by the 


author’s lyrical felicities in their maturest | 
Even here his expression retains | 


range. 
the mannerism which grew out of the limited 


vocabulary prevailing when he learned his | 


artin youth. Certain words and effects are 
of too frequent recurrence ; but, allowing 


for all this, “ Prince Deukalion ” will bear | 


examination for its excess of rhythmical 
beauty. America has produced few poems 
so admirable for richness and variety of 
measures. The influence of “ Faust” is 
visible in its handling; but if Taylor herein 
was not the master, he was a chosen pupil 
sitting nearthe throne. Objection has been 
made to the philosophical motive of the 
drama: it is said that the personages are 
mere abstractions, and that a writer should 
not aim at the poetical rendering of what is 
a metaphysical speculation. In respect to 


this debarment of intellectual purpose from | 


the sphere of the poet, we may answer that 


the latter rightly covers every province of | 


beauty, passion, thought. Let us, then, ask 
whether the subject is treated didactically 
and prosaically, or with imagination and in 
the true artistic spirit. In the latter case 
both the process and the result are quite 
legitimate. If these be not so, the greatest 
poets are the greatest offenders: we can 
not outlaw Lucretius, Shelley, Goethe, Ten- 
nyson, Hugo. 
of quality; there are no embers so dead 
that the true poet may not blow them into 
a flame. 
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poet hasten to the completion of his task, 
but at the close he again rose to a noble 
height. It is easy to select an example of 
the vigorous handling of the structural verse. 
His Poet declares : 


“T am a voice, and cannot more be still 

Than some high tree that takes the whirlwind’s 
stress 

Upon the summit of a lonely hill. 

Be thou a wooing breeze, my song is fair; 

Be thou a storm, it pierces far and shrill, 

And grows the spirit of the starless air. 

Such voices were, and such must ever be, 

Omnipotent as love, unforced as prayer, 

And poured round life as round its isles the sea! ” 


In the fourth act, the words of Agathon 
are an expression of the sentiment and hope- 
ful philosophy which animated ‘Taylor's 
whole career ; 


** But I acceff—even all this conscious life 
Gives in its fullest measure—gladness, health, 
Clean appetite, and wholeness of my claim 

lo knowledge, beauty, aspiration, power! 

Joy follows action, here; and action bliss, 

Hereafter ! ” 

But at last, and even here, it seemed as 
if—to change the line of Webster—the 
years of this loyal and eager poet had felic- 
ities too many. His rest was not to be 
that upon which he counted. Had he 
drawn his own horoscope it could not have 
appeared more perfect. He went again to 


| the land of his earliest pilgrimage, encour- 


The whole question is one | 


The subject of “ Prince Deukalion” is | 


one that lay near ‘Taylor's heart, and to 
him was the most elevating of poetic themes. 
It is, perhaps, too soon to estimate the value 
of the work, but, unless it is approached 


in the sincere and tender spirit with which it | 


was written, it will not be judged aright. 
The argument is the progress of mankind, 
from the ignominy and suffering belonging 
to the youth of the world, to the golden age 
of the future. The thought and treatment 
of the drama are entirely characteristic of 
the author. The early portion is unques- 
tionably fine. Many passages in the middle 
and latter sections show a falling off, due, 
it may be, to the languor of illness and to 


aged with honors and affection, and with 
the best opportunities for the production 
of a work to which his own choice and the 
desire of the entire republic of letters strongly 
impelled him. It all seemed part of the 
fitness of things. Hereafter, he was to have 
calm and leisure for a purely literary life. 
Sut a shadow fell, and grew apace—the 
very irony of fate. Within the year his 
soul was required of him, and one more 
broken shaft was added to the endless col- 
onnade by which we testify the incomplete- 
ness of this our earthly life, and express 
the pity of it. 


Shortly after Taylor’s death, a fellow- 
writer, who knew him well, spoke to me of 
his literary career. “ Aman so aspiring and 
sagacious,” this critic said, “ could be satis- 
fied with nothing less than the highest 
achievement, the soundest professional judg- 
ment in his favor.” Recognizing the point 
thus made, I would not accept it as a test 
of his genius. It seemed to me that it was 
his fortune, however wide his popular repu- 


the pressure of the instinct which made the | tation, to be underestimated by his profes- 
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sional compeers. 
inherent, but it speedily became too much 
diffused ; he strove to survey too large a 
precinct, and it was surprising how far, in 
more than one direction, he made his lines 
extend. With all his facility and purpose, 
he found himself in a too arduous struggle 
between the duty of the hour and the still 
higher work fashioned after “ the pattern which 
was shewed himin the Mount.” He bravely 
set himself to carry out an almost impossible 
plan of life. His manliness in this and 
other respects we all concede. If he hesi- 
tated to boldly follow his poetic instincts, 
his courage was absolute in the expression 
of convictions, and in reliance upon his own 
energies for all he got from the world. 
During his experience of a time and region 
which made Poe a weakling,—almost an 
Ishmaelite,—with what pluck and heartiness 
Taylor faced the situation, until it seemed 
as if the very god of strength took pleasure 


His gift was genuine and | in befriending him! 
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After all, he had some 
right to count upon length of years, and to 
shape his plan accordingly. He grew in 
taste and judgment as he grew older, and 
even his devotion of so much time to hack- 
work was not without its requitals. He led 
a singularly happy life throughout, and the 
cloud foretokening its close was but of brief 
duration. He was fond of festivals, of joy ; 
he “ warmed both hands before the fire of 
life.” More was given to him than was 
taken away, and his memory is something 
to dwell upon with pleasure, not with pain. 


| The volumes of his song are left to us, the 


bequest of that which he thought the choic- 
est product of his years. No one who 
would acquaint himself with American 
poetry can overlook Bayard Taylor’s share 
of it. Those who would understand its 
growth, or predict its future, must bear in 
mind the generation for which he wrote and 
the story of his efforts and environment. 


UNDER HIGH PRESSURE.* 
SAMUEL BREEWOOD came out of the the squalid poverty of the mining popula- 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology with 
the highest honors. Some of his friends, it 
is true, had regretted that he was not a Har- 
vard man; but he was at all events a man 
who knew the use of tools. He had no 
Greek and little of the classics, but he was 
theoretically master of the steam-engine, 
the machine lathe, the rock-drill, and those 
noble and ancient tools—the file and ham 
mer; moreover, he had learned the use of 
those finer tools—the brain, the eye and the 
hand; and though practically he knew little 
of real work, he said to himself that he would 
soon bring his theory to the level of practice. 

For a few weeks after leaving school he 
looked about near Boston for something to 
do, and found that the world somehow 
seemed already too full of engineers. To 
make a moan over this, after the manner of 
some who find their market over-stocked, 
was not in his nature. He recognized that 
to begin he must begin, and after some 
search he at last obtained a place as clerk 


of the High Bush coal-mine at Emberton | 


City, Pennsylvania. 

To one brought up in the rarified intel- 
lectual atmosphere of Boston, Emberton City 
seemed stifling. The raw, straggling town, 


tion, the ill-made and inefficient machinery 
employed in the mines, and, above all, the 
ways and manners of the people, depressed 
him. He wanted to reform and improve 
everything in sight, from the miners’ huts to 
the manners of their sons and daughters. 
Being wise, he did nothing of the kind, and 
contented himself with his clerical duties of 
keeping the accounts of the out-put of the 
mine and the wages of themen. He was an 
engineer, doing a clerk’s duty, but he would 
bide his time till something more congenial 
offered. 

He had taken lodgings with a widow 
woman named Baumgarten, who had one 
daughter aged nineteen. This place was 
the only one that had offered, and he had 
taken it on impulse. 

To this ennuyé young man, not without cer- 
tain disheartening experiences of “society,” 
Maria Baumgarten seemed more completely a 
woman than any he had ever seen. He said 
to himself in an extravagant way, that he had 
not met a young woman before, but merely 
cultivated young persons of feminine aspect. 
She appealed to him with a vivid intensity 
and an open-air freshness that were entirely 
new to him, and it was not without an occa- 
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sional feeling of surprise that he came to ac- 
knowledge a more decided feeling »f genuine 
preference for her than he had thought again 
possible tohim. How those young ladies he 
had known in Boston would have smiled 
had they seen him carrying her hymn-book 


as they walked on Sunday morning to the lit- | 


tle wooden church, apparently well pleased to 
accompany a girl absolutely without “ views” 
or “kulture!” She could cook and sew, and 
these operations did not seem to impair her 
very decided beauty. She seemed to express 
life and high spirits and intense womanliness, 
as if it was a good thing to have limbs, to be 
able to run, to walk, to laugh and be alive. 
To Maria Baumgarten, the Eastern man, 
with his thin, delicate features and quiet 
manners, seemed a new revelation. The 
ruddier sons of her native mountains lost 


their charm, and gradually she came to have | 


nothing more to do with them. Rumor said 
that one of her lovers, a fine young fellow 
named Krumburger, employed in the High 
Bush pit, took it greatly to heart. 

Weeks passed and matters progressed, and 
one March morning they came to a sudden 
climax. 

It was Saturday morning, about twelve 
o’clock, when Breewood looked up from the 
High Bush company’s ledgers and gazed 
round the bare, whitewashed room that con- 
stituted the company’s office. ‘The sanded 
floor, the ugly stove, the coal-dust covering 
everything, the grimy windows, seemed to fall 
upon him as a blight, a numbing weight of 
unloveliness. Through the window he could 
look out upon the mountain-side, torn and 
half denuded of trees; the enormous coal- 
breaker, black and hideous in the sun-shine; 
the vast heaps of coal-dust, the tangled 
skein of rude railway tracks, and, above 
all, the pit’s mouth, a dark spot on the 
white, snow-clad mountain. 

Suddenly, he heard the steam-whistle at 
the engine-house blowing furiously. ‘The 
engineer must have mistaken the hour: it 
was not yet noon. 
he saw a man running down the tracks 
toward the town, and, at the same time, 
noticed puffs of steam from the engine, as 
if the hands were at work dragging up a 
load on the trolley, a car that ran up and 
down the pit. Something unusual had evi- 
dently happened. 

Breewood closed the books hurriedly and 
went to the door. The man came toward 
him, shouting and waving his arms in a fran- 
tic manner. As he ran past the door, he 
cried out: 


| superintendent. 


“ Sweetbriar has bu’st inter High Bush. 
The mine’s floodin’!” 

Hastily locking his office, Breewood ran 
like a deer over the snow-covered tracks 
toward the pit. In a moment he saw an 
engine drawing out of the breaker with a 
train of loaded cars, and he gave the signal 
to stop. By the time he met the engine 
it had stopped, and the engineer leaned out 
the window to see what was wanted. 

“ Take off your cars and run down to the 
station and telegraph to Pottsville for the 
Say Sweetbriar has burst 
in, and order up two steam-pumps and a 
thousand feet of two-inch pipe and as much 
four-inch with couplings. ‘Then bring your 
engine to the pit as soon as possible.” 

That the clerk should give orders in this 
manner puzzled the engineer, but he ac- 
cepted the commission and quickly cast off 
his train and went flying down the crazy 
track at full speed. 

By the time Breewood reached the break- 
er, its dizzy stair-ways were swarming with 
men and boys pushing and struggling to get 
up to the top floor, where they might take 
the high-level bridge to the pit’s mouth. 
He had to take the longer path up the 
mountain, and by the time he reached the 
pit there was a frantic crowd of men swarm- 
ing into the engine-room and about the 
huge black hole where the steep railway 
led down into the lower darkness of the 
mine. ‘These mines are “on the slope,” 
and the pit did not go down vertically, but 
at an angle of 45°. Just as he arrived, the 
trolley, drawn up by a wire rope, came to 
the surface, and a mingled shout and groan 
went up from the excited throng of men 
gathered round the pit’s mouth. The trolley 
and its load made a horrid spectacle. It 
was choked with men, bleeding and torn, 
and crowded together in frightful confusion, 
who had fought in brutish selfishness for a 


| chance tocome up from the flood below. The 
| trolley rolled up to the level, and a hundred 


While thinking of this, | 


hands were stretched to rescue them. 

Breewood went into the engine-house. The 
place was deserted by the fireman and en- 
gineers, who had gone to see who had 
been saved. Indignant at this neglect in 
such an emergency, he went back to the 
door and called for the firemen. 

A big fellow, black with coal-dust, shook 
his fist at him and crjed : 

“ Who be you? Be you the boss ?” 

“No. But I mean to be. Go back to 
your work at once and raise more steam.” 

The man put his hands in his pockets 
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and turned sullenly away. Breewood recog- 


nized that if anything was to be done he | 


must be master. He looked out over the 
bridge and saw a thousand frantic men and 
women rushing in terror up the mountain- 
side. In a moment there would be a sense- 
less and helpless mob, and, meanwhile, per- 
haps men were drowning in the darkness 
three hundred feet under the streets of the 
town. 
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| 
| 


He went out on the platform about | 


the pit’s mouth, and springing upon the | 


wooden rail, he shouted, as loud as he could, 
above the babel of voices : 
“Lend a hand, men! 
more left below ! ” 
There was a momentary hush, 
men turned to see who spoke. 
“ They be dead,” said some one. 
“ Then we must save the bodies. Come, 
men, lend a hand and we'll save them.” 


There may be 


and the 


He would have said more, but there was | 


a loud murmur of discontent. Who was 
this—this clerk with his fine hands? What 
did he know about mining? He must be 
a fool to think any one alive in the mine 
while the water filled the bottom of the slope. 

“Lend a hand, men; we can save them 
yet!” 

"A grizzly-headed Welshman took off his 
hat and said respectfully : 

“They be all dead, mister. 
doin’ a thing.” 

There were murmurs of approval! at this, 
but Breewood replied promptly : 

“The men at the top of the slopes are 
alive. The air must keep the water away 
from them.” 

This remark won instant assent, and he 
followed up his advantage quickly. 

“Come. I’m going down. Who'll go 
with me ?” 

A dozen hands were raised, and Breewood 


It’s no use 





jumped down from the rail and took com- | 


mand of the work; and with that recogni- 
tion that workingmen always show to a mind 
that can lead, they waited for commands. 

“Let the firemen go back to the work 
and get up extra steam. I’ve ordered up a 
pump. It will be here in a few hours.” 

Several men moved away toward the 
boiler-house, and the rest stood expectant 
and silent. 

“T want astone-hammer and three young 
men.” 

Several men stepped forward and Bree- 
wood selected his men, and some one hav- 
ing brought a stone-hammer, they four got 
upon the trolley and prepared to go down 
into the pit. 








“ Count the men, and see how many are 
missing. Let some of the men go home for 
their meals, and let a full set of tools be 
sharpened and made ready for work. Go: ™ 

At the word, the trolley rolled slowly down 
the steep incline and disappeared in the 
darkness. Then ahush fell upon the crowd 
of people gathered round, and they waited 
in silence till the signal should come up 
from below. Women and children were 
arriving from the village every moment, but 
they seemed awed into silence, and stood 
waiting for news. By that curious instinct 
that affects such crowds, they felt sure that 
some were still in the mine, but who or how 
many, or whether dead or alive, they could 
not say. 

Ten minutes later, the signal-bell rang 
and the steel rope began to creep up the 
slope. Instantly the crowd pressed nearer 
to get a view of the rising trolley. Suddenly 
the bell rang to stop and a painful silence 
fell on the people. Then a woman began 
to sob, and then another, and in a moment 
several were crying. 

“ Whist! woman!” 
“Your man be all right. 
the job.” 

Then the bell rang again. The engine 
turned swiftly and silently, and in a moment 
the trolley rose into view, and the crowd 
struggled closer to get a view of its occu- 
pants. 

Breewood was standing on the edge of the 
car, and as it came to the surface he said: 

“ They’re alive! Volunteers to the res- 
cue!” 

A wild shout of joy went up from the 
vast throng that had gathered round the 
pit, and a hundred voices suggested this 
thing and that, but Breewood held up the 
stone-hammer and commanded silence. 


said one to another. 
He’s a-bossin’ 


“ We knocked and they replied to us. 
They are caught in the top of a slope. We 


must cut them out.” 

A dozen big fellows armed with picks 
stepped forward, eager for the work. 

“Hold on, men. We must have a stage 
built first to work from, and a place for the 
pumps, for the water is rising fast.” 

“Oh, they'll be drowned, they'll be 
drowned !” screamed a woman in the crowd. 

“No, they wont. They are perfectly safe 
till we reach them.” 

These words calmed the woman and pre- 
vented the infection of excitement from 
spreading, and Breewood called for carpen- 
ters and a load of heavy timbers. 

“Who are the missing men?” he asked. 
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“Dennis Nagle, John Smith and John 
Krumburger,” said a voice in the crowd. 
A momentary flush of color spread over 
the young man’s face, but he turned quickly 
away and hid it from them. 


Timbers were quickly gathered and load- 


ed into the trolley, and two men with heavy 
axes got in on top of the load. Breewood 


borrowed a foot rule from one of them, and | 


carefully measured a length of rail on the 
railway. An old man who watched him said: 

“ The last rail is a half one, sir.” 

“Ah! yes, thank you. I was measuring 
the distance from the top of the pit. I 
counted the rails we passed. One hundred 
and sixty-eight feet from the top is the place 
for the stage.” 

“ Yes, sir; and one turn of the winding- 
drum takes you down twenty-eight feet. 

“Good! ‘That’s just the information I 
want. Go tell the engineer to let us down 
six turns.” 

“That I will,” said the old man. 
my son what’s down there.” 

“ We'll have him up by to-morrow or next 
day.” 

“ T hope to God ye will. 
he’d starve atween whiles.’ 

“ T’ve thought of that, and I mean to send 
food to him as soon as possible.” 

“ The like o’ that will not be easy. 
ye be a boss miner—I can see that.” 

Breewood joined the carpenters on the 
trolley, and just as they started down he ad- 
dressed the crowd of people that swarmed 
about the pit’s mouth, and said that the lost 
men would undoubtedly be recovered, but 
probably not for several hours. They had 
better disperse and wait quietly at home. 
But the people would do nothing of the kind. 
Some few returned to the town below, but 
it was only to bring up food to those who 
remained. 

The trolley slid quickly down the slope 
and the crew were soon in the dim light from 
the oil-lamps on their caps. Suddenly the 
trolley stopped. Breewood sprang out upon 
the steep road-way with the stone-hammer 
in hand, and struck three hard blows on 
the black wall of coal that formed that side 
of the slope. They listened intently, but 
there was nothing, save the appalling silence 
of the mine, the dead, lifeless silence of the 
earth one hundred and seventy feet below 
the sod. Then he knocked again three times, 
and they listened in breathless attention. 
Were the men already lost in the darkness 
and the rising flood? At last there were 
knockings,—faint, indistinct, confused; a 


“lee 
Like as though 


? 


But 


| is using. 
| here and then we can speak to them. 
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strange call for help through fifteen hundred 
feet of solid coal. The men were still alive, 
imprisoned by the water at the top of some 
slope. 

“Seems as if they were telegraphing,” 
said one of the carpenters. “ That Dennis 
Nagle worked in the telegraph office at one 
time.” 

“ You're right. It’s Morse’s alphabet he 
We must have the operator down 


Now, 


| men, rig up a platform here for the steam- 


pumps. Make it the whole size of the 


slope and very strong.” 
The men sprang to the work quickly. 


It was a case of life and death, a rescue 
from the rising flood in the mine. The 


moment the trolley was unloaded, Bree- 
wood pulled the signal rope and went up 
the slope, leaving the men to make the plat- 
form. At the pit’s mouth the people stood 
ten deep, eager and anxious to hear news 
from the imprisoned men below. Breewood 
called for volunteers, and at once selected 
six bosses and bade them make up gangs of 
men to work in relays of four hours each. 
While the bosses were selecting the men, 
Breewood went to the engine-house and 
called the blacksmith and master mechanic. 

“We must a have a drill eight hundred 
feet long,” he said, and then, with a pencil 
on a board, he sketched out full working 
plans of an original piece of engineering con- 
struction. He also made rough plans for 
two wooden air-locks of novel construction. 
All this work took more than an hour, and 
in the meantime the news of the disaster 
had spread over the country. 

A messenger had been sent to Emberton 
City for a telegraph operator, and in a short 


| time a young girl was announced as the 


only operator within reach. Though only a 
child, she bravely consented to go down 
the pit. 

A reporter of the New York “ Herald” 
also appeared and began voluble questions 
concerning the disaster and possible rescue. 
Breewood shut him up with decisive vigor. 

“Lives depend on our work. We can- 
not be disturbed. You shall have every 
chance to see, but you must not talk to the 
men.” 

The reporter retired within himself and 
considered the matter: 

* A GREAT DISASTER. 

THREE MEN BURIED ALIVE. 

SCIENCE TO THE RESCUE. 

SPLENDID TECHNICAL ABILITY 
HvuMANITY.” 


AIDING 
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That was the way he put it in “displayed 
capita‘s ” in his own mind. 
“I’m not a scientific 

observe and I can dig.” 
With that he rushed off and telegraphed 
for help,—a_ scientific writer,—and twenty 
minutes after, a booky fellow from the home 
office was crossing the Jersey Central ferry 
bound for Emberton City. ‘I'wenty-five 


man, but I can 


minutes later a dozen men were laying a } 


wire On impromptu poles up the mountain 
tothe pit’s mouth. Thirty minutes later, one 
of the men on Jimmy Brown’s gang had 
sold out his place, his pick and his mining 
suit and lamp to the reporter for seventy- 
five dollars. 

The trolley rolled up to the edge of the 
slope, and this time it held Breewood, Jim- 
my Brown and his gang, and a young girl— 
the telegraph operator. It went down 
amid a rousing cheer from a_ thousand 
throats and was lost in the darkness of the 
pit. 

The trolley stopped at the platform and 
they all got out. ‘The platform was fin- 
ished and even boarded over. 

“ Now, my girl, you must help us. I'll 
knock on the wall, and you must listen and 
see what you can make out.” 

The girl was trembling and a trifle fright- 


ened at the semi-darkness, the awful silence, | 
and the strange glare falling on black faces | 


about her. Breewood took her hand in his 
and offered her a seat on a plank, and then 
with the other hand he struck three blows 
on the wall. ‘The men stood round in sol- 
emn silence, listening and wondering what 
the “new boss” meant. 

Again the knockings, so faint and far 
away that it was almost impossible to dis- 
tinguish any sound at all! ‘The girl leaned 
against Breewood and trembled with an un- 
definable fear. Her lips were parted, and 
she stared with wide eyes at the lamp on 
Breewood’s cap. Suddenly she sighed. 

“Oh! I—I hear them. They say—they 


' Help! help! Atten- 


—they are calling! 
tion! attention! help 

Then she suddenly dropped her head and 
fainted away. 

“This will never do,” said 
“ Any man got any liquor ?” 

““T have,” said one of the men, pulling 
out a brandy-flask. Breewood looked a 





Breewood. 


the man sharply and some of the others 
laughed, but no comment was made, though 
the reporter had most foolishly shown him- 
self. Breewood took the flask and forced the 
girl to swallow some of the liquor, and the 


carpenters offered some water in a tin mug. 
By a little effort they revived her. 

* You must not be frightened, my child. 
You're perfectly safe.” 

“Yes, sir. But the men in there! It is 
horrible.” 

“ So it is, and everything depends on you, 
You can help us save them. See! we can 
tap on the wall and talk to them.” 

Breewood made a motion as if striking the 
wall of coal with the stone-hammer. 

“ Give me the hammer and I'll speak to 
them.” 

The men instinctively broke into a cheer, 
and the girl smiled, blushed, and bravely 
stood up and began pounding on the wall. 
Then she paused and listened, and instantly 
came the faint, murmurous knockings. The 
girl did not speak, and in a moment she be- 
gan to strike the coal again, in curious 
strokes, long and short. ‘Then the far-away 
sounds began again and continued for some 
time, while the girl stood with her ear at the 
wall, listening intently. 

“ They say they are caught at the top of 
the third slope. There are three of them. 
The water has shut them in and ” 

The knockings began again, and in a mo- 
ment the girl said: 

Chey want the inclination.” 

“They want the pitch of the slope, the 
new drift, so as to work toward us,” said 
Jimmy Brown, the gang boss. “It will be 
a fall of nearly one in ten, I reckon.” 

Breewood bade the girl send word that 
they would cut them out as soon as possible, 
and would descend about ten feet in a hun- 
dred. ‘The exact pitch would be given as soon 
as possible. 

* Now, men, to work! Drive a heading 
about three feet wide and five high.” 

“That’s too big,” said Jimmy Brown. 
“* We'll be a week getting through.” 

“ No, because the spoil must be passed 
up from hand to hand.” 

“ Aye, ye be nght. Come, lads! 


” 





To the 
rescue ! 

Two of the men raised their picks to strike, 
and the instant after the coal was spattering 
about on the platform floor. One of the 
carpenters raised a plank to make a hole to 
throw the spoil down the slope, for there 
would be no time to raise it by the trolley, 
and the others, with Breewood and the girl, 
got on board the trolley, and were quickly 
drawn up to daylight. 

As Breewood stepped off the trolley, he 
was met by the superintendent, furious and 
insolent. What right had the clerk to order 
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men and materials about in this extraordi- 
nary manner ? 

“ The accident threw everything into con- 
fusion, and I tock charge of the people, and 
made preparations to rescue the men below. 
[ will show you my plans and surrender 
the work to you.” 

The man doubted if any men were leftalive, 
and preferred to carry out his own plans. 

“ There are three men caught at the top 
of the third slope. We heard from them 
and sent word to them.” 

The superintendent laughed. Hear from 
men through fifteen hundred feet of coal! 
Impossible ! 

Breewood made neither resistance nor re- 
monstrance to thesuperintendent’s power, and 
merely explained his plans for the rescue. 

“ Yes, and supposing your machine works, 
—and it will not,—the moment you reach 
the men the air will escape, and the water 
will rise and drown them.” 

“ Air-locks are provided,” said Breewood, 
and before he could add more, a gentleman, 
who had joined the crowd of people that 
had gathered near, said quickly : 

“ Mr. Superintendent, you will place this 
young man in charge of the rescue party, 
and give him every aid in your power.” 

It was the president of the coal company, 
who, hearing of the disaster, had come up 
on a special engine from Pottsville. 


Three minutes later, a messenger was 
dispatched for surveying instruments; the 


company’s engine and a powerful freight- 
locomotive were brought up the tracks as 
near the pit as possible. Machinists were 
put to work upon them to make steam con- 
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and rushing in a brook down the mountain- 
side. The miners, with wedge, pick and 
hammer, made vigorous progress at the new 
drift running down through the coal. Men 
were stationed at short intervals along the 
drift to pass up the baskets of loose coal 
and throw it down the hole left in the plat- 
form. 

Very soon the heat of the steam-pumps 
and the confined air of the drift became 
unbearable. Ventilation must be provided 
or the work would come to a stop. 

Breewood was thinking of this as he stood 
at the pit’s mouth, listening to the rush of 
water thrown up by the steam-pumps. Sud- 
denly, he pushed through the crowd and 
ran back to the shop, where the men were 
at work on his new drill. Picking up a 
piece of four-inch pipe, he chalked a mark 
for a hole to be drilled in the side, and set 
a man at the work. To another man he 
gave a piece of two-inch pipe, with direc- 
tions to cut it up into lengths, and to join 
these with elbows according to a pattern that 
he hastily drew on a board. In an hour 


| he had four injectors, formed of iron pipes 


| outlet. 


one within the other, the larger designed 
for water, the smaller for air. These he had 
secured to the discharge pipes of the steam- 
pumps, placing two at each outlet so as to 
give the water an equal pipe area at the 
The discharge pipes lay on the 
ground pointed down the mountain, and the 
interior iron pipes were connected with a 


| two-inch pipe laid down the slope and into 


| the 


| 


nections with them up the mountain-side, | 
sound, 


so that they could be used to provide steam 
for the pumps. The mayor was sent for to 
call out a police force to keep away the 
surging mass of people who swarmed about 
the breaker and pit. Breewood personally 


laid out the new rescue drift, and, in the | 
. | 
presence of the president, showed how the | 


girl operator could telegraph by sound 
through the coal to the men locked up at 
the head of Slope No. 3 


By sundown all the work was well under 


way, and over a hundred men were busy 
at the immense task laid out by the engi- 
neer. The steam-pumps and the pipe ar- 
rived from Pottsville and were put in position 
at the platform and properly connected with 
the two locomotives. By this device, two 
extra boilers had been obtained, and by nine 
o’clock in the evening two enormous streams 
of water were pouring from four-inch pipes 
Vor. XIX.—21. 


| 


| men at their work. 


new cut. Within an hour, the new 


injectors were at work sucking the foul, 


| heated air from the pit, and throwing it 


out with the water with a dull, roaring 
A late and waning moon rose on this 
scene of intense activity, and thousands of 
people sat up to hear the news from the pit. 
Hundreds of men, wrapped in thick cloaks, 
lined the high-level bridge of the breaker, 
and watched the firemen plying the two loco- 
motives and listened to the incessant ham- 
mering in the machine-shop and the deep, 
booming roar of the great water-injectors. 
Over all flashed and flared an enormous 
bonfire, that had been lighted to aid the 
A tent, not far away, 
was lighted up, and through the open door 
could be seen two men writing on an over- 
turned barrel, and dispatching full descrip- 
tions of all these scenes to the * Herald.” 
It was nearly morning as Breewood came 
out on the high bridge of the breaker and 
gazed down on the men busy about the two 
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locomotives doing strange duty on the tracks 
below. He looked abroad over the mount- 
ains, the sleeping town, and the strange, wild 
scene, and wondered if it was not all a dream 
to melt away in the morning. Some one 
drew near. 

“Young man, you must have rest. This 
sort of work is wearing on you. Everything 
is going on well now, and you must go home 
and sleep. I will take charge of the work 
while you rest.” 

After some urging, Breewood consented to 
the president’s request, and went down the 
long stairs of the breaker and on down the 
mountain-side to the deserted town. Here 
and there were lights, as if some still watched 
for those lost in the deeper darkness under- 
ground and for the heroic souls who toiled | 
to rescue them. 

At his own home, he found a light burn- 
ing and a supper laid for him. He ate a 
little, and then threw himself upon the sofa 
and instantly fell asleep. 

At ten o’clock he awoke to what seemed | 
a new and fairer day. There was a fire 
burning brightly in the room, and on the | 
table was an inviting breakfast. Maria sat 
by the fire, as if watching for him to awake. 
He looked at her for a moment, and recog- | 
nized her kind attention to his comfort. 

* You are very kind, Maria.” 

She was startled, and rose and came 
toward him with a bright blush upon her 
face. 

“Oh! I am very glad you have waked. 
sreakfast is ready. Do you feel rested? 
I thought you would like a fire, and—I 
didn’t mean to stay here so long.” 

“It is of no consequence. I am glad to 
have your company.” 

She drew nearer, and he observed a tremu- 
lous brightness in her eyes, a half-smiling 
eagerness to add to his comfort, mingled | 
with an earnest solicitude but ill suppressed. 
For whom could she show so much feeling ? 
He could but think she loved him. He had 
thought once, in a general way, of the re- 
ception this buxom mountain maiden would 
meet in the thin air of the Brahmin quar- 
ter of Boston. But all doubt or fear on this 
score was swept away now. He believed she | 
loved him, and he felt sure he could love so 
fine a specimen of vigorous womanhood. 

Immediately after breakfast, Breewood 
went to his room and in high glee prepared 
for his day’s work. Now he could work, 
indeed, helped and applauded by such a 
splendid creature. When he came back, 


ready to go to the mine, Maria also appeared | 
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dressed as if to go out. Would she like to 
go to the mine? Oh! gladly, if he would 
take her. So they set out together. At 
the door, she took his arm, as he thought, 
by a natural instinct, and they thus walked 
through the streets till they came to the 
open fields outside the town. 

It seemed as if ali the country side had 
met upon the mountain. Hundreds of car- 
riages and country wagons were tethered to 
the fences. An excursion train was dis- 
charging a multitude of people, and thou- 
sands of men, women and children swarmed 
over the rough, bare mountain, treading the 
snow into black mud. The coal-breaker 
was crowded with men, and there were 
several tents on the slope near the engine- 
house. ‘There was also a gleam of bayonets, 
for the militia had been called out to keep 
the crowd away from the works. Our hero 
pressed eagerly forward, and his companion, 
quite as eagerly, kept pace with him. At the 
breaker they came to the two locomotives 
still busy at their new work; but here there 
was a delay, for the guard would allow no 
one to pass. Then the men on the engines 
saw them, and there was a cheer “ for the 


| new boss,” and the guard gave way, but 


objected to Miss Baumgarten. 

“ My friend must go with me,” said Bree- 
wood. 

* Oh, that’s all right!” was the significant 
answer, and they both passed on. 

At the pit’s mouth they met the president 
of the company, and Maria was introduced 
by Breewood as “my friend.” The presi- 
dent smiled graciously, but made no com- 
ment, and immediately called attention to 
the progress of the work. The new drift 
had advanced three hundred and five feet, 
but the water was steadily rising in spite of 
the pumps. 

Breewood said he would go down the pit 
at once, and the trolley was signaled and 
brought up. The telegraph operator came 
up on it with the men, and they reported 
that she had heard from the men below, 
who had appealed for speedy help, say- 
ing that they could not hold out much 
longer. 

“Oh!” cried Maria, “it is dreadful to 
think of them buried alive and in darkness 


| and without food.” 


“We shall send them food by to-night or 
to-morrow morning,” said Breewood. 

“ Oh! I hope so, indeed.” 

Had Breewood been less interested in the 
work before him, he would have noticed the 
tears that had gathered in her eyes, but he 
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did not see them and at once set out for 
the pit below. Maria drew back at first 
and then suddenly requested to be taken 
also. To this he would not consent, and 
Maria pouted and began to cry in dead 
earnest. Breewood was vexed, but said 
nothing, and they parted, he going down 
the pit and she returning home. 

It was a great and notable day in the 
young man’s life. He was the hero and 
master of the hour. By three o’clock the 
new drill was finished, and by night the 
rescue drift had advanced five hundred and 
thirty-four feet, a decided gain on the first 
day. So much for a re-entorcement of one 
man. The men who toiled in the dark and 
narrow heading, worked with twice the 
energy when directed by the young engineer. 

Still he could not keep away from the 
town, and he went back regularly to his 
meals. Maria was all attention, yet, with 
it all, was a certain tearful anxiety that 
evidently came from his refusal to take her 
down the pit. He asked her pardon, and 
she smiled and said it was of no conse- 
quence. He now felt sure that he truly 
loved her. How could he help it, when 
she so plainly loved him? Besides, was 
not his rising fame, now flown over the 
whole land, sure to win him a home that 
would be worthy of her ? 

By midnight, the drift had advanced 709 
feet from the slope and downward seventy- 
one feet, as the drift was sunk on an incline 
of ten feet in 100. Work was then stopped 
for the purpose of drilling through the re- 
maining 790 feet to the imprisoned men, 
in order that food might be sent to them. 

The problem was to drill a small hole 
through the coal to the men below, that 
food might be sent down to them. The 
men were caught at the top of a sloping 
gallery, closed at the bottom by the water, 
the top of the gallery being below its level, 
and the water being prevented from nsing 
in the slope by the air imprisoned with 
them. If now, an opening was made 
through the coal, the air would escape and 
the water would rise, and submerge the 
gallery, and even drown out the rescue 
party, for they also were below the water- 
level. No ordinary tool could reach the 
men, and Breewood had designed and con- 
structed of such materials as were at hand 
a rock-drill for the purpose. Two switch- 
frames from the railroad were set up in the 
drift as a support for a long shaft, carrying 
a hand-crank and a geared wheel. ‘The 


gear fitted into another gear on a second 


| . 
coal as it 


| outward 
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shaft, and this shaft turned the rock-drill. 
A feeding appliance was rigged up behind 
the machine to enable the man who tended 
the apparatus to force or “ feed” the tool up 
to its work. At the end of the drill was 
the cutting-head, designed to break and 
crush its way through the coal. To allow 
for the advance of the drill the driving 
wheel was keyed to its shaft by a long key. 
The cutter-head was made of wrought-iron 
pipe having teeth cut in the end and case- 
hardened, the teeth being “set” alternately 
and inward, so as to crush the 
advanced. This was screwed 
to the end of a pipe that could be length- 
ened as the drill progressed, and the com- 
bined apparatus made a powerful and effi- 
cient boring tool. 

The machine was taken in parts into the 
pit and down to the end of the drift, and 
was there set up with the cutter-head against 
the coal. A man was stationed at the crank 
and another behind, where a timber had been 
braced against the feed-motion appliance, 
and with a bar in his hand ready to “ feed” 
or push the drill up to its work. 

The men stood ready, silent and grim in 
the murky darkness. The air-pipe on the 
floor whistled as it sucked up the air, and 
there was a pause. At the word from the 
president, the big fellow turned the crank 
and the cutter-head began to crush and 
grind into the coal, tearing and rending its 
way downward upon its noble errand. 

It was terrible work on the men, breaking 
them down in about fifteen minutes; but 
as one failed another sprang to his place in 
an instant. The “Herald” reporter gave out 
in about four minutes, but that did not hin- 
der him from taking full and careful notes 
of all that happened. Breewood timed the 
tool and found that it was moving into the 
coal at the rate of ninety feet an hour. At 
that rate, it would get through in about eight 
hours. 

To record every step of this remarkable 
rescue would fill a book. There was toil, 
trouble, delay, and it was more than twelve 
hours before the drill came within twenty 
feet of the imprisoned men, Breewood was 
asleep at the time, and a messenger came 
in hot haste to the house. Maria, who 
met the man at the door, was all eagerness 
and joy to hear that the drill had nearly 
reached the imprisoned men. She would 
call Mr. Breewood at once. 

When Breewood reached the end of the 
steep, dark gallery where the men were at 
work, he found a new danger threatening 
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both the lost men and the rescuing party. 
The two steam-pumps were lifting 15,000 
gallons of water an hour, and still the water 
had gained on them. It had risen in the slope 
to within twenty feet of the platform, and 
was, therefore, over the heads of the rescue 
party below. The pressure would be enor- 
mous, and they must guard against an ex- 
plosion of air when the drill broke through 
into the cave where the lost men were im- 
prisoned. 

The last length of pipe had a small branch 
pipe at the side, and on this was secured a 
pressure-gauge to indicate the pressure of 
the air in the slope below when the tool 
passed through. Besides this it had two 


ment the pick struck through their prison 
wall, should the air be released. The res- 
cuers, also, would be exposed to instant 
death, as they, too, were below the level of 
the rising water in the mine. 

Breewood had but one reply—air-locks! 
These he had wisely ordered in advance, 
and when the work was resumed, as soon 
as the prisoners below had been fed, one 
of these locks was put in place. A deep 
slot was cut in the coal all round the rescue 


| drift, and in this was set a stout door- 


frame. All the cracks were filled with ce- 


| ment, and an air-tight door was hinged to 


the frame. Five feet lower down a second 


| door was put up in the same manner. 


air-locks or gates to prevent the escape of | 


the air through the drill. 

Suddenly the man at the crank fell for- 
ward, and the handle slipped out of his 
hand. 

The drill was through! It turned freely 
in the coal, and the pressure-gauge marked 
a pressure of five pounds per square inch. 
The men had been reached, and if they 
were still alive, food could be sent to them. 
While the drill was moving, it made so 
much noise that the knocking could not be 
heard. For a moment there was a solemn 
silence in the dark and narrow hole in which 
these heroes worked. 
ping on the pipe. They were alive! They 
had found the drill! 

Breewood went up to the daylight to get 
the carriers and food, and was surprised to 
find Maria waiting with soup, bread and 
meat for the men. A tin carriage on wheels 
was loaded with food and inserted in the 
drill, and one air-lock was opened when it 
rolled down to the second. ‘The lock be- 
hind was closed and the second opened, 
and then they heard it roll away down to 
the men below. 

A mighty cheer went up from the people 
who still lingered in multitudes about the 
pit when the news was sent up that the drill 
had reached the men. Within two hours, 
posters were up in every city, from Boston 
to Chicago, announcing the fact. Extras 
were published every few hours in all the 
large cities, and the progress of the rescue 
was noted by millions of readers. 

The discovery of the great pressure under 
which the men were confined alarmed the 
president and the mining engineers and 
experts who had gathered from far and 
near, and doubts were expressed as to the 
possibility of bringing up the men alive. 
Everybody said they would be lost the mo- 


Then came a tap- | 


So the hours went on. ‘The relays of men 
were changed rapidly, and pick and shovel 
were worked with all the energy of despair. 
The water was now within ten feet of the 
platform. Another pump, throwing ten 
thousand gallons an hour, came up from 
Philadelphia and was set to work. Still, 
the water crept higher and higher. Bree- 
wood seldom went up to daylight; his 
meals were sent down to him. Once when 
he went up, about midnight, he found 
Maria sitting watchful in the engine-room 
among the anxious company of officers, en- 
gineers, miners, soldiers and reporters, who 
were waiting for news. There were other 
women also waiting for news, but they had 
sons or husbands below. She waited for 
him and he was glad. 

The hours slipped swiftly away. It was 


| day again and then night. The water had 
| gained four more feet in spite of the three 


enormous pumps pouring a muddy torrent 
down the mountain-side. 

At last word came up. Only ten feet 
more! A last call for volunteers! This 
time there was death and danger to be 
faced. ‘The working party were to be locked 
in behind the air-locks when they broke 
through the wall! 

There were six miners,—all unmarried 
men (to save making widows),—Breewood, 


| old Josh Binny, the boss, and the reporter. 


The president shook Breewood by the hand 
at the first aic-lock, and with his own hands 
barred them in. It was a moment of in- 
tense suspense. ‘The Catholic church bell 
rang for midnight prayers for their safety. 
The entire population stood in the streets 
or on the mountain-side in anxious si- 
lence. 

With a splintering crash Josh Binny’s 
pick went through, making a hole like a 
man’s hand. Then came a silence. Were 
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they all dead? There was a slight rush of 
air, and the rescuers stood in breathless sus- 
pense. Then came a feeble cheer through 
the hole. They were alive! To break out 
the hole, to drag the men, half dead, through 
the opening, to carry them up the drift past 
the second air-lock, took just twenty min- 
utes. Then Breewood closed the wooden 
air-lock. They were still all under the 
pressure of the imprisoned air, and under 
water. Would the air-lock hold while they 
escaped into the slope ? 


* * * = = * 


Slowly the trolley crept up the slope bur- 
dened with the saved and savers. Bree- 
wood stood erect on the front of the trolley, 
his face shining with joy and triumph. His 
love should see his day of success, should 


NATURE AND 
THE poets are usually the best naturalists ; 
not only because they are alert and impres- 
sionable, but because a true poet is more or 
less en rapport with nature. Yet it is curi- 
ous to note how our singers sometimes trip 
in their dealings with her. A prominent 
New England poet speaks of “ plucking the 
apple from the pine,” as if the pine-apple 
grew upon the pine-tree. A Western poet 
sings at length of the blue-bird, in strains 
only befitting some rare songster, like the 
hermit thrush. When the robin and swal- 
low come, he says, the blue-bird hies him to 
some mossy old wood, where, amid the deep 
seclusion, he pours out his song, etc. Not 
one trait of the blue-bird is faithfully set 
down. I notice another curious departure 
from the truth of natural history in a recent 
poem by a well-known author, in one of the 
popular journals. A humming-bird’s nest is 
shown the reader, and it has é/ue eggs in it. 
A more cautious poet would have turned to 
Audubon or Wilson before venturing upon 
such a statement. But then it was neces- 
sary to have a word to rhyme with “view,” 
and what could be easier then to make a 
white egg “ blue” ? Speaking of the hum- 
ming-bird reminds me that the author of 
“ Fantasy and Passion” has evidently con- 


founded this bird with that curious parody 
upon it, the hawk or sphynx moth, as in his 
poem upon the subject he has hit off exactly 
the habits of the moth and not those of 
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share in hishonors. The trolley rose to day- 
light in the center of an immense throng of 
people, for it was day once more. 

At sight of the rescued men lying pale 
and feeble on the floor of the trolley, the 
crowd broke into a shout of joy and tri- 
umph. It echoed down the mountain-side, 
and the people shouted in hoarse hurrahs. 
Every whistle screamed, and all the church 
bells rang in sonorous chorus. Here were 
honors indeed for the young engineer. Ev- 
ery wire in the country was telling his fame 
to the people. 

Suddenly, a woman burst through the 
crowd of people about the trolley and fell 
upon one of the prostrate men with a cry 
of joy, covering his face with kisses and 
passionate tears. It was Maria, welcoming 
her rescued lover—John Krumburger. 
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the bird; or, to be more exact, his creature 
seems a cross between the moth and the 
bird, as it has the habits of the one and the 
plumage of the other. The time to see the 
humming-bird, he says, is after sunset in 
the summer gloaming; then it steals forth 


and hovers over the flowers, etc. Now, 
the humming-bird is eminently a creat- 
ure of the sun and of the broad open 


day, and I have never seen it after sun- 
down, while the moth is rarely seen cxcept 
at twilight. It is much smaller and 
brilliant than the humming-bird; but its 
flight and motions are so nearly the same 
that it might easily be mistaken for the 
other. It is but a small slip in such a poet 
as poor George Arnold, when he makes the 
sweet-scented honeysuckle bloom for the 
bee, for surely the name suggests the bee, 
though in fact she does not work upon it; 
but what shall we say of the Kansas poet, 
who, in his published volume, claims both 
the yew and the nightingale for his native 
state? Or of a Massachusetts poet, who 
finds the snow-drop and the early primrose 
blooming along his native streams, with the 
orchis and the yellow violet, and makes the 
blackbird conspicuous among New England 
songsters ? Our ordinary yew is not a tree 
at all, but a low spreading evergreen shrub 
that one may step over, and as for the 
nightingale, if they have the mocking-bird 
in Kansas, they can very well do without 
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him. We have several varieties of black- 
birds, it is true; but when an American poet 
speaks in a general way of the blackbird 
piping or singing in a tree, as he would 
speak of a robin or a sparrow, the sug- 
gestion or reminiscence awakened is always 
that of the blackbird of English poetry. 


“In days when daisies deck the ground, 
And blackbirds whistle clear, 
With honest joy our hearts will bound 
To see the coming year ”’— 
Sings Burns. I suspect that the English 
reader of even some of Whittier’s and 
Emerson’s poems would infer that our black- 
bird was identical with the British species. 
I refer to these lines of Whittier : 
“T hear the blackbird in the corn ; 
The locust in the haying ”— 


and to these of Emerson: 


“Where arches green the livelong day 
Echo the blackbirds’ roundelay.”’ 

The blackbird of the English poets is 
like our robin in everything except color. 
He is familiar, hardy, abundant, thievish, 
and his habits, manners and song recall 
our bird to the life. Our own native black- 
birds, the crow blackbird, the rusty grackle, 
the cow-bird and the red-shouldered star- 
ling, are not songsters, even in the latitude 
allowable to poets. The two first named 
have a sort of musical cackle and gurgle in 
spring (as at times both our crow and jay 
have), which is very pleasing, and to which 
Emerson aptly refers in these lines from 
“ May-Day”: 

“The blackbirds make the maples ring 
With social cheer and jubilee ”— 


but it is not a song. The note of the 
starling in the trees and alders along the 
creeks and marshes is better calculated to 
arrest the attention of the casual observer ; 
but it is far from being a song like that of the 
European blackbird, or our robin. Its most 
familiar call is like the word “ dazigue,” 
“ dazigue,” but it has a wild musical note 
which Emerson has embalmed in this line : 


“The red-wing flutes his o-Aa-ee.”’ 


Here Emerson discriminates; there is no 
mistaking his blackbird this time for the 
European species, though it is true there is 
nothing fluty or flute-like in the red-wing’s 
voice. The flute is mellow, while the 
“o-ka-lee” of the starling is strong and 


sharply accented. The voice of the thrushes 
(and our robin and the European _black- 
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bird are thrushes) is flute-like. Hence the 


aptness of this line of Tennyson : 
“The mellow ouzel fluted in the elm”— 


the blackbird being the ouzel, or ouzel- 
cock, as Shakspere calls him. 

In the line which precedes this, Tennyson 
has stamped the cuckoo: 


“To left and right, 
The cuckoo told his name to all the hills.’’ 


The cuckoo is a bird that figures largely 
in English poetry, but he always has an 
equivocal look in American verse, unless 
sharply discrim.aated. We have a cuckoo, 
but he is a great recluse, and I am sure the 
poets do not know when he comes or goes, 
while to make him sing familiarly like the 
British species, as I have known at least 
one of our poets to do, is to come very 
wide of the mark. Our bird is as solitary 
and joyless as the most veritable anchorite. 
He contributes nothing to the melody or 
gayety of the season. He is indeed known 
in some sections as the “ rain-crow ”; but 
I presume that not one person in ten of 
those who spend their lives in the country 
has ever seen or heard him. He is like 
the Orchis vera, or the ladies’-slipper, or the 
shooting-star among plants,—a stranger to 
all but the few,—and when an American 
poet says cuckoo, he must say it with such 
specifications as to leave no doubt what 
cuckoo he means, as Lowell does, in his 
‘* Nightingale in the Study”: 


“ And, hark, the cuckoo, weatherwise, 
Still hiding, farther onward wooes you.”’ 


In like manner the primrose is an exotic 
in American poetry, to say nothing of the 
snow-drop and the daisy. Its prominence 
in English poetry can be understood when 
we remember that the plant is so abundant 
in England as to be almost a weed, and 
that it comes early and is very pretty. 
Cowslip and oxlip are familiar names of 
varieties of the same plant, and they bear 
so close a resemblance that it is hard to 
tell them apart. Hence Tennyson, in 
“ The Talking Oak”: 


“As cowslip unto oxlip is 
So seems she to the boy.” 


Our familiar primrose is the evening prim- 
rose,—a_ rank, tall weed that blooms with 
the mullen in late summer. Its small, yel- 
low, slightly fragrant blossoms open only at 
night, but remain open during the next 
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day. By cowslip, our poets and writers gener- 
ally mean the yellow marsh marigold, which 
belongs to a different family of plants, but 
which, as a spring token and a pretty flower, 
is a very good substitute for the cowslip. 
Our real cowslip, the shooting-star ( Dode- 
catheon meadia ), is very rare, and is one of 
the most beautiful of native flowers. I believe 
itis not found north of Pennsylvania. I have 
found it in a single locality in the District 
of Columbia, and the day is memorable 
upon which [ first saw its cluster of pink 
flowers, with their recurved petals cleaving 
the air. Ido not know that it has ever been 
mentioned in poetry. 

Another flower which I suspect our poets 
see largely through the medium of English 
literature and invest with borrowed charms, 
is the violet. The violet is a much more 
winsome and poetic flower in England than 
it is in this country, for the reason that it 
comes very early and is sweet-scented ; our 
violet is not among the earliest flowers, and 
it is odorless. It affects sunny slopes, like 
the English flower; yet Shakspere never 
could have made the allusion to it which he 
makes to his own species in these lines: 

“That strain again! it had a dying fall: 

Oh! it came o’er my ear like the sweet south, 

That breathes upon a bank of violets 

Stealing and giving odor,” 


or lauded it as 
“sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath.” 
Our only sweet-scented violet is a small, 
white, lilac-veined species (not yellow, as 
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Bryant’s poem on the yellow violet, above 
referred to, has all his accustomed simplicity 
and pensiveness ; but the poet was certainly 


| . . . ° . - 
drawing largely upon his imagination for his 





facts. Ihave never been able to detect any 
perfume in the yellow species, and Gray, in 
his botany, ascribes no scent to it. Neither 
is it quite true that 


“ Of all her train, the hands of Spring 
First plant thee in the watery mold; 
And I have seen thee blossoming 
Beside the snow-bank’s edges cold.” 


It is not the first flower of spring, the 
hepatica is earlier; so is the houstonia. 

Strict fidelity to nature, too, or to the 
largest fact of nature, would have prompted 
the poet in the first stanza to make his 
beechen woods musical with the robin’s call 
or song, rather than with the “ blue-bird’s 
warble,” as the blue-bird is so rarely seen in 
the woods, and the robin, at times in spring, 
makes such a jubilee there. The poet, of 
course, wanted the color, and had it at the 
expense of the larger fact. 

To return to birds, another dangerous 
one for the American poet is the lark, and 
our singers generally are very shy of him. 
The term has been applied very loosely in 
this country to both the meadow-lark and 
the bobolink, yet it is pretty generally un- 
derstood now that we have no genuine sky- 
lark east of the Mississippi. Hence I am 


| curious to know what bird Bayard Taylor 


Bryant has it in his poem) that is by no | 


means common. I have found it a few 
times on the Potomac, but never upon the 


Hudson. It is obscure, and its perfume 
slight. Our common blue violet—the only 


species that is found abundantly everywhere 
in the North—blooms in May, and makes 
bright many a grassy meadow slope and 
sunny nook. Yet, for all that, it does not 
awaken the emotion in one that the earlier 
and more delicate spring flowers do; the 
hepatica, say, with its shy wood habits and 
pure, infantile expression ; or the houstonia, 
—‘ innocence,”—flecking or streaking the 
cold spring earth with a milky way of minute 
stars ; or the trailing arbutus, sweeter scented 
than the English violet, and outvying in 
tints Cytherea’s or any other blooming god- 
dess’s cheek. Yet these flowers have no 
classical associations, and are, consequently, 
far less often upon the lips of our poets than 
the violet. 


refers to, when he speaks in his “ Spring 
Pastoral” of 


“ Larks responding aloft to the mellow flute of the 
blue-bird.” 


Our so-called meadow-lark is no lark at all, 
but a starling, and the tit-lark and shore- 
lark breed and pass the summer far to the 
north, and are never heard in song in the 
United States. 

The poets are entitled to a pretty long 
rope and a pretty free range, but they must 
be accurate when they particularize. They 
may, indeed must, see the fact through 
their imagination, but it must still remain a 
fact; the medium must not distort it into a 
lie. When they name a flower or a tree 
or a bird, whatever halo of the ideal they 
throw around it, it must not be made to belie 
the botany or the natural history. I doubt 
if you can catch Shakspere transgressing 
the law in this respect, except where he 
followed the superstition, and the imperfect 
knowledge of his time, as in his treatment 
of the honey-bee. His allusions to nature 
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are always incidental to his main purpose, 
but they reveal a careful and loving ob- 
server. For instance, how are fact and 
poetry wedded in this passage, put into the 
mouth of Banquo! 
“This guest of summer, 

The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, 
By his loved mansionry, that the heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here; no jutty, frieze, 
Buttress, nor coign of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendent bed and procreant cradle ; 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have ob 

served, 
The air is delicate.” 


Nature is of course universal, but in the 
same sense, is she local and particular—cuts 
every suit to fit the wearer, gives every land 
an earth and sky of its own, and a flora and 
fauna to match. The poets and their read- 
ers delight in local touches. We have both 
the hare and the rabbit in America, but this 
line from Thomson's description of a sum- 
mer morning,— 


“And from the bladed field the fearful hare limps 
awkward,’ — 


or this from Beattie,— 


“Through rustling corn the hare astonished 
sprang,’ — 


would not apply with the same force here, 
because our hare is never found in the fields, 
but in dense, remote woods, and because 
both hares and rabbits abound in England 
to such an extent, that in places the fields 
and meadows swarm with them, and the 
ground is undermined by their burrows, 
till they become a serious pest to the farmer, 
and are trapped in vast numbers. The same 
is true of this from Tennyson: 


“From the woods 
Came voices of the well-contented doves.” 


Doves and wood-pigeons are almost as 
abundant in England as hares and rabbits, 
and are alsoa serious annoyance to the farmer, 
while in this country the dove and pigeon 
are much less marked and permanent feat- 
ures in our rural scenery,—less permanent, 
except in the case of the mourning dove, 
which is found here and there the season 
through ; and less marked, except when the 
hordes of the passenger-pigeon once in a 
decade or two invade the land, rarely tarry- 
ing longer than the bands of a foraging 
army. I hardly know what Trowbridge 
means by the “ wood-pigeon” in his mid- 
summer poem, for, strictly speaking, the 
wood-pigeon is a European bird, and a 


very common one in England. But let me 
say here, however, that Trowbridge, as a 
rule, keeps very close to the natural history 
of his own country when he has occasion to 
draw material from this source, and to Amer- 
ican nature generally. You will find in his 
poems the pewee, the blue-bird, the oriole, 
the robin, the grouse, the king-fisher, the 
chipmunk, the mink, the bobolink, the 
wood-thrush, etc., all in their proper places. 
There are few bird-poems that combine so 
much good poetry and good natural history 
as his “ Pewee.” Here we have a glimpse 
of the cat-bird : 


“In the alders, dank with noon-day dews, 
The restless cat-bird darts and mews;” 


here, of the cliff-swallow : 


*In the autumn, when the hollows 
All are filled with flying leaves 
And the colonies of swallows 
Quit the quaintly stuccoed eaves.’’ 


Only the dates are not quite right. The 
swallows leave their nests in August, which 
is nearly two months before the leaves fall. 
The poet is also a little unfaithful to the lore 
of his boyhood when hesays: “ The partridge 
beats her throbbing drum” in midsummer. 
The partridge does not drum later than June, 
except fitfully during the Indian summer. 
while April and May are his favorite 
months. And let me say here for the bene- 
fit of the poets who do not go to the woods, 
that the partridge does not always drum 
upon a log; he frequently drums upon a rock 
or a stone wall, if a suitable log be not 
handy, and no ear can detect the difference. 
His drum is really his own proud breast 
and beneath his small hollow wings, gives 
forth the same low, mellow roll from a rock 
as froma log. Bryant has recognized this 
fact in one of his poems. 

Our poets are quite apt to get ahead or 
behind the season with their flowers and 
birds. I have frequently seen the dande- 
lion blooming in their pages with the clover, 
and the marsh marigold with the daisy. It 
is not often that we catch such a poet as 
Emerson napping. He knows nature, and 
he knows the New England fields and 
woods as few poets do. One may study 
our flora and fauna in his pages. He puts 
in the moose and the “surly bear,” and 
makes the latter rhyme with “ wood-pecker” 

“He saw beneath dim aisles, in odorous beds, 

The slight Linnza hang its twin-born heads. 

7 * * * 


“He heard, when in the grove, at intervals, 
With sudden roar the aged pine-tree falls,— 
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One crash, the death-hymn of the perfect tree, 
Declares the close of its green century.’ 


“They led me through the thicket damp, 
Through brake anel fern, the beavers’ camp.” 


“He saw the partridge drum in the woods ; 
He heard the woodcock’s evening hymn; 
He found the tawny thrush’s broods ; 

And the shy hawk did wait for him.” 


His “Titmouse” is studied in our winter 
woods and his “ Humble-Bee” in our sum- 
mer fields. He has seen farther into the 
pine-tree than any other poet; his “ May- 
Day” is full of our spring sounds and tokens ; 
he knows the “ punctual birds,” and the 
“herbs and simples of the wood : ” 


“Rue, cinque-foil, gill, vervain, and agrimony, 

Blue-vetch, and trillium, hawk-weed, sassafras, 

Milk-weeds and murky brakes, quaint pipes and 
sun-dew.”’ 


Here is a characteristic touch: 


“A woodland walk, 
\ quest of river-grapes, a mocking thrush, 
A wild rose, or rock-loving columbine, 
Salve my worst wounds.” 


That “rock-loving columbine” is_ better 
than Bryant’s “columbines, in purple 
dressed,” as our flower is not purple, but 
deep orange. Yet Bryant set the example 
to the poets that have succeeded him of 
closely studying Nature as she appears un- 
der our own skies. He rarely makes a mis- 
take, partly, perhaps, because he generally 
keeps on safe ground and seldom particu- 
larizes, but mainly, I think, because he was 
a real lover of Nature and observed her 
with affection. In “* The Song of the Sower,” 
he covers up part of the truth with the 
grain. The point and moral of the song he 
puts in the statement, that the wheat sown in 
the fall lies in the ground till spring before 
it germinates; when, in fact, it sprouts and 
grows and covers the ground with “ emerald 
blades” in the fall: 


“Fling wide the generous grain; we fling 

O’er the dark mold the green of spring. 

For thick the emerald blades shall grow, 

When first the March winds melt the snow, 

And to the sleeping flowers, below, 

The early blue-birds sing. 
. . : » 

“ Brethren, the sower’s task is done. 

The seed is in its winter bed. 

Now let the dark-brown mold be spread, 

To hide it from the sun, 

And leave it to the kindly care 

Of the still earth and brooding air; 

As when the mother, from her breast, 

Lays the hushed babe apart to rest, 

And shades its eyes and waits to see 
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How sweet its waking smile will be. 
The tempest now may smite, the sleet 
All night on the drowned furrow beat, 
And winds that, from the cloudy hold 
Of winter, breathe the bitter cold, 
Stiffen to stone the mellow mold, 
Yet safe shall lie the wheat; 
Till, out of heaven’s unmeasured blue, 
Shall walk again the genial year, 
To wake with warmth and nurse with dew 
he germs we lay to slumber her 


Of course the poet was not writing an 
agricultural essay, yet one does not like to 
feel that he was obliged to ignore or sacri- 
fice any part of the truth to build up his 
verse. One likes to see him keep within 
the fact without being conscious of it or 
hampered by it, as he does in “ The Planting 
of the Apple-tree,” or in the “ Lines to a 
Water-fowl.” Occasionally in other poems 
he seems to complete his picture without 
strict regard to the truth, as when he makes 
his “ Summer Wind,” which, from the “ tall 
maize,” must be a July wind, shake down 
showers of fragrant blossoms from the shrubs, 
whereas there are no shrubs or trees of any 
kind that I can recall that have fragrant 
blossoms so late in the season. 

But there are glimpses of American scen- 
ery and climate in Bryant that are unmis- 
takable, as in these lines from “ Midsum- 
mer”: 


“Look forth upon the earth—her thousand plants 
Are smitten; even the dark, sun-loving maize 
Faints in the field beneath the torrid blaze; 

The herd beside the shaded fountain pants ; 

For life is driven from all the landscape brown; 
The bird has sought his tree, the 
The trout floats dead in the hot stream, and men 
Drop by the sunstroke in the populous town.”’ 


snake his den, 


Here is a touch of our “heated term” 
when the dog-star is abroad and the weather 
runs mad. I regret the ‘ trout floating dead 
in the hot stream,’ because, if such a thing 
ever has occurred it is entirely exceptional. 
The trout in such weather seek the deep 
water and the spring holes, and hide be- 
neath rocks and willow banks. The follow- 
ing lines would be impossible in an English 
poem : ; 


“ The snow-bird twittered on the beechen bough, 
And ‘neath the hemlock, whose thick branches 
bent 
Beneath its bright, cold burden, and kept dry 
A circle, on the earth, of withered leaves, 
The partridge found a shelter.” 


Both Bryant and Longfellow put their 
spring blue-bird in the elm, which is a much 
better place for the oriole—the elm-loving 
oriole. The blue-bird prefers a humbler 
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perch. Lowell puts him upon a post in the 
fence, which is a characteristic attitude : 


“The blue-bird, shifting his light load of song, 
From post to post along the cheerless fence.”’ 


Emerson calls him “April’s bird,” and makes 
him “ fly before from tree to tree,” which is 
also good. But the blue-bird is not strictly a 
songster in the sense in which the sparrow 
or the indigo-bird, or the English robin- 
red-breast, is; nor do Bryant’s lines hit the 
mark : 


“The blue-bird chants, from the elm’s long 


branches, 
A hymn to welcome the budding year.” 


Lowell again is nearer the truth when he 
speaks of his “ whiff of song.” All his notes 
are call-notes and are addressed directly to 
his mate. The song-birds take up a posi- 
tion and lift up their voices and sing. It is 
a deliberate musical performance, as much so 
that of Nilsson or Patti, but the blue-bird’s 
only song is to call and warble the name of 
his mate in the most fond and endearing 
manner. He never strikes an attitude and 
sings for the mere song’s sake. But the 
poets are perhaps to be allowed this lati- 
tude, only their pages lose rather than gain 
by it. Nothing is so welcome in this field 
as characteristic touches, a word or a phrase 
that fits this case and no other. If the 
blue-bird chants a hymn, what does the 
wood-thrush do? Yet the blue-bird’s note 
is more pleasing than most bird-songs ; if it 
could be reproduced in color, it would be 
the hue of the purest sky. 
Longfellow makes the swallow sing : 


“The darting swallows soar and sing’’— 


which would leave him no room to de- 
scribe the lark. if the lark had been about. 
Bryant comes nearer the mark this time: 

“There are notes of joy from the hang-bird and 


wren, 
And the gossip of swallows through all the sky ;” 


so does Tennyson when he makes his 


swallow 


“Cheep and twitter twenty million loves; ” 
also Lowell again in this line : 


“The thin-winged swallow skating on the air.” 


Longfellow is perhaps less close and exact 
in his dealings with nature than any of his 
compeers, although he has written some fine 
naturalistic poems, as his “ Rain in Sum- 








mer,” and others. When his fancy is taken, 
he does not always stop to ask, Is this so? Is 
this true ? as when he applies the Spanish 
proverb, “There are no birds in last year’s 
nests,” to the nests beneath the eaves; for 
these are just the last year’s nests that do 
contain birds in May. The cliff-swallow 
and the barn-swallow always re-occupy their 
old nests, when they are found intact; so do 
some other birds. Again, bishop’s-caps, the 
hawthorn or white-thorn, field-fares, belong 
to English poetry more than to American, 
The ash in autumn is not deep crimsoned, 
but a purplish brown. ‘“ The ash her purple 
drops forgivingly,” says Lowell in his “ In- 
dian-Summer Reverie.” Flax is not golden, 
lilacs are purple or white and not flame- 
colored, and it is against the law to go 
trouting in November. “ Raghorn, the 
snow-white bull,” had the poorest of 
pasture if it was made fragrant by “ 
pennyroyal,” as this plant flourishes only 
in the most sterile land; and who does 
not know that grass thrives better in the 
North than in the South, notwithstand- 
ing that in “Evangeline” Basil, the old 
Acadian blacksmith, tells his guests that in 
Louisiana it grows more in a single night 
than in a whole Canadian summer; if for 
“ grass” we read “corn,” the statement 
comes nearer the truth. The woods flash 
in the sun after a sudden shower, but the 
‘sheen of the dew” is never perceptible 
upon them. ‘The pelican is not a wader 
any more than a goose or a duck is, and 
the golden robin or oriole is not a bird of 
autumn. ‘This stanza from “ The Skeleton 
in Armor” is a striking one: 


sweet 


’ 


“As with his wings aslant, 

Sails the fierce cormorant, 

Seeking some rocky haunt, 
With his prey laden, 

So toward the open main, 

Beating to sea again, 

Through the wild hurricane, 
Bore I the maiden.” 


But unfortunately the cormorant never does 
anything of the kind; it is not a bird of 
prey: it is web-footed, a rapid swimmer 
and diver, and lives upon fish, which it 
usually swallows as it catches them. But 
cormorant here may stand for any of the 
large rapacious birds, as the eagle or the 
condor. True, and yet the picture is purely 
a fanciful one, as no bird of prey sazs 
with his burden; on the contrary he flaps 
heavily and laboriously, because he is al- 
ways obliged to mount. The stress of the 
rhyme and meter are of course in this case 
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is they, doubtless, that 


very great, and it 
drove the poet into this false picture of a 


bird of prey laden with his quarry. It is an 
ungracious task, however, to cross-question 
the gentle Muse of Longfellow in this man- 
ner. Heisa true poet if there ever was one, 
and the slips I point out are only like an 
obscure feather or two in the dove care- 
lessly preened. The burnished plumage and 
the bright hues hide them unless we look 
sharply. 

Whittier gets closer to the bone of the 
New England nature. He comes from the 
farm, and his memory is stored with boy- 
hood’s wild and curious lore, with 


“ Knowledge never learned of schools, 

Of the wild-bee’s morning chase, 

Of the wild flower’s time and place, 

Flight of fowl and habitude 

Of the tenants of the wood; 

How the tortoise bears his shell, 

How the woodchuck digs his cell 

And the ground-mole sinks his well; 

How the robin feeds her young; 

How the oriole’s nest is hung; 

Where the whitest lilies blow, 

Where the freshest berries grow, 

Where the ground-nut trails its vine, 

Where the wood-grape’s clusters shine; 

Of the black wasp’s cunning way, 

Mason of his walls of clay, 

And the architectural plans 

Of gray hornet artisans!” 
‘ Brown wasp” and “ black hornet” would 
be better, as we have no “ gray hornet.” 
The poet is not as exact as usual when 
he applies the epithet “painted” to the 
autumn beeches, as the foliage of the beech 
is the least painty of all our trees; nor 
when he speaks of— 


“wind flower and violet, amber and white,” 


as neither of the flowers named is amber 
colored. From “A Dream of Summer,” the 
reader might infer that the fox shut up 
house in the winter like the musk-rat : 
“The fox his hill-side cell forsakes, 
The musk-rat leaves his nook, 
The blue-bird in the meadow brakes 
Is singing with the brook.” 
The only one of these incidents that is char- 
acteristic of a January thaw in the latitude 


of New England, is the appearance of the | 
| and look intently, and catch the exact effect 


musk-rat. ‘The fox is never in his cell in win- 
ter, except he is driven there by the hound, 
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winter, the fox sleeps during the day upon 
a rock or stone wall or upon a snow bank, 
where he can command all the approaches, 
or else prowls stealthily through the woods. 

But there is seldom a false note in any of 
Whittier’s descriptions of rural sights and 
sounds. Whata characteristic touch is that 
in one of his “ Mountain Pictures” 


“ The pasture-bars that clattered as they fell.” 


It is the only strictly native, original and 
typical sound he reports on that occasion, 
The bleating of sheep, the barking of dogs, 
the lowing of cattle, the splash of the 
bucket in the well, “the pastoral curfew 
of the cow-bell,” etc., are sounds we have 
heard before in poetry, but that clatter of 
the pasture-bars is American; one can al- 
most see the waiting, ruminating cows slowly 
stir at the signal, and start for home in 
anticipation of the summons. Every sum- 
mer day, as the sun is shading the hills, the 


| clatter of those pasture-bars is heard through- 
| out the length and breadth of the land. 


* Snow-Bound ” is the most faithful pict- 
ure of our Northern winter that has yet been 
put into poetry. What an exact description 
is this of the morning after the storm: 


“We looked upon a world unknown, 

On nothing we could call our own. 
Around the glistening wonder bent 

The blue walls of the firmament, 

No cloud above, no earth below,— 

A universe of sky and snow.” 

scene 


The moonlight picture of the same 


has been much admired : 


“The moon above the eastern wood 
Shone at its full; the hill range stood 
Transfigured in the silver flood, 

Its blown snows flashing cold and keen, 
Dead white, save where some sharp ravine 
Took shadow,” etc. ; 

but there is a false note here; it is in the 
word “ flashing”; the snow-covered fields 
and hills do not flash under the full moon, 
they glow. When there is a crust or icing 
upon the snow, as after a rain, the hills and 


| slopes gleam or shine, but they never flash. 


Nature’s strong and striking effects are best 
rendered by closest fidelity to her. Listen 


| as nearly as you can. 


or by soft or wet weather, and the blue- | 


bird does not sing in the brakes at any 
time of year. A severe stress of weather 
will drive the foxes off the mountains into 
the low, sheltered woods and fields, and a 
thaw will send them back again. In the 


| than most of his brother poets. 


It seems as if Lowell had done this more 
In reading 
his poems, one wishes for a more plentiful 
supply of certain valuable, almost indispen- 
sable, qualities (I refer, of course, to his 
serious poems; his humorous ones are just 
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what they should be),—such as spontaneity, 
interior harmony and rhythm, etc.; yet the 
student of nature will find many close-fitting 
phrases and keen observations in his pages 
and lines that are exactly, and at the same 
time poetically, descriptive. He is the only 
writer [ know of who has noticed the fact 
that the roots of trees do not look supple 
and muscular like their boughs, but have a 
stiffened, congealed look, as of a liquid 
hardened. 


‘Their roots, like molten-metal cooled in flowing, 
Stiffened in coils and runnels down the bank.” 


This is exactly the appearance the roots of 
most trees, when uncovered, present; they 
flow out from the trunk like diminishing 
streams of liquid metal, taking the form of 
whatever they come in contact with, parting 
around a stone and uniting again beyond it, 
and pushing their way along with many a 
pause and devious turn. One principal office 
of the roots of a tree is to gripe, to hold 
fast the earth; hence they feel for and lay 
hold of every inequality of surface; they 
will fit themselves to the top of a compara- 
tively smooth rock, so as to adhere amaz- 
ingly, and flow into the seams and crevices 
like metal into a mold. 

Lowell is singularly true to the natural 
history of his own country. In his “ In- 
dian-Summer Reverie” we catch a glimpse 
of the hen-hawk, silently sailing overhead 


“With watchful, measuring eye,” 
the robin feeding on cedar berries, and 
“The squirrel, on the shingly shag-bark’s bough.” 


I do not remember to have met the “shag 
bark” in poetry before, or that gray lichen- 
covered stone wall, which occurs further 
along in the same poem, and which is so 
characteristic of the older farms of New 
York and New England. I hardly know 
what the poet means by 


“ The wide-ranked mowers wading to the knee,” 


as the mowers do not wade in the grass 
they are cutting, though they might appear 
to do so when viewed athwart the standing 
grass; perhaps this is the explanation of 
the line. 

But this is just what the bobolink does, 
when the care of his young begins to weigh 
upon him: 


“ Meanwhile that devil-may-care, the bobolink, 
Remembering duty, in mid-quaver stops 
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Just ere he sweeps o’er rapture’s tremulous brink, 
And ‘twixt the windrows most demurely drops.” 


I do not vouch for that dropping between 
the windrows, as in my part of the country 
the bobolinks flee before the hay-makers, 
but that sudden stopping on the brink of 
rapture, as if thoughts of his helpless young 
had extinguished his joy, is characteristic. 

Another carefully studied description of 
Lowell’s is this: 

“The robin sings, as of old from the limb! 

The cat-bird croons in the lilac-bush! 


Through the dim arbor, himself more dim, 
Silently hops the hermit thrush.” 


Chis is so correct, indeed, that one is sur- 
prised to find in his poems the conventional 
blackbird whistling the old whistle of Eng- 
lish poetry, as in “ Rosaline,” 


“A blackbird whistling overhead 
Thrilled through my brain ;”’ 


and again in “ The Fountain of Youth,” 


“’Tis a woodland enchanted! 
By no sadder spirit 

Than blackbirds and thrushes, 
That whistle to cheer it 


; 


All day in the bushes,” etc. 


Our blackbirds—the grackles and the 
cow-bird—are even poorer whistlers than 
they are songsters. The former have a 
wheezy, catarrhal cackle and chatter, as I 
have before stated, that is not in the least 
like a whistle, and the latter a liquid gur- 


| gling note or two. The thrushes may be 


said to whistle at times, but our most marked 
whistler is the Virginia red-bird, or car- 
dinal grosbeak. Its instrument, I imagine, 
is much like that of the European bulfinch. 
Among trees Lowell has celebrated the | 
oak, the pine, the birch ; and among flowers, 
the violet and the dandelion. The last, 
I think, is the most pleasing of these poems: 


“Dear common flower, that grow’st beside the 
way, 

Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold, 

First pledge of blithesome May. 


The dandelion is, indeed, in our latitude, 
the pledge of May. It comes when the 
grass is short, and the fresh turf sets off its 
“ring of gold” with admirable effect ; hence 
we know the poet is a month or more out 
of the season when, in “ Al Fresco,” he makes 
it bloom with the buttercup and the clover: 


“The dandelions and buttercups 
Gild all the lawn; the drowsy bee 
Stumbles among the clover-tops, 
And summer sweetens all but me.” 
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The buttercup and the clover bloom in 
June, and are contemporaries of the daisy. 
Our poet would bankrupt Nature by the 
lavish use of her gold. He is also at fault 
when in his “ Fable for Critics ” he makes 
the bees throng round a rose, for the bee 
does not work upon this flower. 

I smile as 1 note that the woodpecker 
proves a refractory bird to Lowell, as well 
as to Emerson : 


Emerson rhymes it with bear, 
Lowell rhymes it with hear, 
One makes it woodpeckair, 
The other, woodpeckear. 


But its hammer is a musical one, and the 
poets do well to note it. An Illinois poet, 
I observe, ascribes the “ rat-tat-tat ” of the 


downy or hairy woodpecker, heard so 
often in early spring upon the resinous 


limbs, and again in the Indian summer, to 
the yellow-hammer, or high-hole. The high- 
hole is almost entirely a ground pecker, and 
his beak is seldom heard upon limb or tree, 
except when he is excavating a nest. Our 
most musical drummer upon dry limbs 
among the woodpeckers is the yellow-bel- 
lied. His measured, deliberate tap, heard 
in the stillness of the primitive woods, has 
an effect that no bird-song possesses. 
Tennyson is said to have very poor eyes, 
but there seems to be no defect in the vis- 
ion with which he sees Nature, while he 
often hits the nail on the head in a way 
that would indicate the surest sight. True, 
he makes the swallow hunt the bee, which, 
for aught I know, the swallow may do in 
England. But what a clear-cut picture is 
that in the same poem (“The Poet’s Song”)! 
stood, with the down on his 


“The wild hawk 


beak, 
And stared, with his foot on the prey.” 


It takes a sure eye, too, to see 

“The landscape winking thro’ the heat ’— 
or to gather this image: 

“He has a solid base of temperament ; 

But as the water-lily starts and slides 

Upon the level in little puffs of wind, 

Though anchor’d to the bottom, such is he; 
or this: 
“—arms on which the standing muscle sloped, 
As slopes a wild brook o’er a little stone, 


Running too vehemently to break upon it,” 


his 


and many other gems that abound in 


| 


poems. He does not cut and cover in a 
single line, so far as I have observed. 
Great caution and exact knowledge under- 
lie his most rapid and daring flights. A 
lady told me that she was once walking 
with him in the fields when they came to a 
spring that bubbled up through shifting 
sands in a very pretty manner, and Tenny- 
son, in order to see exactly how the spring 
behaved, got down on his hands and knees 
and peered a long time into the water. 
The incident is worth repeating as showing 
how intently a great poet studies nature. 

Walt Whitman says he has been trying for 
years to find a word that would express or 
suggest that evening call of the robin. How 
absorbingly this poet must have studied 
the moonlight to hit upon this descriptive 
phrase : 


“The vitreous pour of the full moon just tinged 
with blue ’— 

how long have looked upon the carpenter at 

his bench to have made this poem: 

wild 


“The tongue of his fore-plane whistles its 


ascending lisp; ” 


or how lovingly listened to the nocturne of 
the mocking-bird to have turned it into 
words in “A Word out of the Sea.” Indeed, 
no poet has studied American nature more 
closely than Whitman has—or is more cau- 
tious in his uses of it. How easy are his de- 
scriptions ! 


“Behold the day-break ! 
The little light fades the immense and diaphanous 
shadows! ” 


“The comet that came unannounced 
Out of the north, flaring in heaven.’ 


“The fan-shaped explosion.” 


“The slender and jagged threads of lightning, as 
sudden and fast amid the din they chased 
each other across the sky.” 

“Where the heifers browse—where nip 
their food with short jerks;, 

Where sundown shadows lengthen over the limit- 
less and lonesome prairie ; 

Where herds of buffalo make a crawling spread 
of the square miles far and near; 

Where the humming-bird shimmers—where the 
neck of the long-lived swan is curving and 
winding ; 

Where the laughing-gull scoots by the shore 
when she laughs her near human laugh; 
Where band-neck'd partridges roost in a ring on 

the ground with their heads out.” 


geese 


Whitman is less local than the New England 
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poets and faces more to the West. But he | 


makes himself at home everywhere, and 
puts in characteristic scenes and incidents, 


generally compressed into a single line, | 


from all trades and doings and occupations, 


North, East, South, West, and identifies | 


himself with man in all straits and con- 
ditions on the continent. Like the old 
poets, he does not dwell upon nature, ex- 
cept occasionally through the vistas opened 
up by the great sciences, as astronomy and 
geology, but upon life and movement and 
personality, and puts in a shred of natural 
history here and there, the “ twittering red- 
start,” the spotted-hawk swooping by, the 
oscillating sea-gulls, the yellow crowned 
heron, the razor-billed auk, the lone wood- 
duck, the migrating geese, the sharp-hoofed 
moose, the mocking-bird, “ the thrush, the 
hermit,” etc., to help locate and define his 
position. Everywhere in nature, Whitman 
finds human relations, human responsions. 
In entire consistence with botany, geology, 
science, or what not, he endues his very 
seas and woods with passion, more than the 
old hamadryads or tritons. His fields, his 
rocks, his trees, are not dead material, but 
living companions. This is doubtless one 
reason why Addington Symonds, the young 
Hellenic scholar of England, finds him 
more thoroughly Greek than any other 
man of modern times. 

Our natural history, and indeed all 
phases of life in this country, are rich in 
materials for the poet that have yet hardly 
been touched. Many of our most familiar 
birds, which are inseparably associated with 
one’s walks and recreations in the open air, 
and with the changes of the seasons, are 
yet awaiting their poet,—as the high-hole, 
with his golden-shafted quills and loud con- 
tinued spring call; the meadow-lark, with 
her crescent-marked breast and long-drawn, 
piercing, yet tender April and May sum- 
mons, forming, with that of the high-hole, 
one of the three or four most characteristic 
field sounds of our spring ; the happy gold- 
finch, circling round and round in midsum- 
mer with that peculiar undulating flight and 
calling fer-chick-o-pee, per-chick'-o-pee, at 
each opening and shutting of the wings, or 
later leading her plaintive brood among 
the thistle-heads by the roadside ; the little 
indigo bird, facing the torrid sun of August 
and singing through all the livelong summer 
day ; the contented musical soliloquy of the 
vireo, like the whistle of a boy at his work, 
heard through all our woods from May to 
September : 





Pretty green worm, where are you ? 
Dusky-winged moth, how fare you, 
When wind and rain are in the tree ? 

Cheeryo, cheerebly, chee, 

Shadow and sun one are to me. 
Mosquito and gnat, beware you, 
Saucy chipmunk, how dare you 

Climb to my nest in the maple-tree, 

And dig up the corn 

At noon and at morn? 

Cheeryo, cherrebly, chee ;—— 


or the pheebe-bird, with her sweet April call 
and mossy nest under the bridge or wood- 
shed, or under the shelving rocks; or the 
brown thrasher—mocking thrush—calling 
half furtively, half archly from the tree-top, 
back in the bushy pastures: “ Croquet, cro- 
quet, hit it, hit it, come to me, come to me, 
tight it, tight it, you’re out, you’re out,” with 
many musical interludes; or the cheewink, 
rustling the leaves and peering under the 
bushes at you; or the pretty little oven-bird, 
walking round and round you in the woods, 
or suddenly soaring above the tree-tops, and 
uttering its wild lyrical strain; or farther 
south, the whistling red-bird, with his crest 
and military bearing—these and many 
others should be full of suggestion and in- 
spiration to our poets. It is only lately 
that the robin’s song has been put into 
poetry. Nothing could be happier than 
this rendering of it by a nameless singer in 
“A Masque of Poets.” 


“When the willows gleam along the brooks, 
And the grass grows green in sunny nooks, 
In the sunshine and the rain 
I hear the robin in the lane 

Singing ‘ Cheerily 

Cheer up—cheer up; 

Cheerily, cheerily 

Cheer up.’ 


‘But the snow is still 
Along the walls and on the hill 
The days are cold, the nights forlorn, 
For one is here and one is gone. 
‘Tut, tut. Cheerily, 
Cheer up, cheer up; 
Cheerily, cheerily 
Cheer up.’ 


“When spring hopes seem to wane, 
I hear the joyful strain— 
A song at night, a song at morn, 
A lesson deep to me is borne, 
Hearing, ‘Cheerily, 
Cheer up, cheer up; 
Cheerily, cheerily, 
Cheer up.’ ” 


The poetic interpretation of nature, which 
has come to be a convenient phrase, and 
about which the Oxford professor of poetry 
has written a book, is, of course, a myth, or 
is to be read the other way. It is the soul 
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the poet interprets, not nature. There is 
nothing in nature but what the beholder 
supplies. Does the sculptor interpret the 
marble or his own ideal? Is the music in 
the instrument, or in the soul of the per- 
former? Nature is a dead clod until you 
have breathed upon it with your genius. 
You commune with your own soul, not with 
woods or waters; they furnish the condi- 
tions, and are what you make them. Did 
Shelley interpret the song of the sky-lark, 
or Keats that of the nightingale? They 
interpreted their own wild, yearning hearts. 
The trick of the poet is always to idealize 
nature—to see it subjectively. You can- 
not find what the poets find in the woods 
until you take the poet’s heart to the woods. 
He sees Nature through a colored glass, 
sees it truthfully, but with an indescribable 
charm added, the aureole of the spirit. A 
tree, a cloud, a bird, a sunset, have no hid- 
den meaning that the art of the poet is to 
unlock for us. Every poet shall interpret 
them differently, and interpret them rightly, 
because the soul is infinite. Milton’s night- 
ingale is not Coleridge’s; Burns’s daisy is 
not Wordsworth’s ; Emerson’s humble-bee 
is not another’s; nor does Turner see in 
nature what Tintoretto does, nor Veronese 
what Correggio does. Nature is all things 
to all men. “ We carry within us,” says 
Sir Thomas Browne, “ the wonders we find 
without.” The same idea is daintily ex- 
pressed in these tripping verses of Bryant's : 


“Yet these sweet sounds of the early season 
And these fair sights of its early days, 
Are only sweet when we fondly listen, 
And only fair when we fondly gaze. 


“There is no glory in star or blossom, 
Till looked upon by a loving eye; 
There is no fragrance in April breezes, 
Till breathed with joy as they wander by;’’—— 


and in these lines of Lowell : 
“What we call Nature, all outside ourselves, 


Is but our own conceit of what we see, 
Our own reaction upon what we feel” 





“TI find my own complexion everywhere.” 


Before either, Coleridge had said: 


“We receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone doth Nature live; 
Ours is the wedding-garment, ours the shroud” 


and Wordsworth had spoken of 


“The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet’s dream,” 


That light that never was on sea or land is 
what the poet gives us, and is what we 
mean by the poetic interpretation of nature. 
The Oxford professor struggles against this 
view. “It is not true,” he says, “that nat- 
ure is a blank, or an unintelligible scroll 
with no meaning of its own but that which 
we put into it from the light of our own 
transient feelings.” Not a blank, certainly, 
to the scientist, but full of definite mean- 
ings and laws, and a store-house of powers 
and economies ; but to the poet the mean- 
ing is what he pleases to make it, what it 
provokes in his own soul. To the man of 
science it is thus and so, and not otherwise; 
but the poet touches and goes, and uses 
nature as a garment which he puts off and 
on. Hence the scientific reading or inter- 
pretation of nature is the only realone. “A 
little have I read,” says the old herb doctor 
in Shakspere— 


“A little have I read in Nature’s infinite book 
of secresy.”’ 
This is science bowed and reverent, and 


speaking through a great poet. The poet 
himself does not so much read in Nature’s 
book—though he does this, too—as write his 
own thoughts there ; Nature reads him, she 
is the page and he the type, and she takes the 
impression he gives. Of course the poet uses 
the truths of nature also, and he establishes 
his right to them by bringing them home to us 
with a new and peculiar force—a quickening 
| or kindling force. What science gives is 
melted in the fervent heat of the poet’s pas- 
sion, and comes back to us supplemented by 
| his quality and genius. He gives more than 
he takes, always. 
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THERE are two classes of tradesmen in 
Paris that never come to grief: dealers in 
eggs and butter, and buyers and sellers of 
philosophers. Mr. Emerson once said, 
pointing to the pride of his orchard: “That 
apple-tree is worth more than my head to 
me. My income from the former is greater 
than the revenue from all my books.” But 


then Emerson has only sold phzlosophy— | 
had he bought and sold Philosophers, he | 


would now be master of lands, tenements 
and hereditaments, valuable enough to win 
him the respect of all State street. 

I was sitting some time since in a notary’s 
office, when a man of most sordid appear- 
ance entered. He surprised me very much, 
for it is rare to see a tatterdemalion in Paris. 
Polonius knew the city thoroughly when he 
cautioned Laertes : “Costly thy habit as thy 
purse can buy.” 
best foot foremost. The new-comer, how- 
ever, was in rags, and his matted hair and 
unshaven face added to his repulsive appear- 
I was still more surprised by the 
deference paid him. (Magic power of gold 
which gives even beauty to the beast!) He 
drew from the recesses of his rags, rather 
from wells than pockets, so deep and capa- 
cious were they, so many packets of bank- 
notes, and so many rolls of gold coin, that 
my surprise grew greater and greater. I 
began to think of Signor Blitz, the Fakir of 
Ava, the Wizard of the North. I rubbed 
my eyes and was all attention, that I might 
lose no particular of the transformation 
scene, which I was sure was at hand. But 
I was disappointed. 

“]T have always made it a rule,” he snarled, 
“tohave a fifty-thousand-dollar house for my 
self, and to give as good a house to my chil- 
dren on their majority. My eldest son and 
my only daughter have each a house. 


ance, 


son, who will be one-and-twenty the first of 
next month.” As he spoke he marshaled 
coin and bank-notes for ready counting on 
the table, and growled as he laid them 
down: “See if there are not fifty thousand 
dollars here!” The deed of sale needed 
only signature. This formality ended, he 





OF PARTS. 


OF PARIS. 

* An usurer ?” 

“No. He buys and sells philosophers. 
But may be you don’t know what a ‘phi- 
losopher’ is ?” 

* An inquirer into 
under” 

“No, no,no! I need not tell you there 
is no end to the avatars of every object in 
Paris. Here water becomes wine and wine 
is turned into water. The bread left on café 
and restaurant tables becomes toast for soup. 


the nature of the 





| Clothes go from the rich fine gentleman’s 
| back to the poor fine gentleman’s back, 


Here everybody puts his 


thence to lower and still lower poverty, till 
they reach the shoddy mill, which trans- 
forms them into wool again. Shoes do not 
escape the common fate. They fall from 
rich to poor, then to poorer and to poorer 
still, until at last the soles are completely 
worn out and nothing but the uppers re- 
main, battered, and worse for wear, but still 


| no myth, as soles have long since become. 


These are ‘philosophers.’ They are used 
—the best of them—to make shoes, sold for 
new by shop-keepers whose consciences 
were left behind in their native villages; the 
others, to make the ‘new shoes’ you see in 
cobblers’ stalls. The former—the ‘ Platos’ 
—sell for six or eight cents a pair. The 


| latter—the ‘ Schopenhauers ’—never bring 


| made all his money by banking. 
The | 
house I am now buying is for my youngest | 


| invested as much of it as he could. 


more than four cents. The man who has just 
left us is the largest dealer in these articles in 
Paris. I am afraid to repeat the figures he 
gave me as the annual total amount of 
money he turns over in the way of trade. 
You would not credit it. I will, however, 
tell you that he is worth at least $600,000o— 
perhaps $800,000. Of course all this money 
was not made by buying and selling ‘ phi- 
losophers,’ no more than Rothschild has 
Nobody 
makes money in this world; wealth is 
money saved. As money flowed in (and it 


came in torrents), he spent as little and 
He 


had a keen eye for investments ; he made 


| money 


out of the Mexican loan, and a 


| fortune in the Turkish funds; he has even 


withdrew, accompanied to the office door | 


bythe notary. On his return the latter asked: 


“Can you divine that man’s occupa- 


tion?” 


had the art to squeeze money out of Spanish 
railway shares. When he dies he will be 
worth two millions of dollars!” 

How badly distanced is Emerson’s apple- 
tree! 

Do you see that somber, uninviting-look- 
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ing shop with the door always closed, with 
the windows curtained, not by muslin or 
dimity, but by silk dresses, rich cashmere 
shawls, yards of velvet, embroidered petti- 


coats, with fur muffs, bracelets, watches 


and chains on the sill, with pawnbrokers’ | 
| necessities, but to your craving for life’s 


tickets here and there among them; nothing 


arranged for effect, as in the show-windows | 


of other trades? It is the shop of a 
“toilette dealer.” If you would know the 
lowest depth of the mysteries of Paris, 
be her—no, I wont say friend, for her 
friendship is dangerous, because the law 
calls her friends accomplices, and frequently 
pillories the “ toilette dealer” and her ac- 
complices in the dock of the Assizes Court 
and in the new-fashioned stocks which have 
abolished those of Tyburn Hill—the press 
—which is ten times severer punishment, 
since in the stocks the criminal was anony- 
mous, while in the press his name is pub- 
lished, though his face be hid. The “ toi- 
lette dealers” are not always old, scrawny, 
wrinkled and long-fingered. Some of them 
are young and pretty—pretty as tiger’s 
dappled skin or serpent’s gaudy twine and 
far more dangerous than either, for their 
fangs poison not only body but soul, not 
only one’s credit, but one’s name, not only 
one’s estate, but one’s honor. ‘Their busi- 
ness is—what is it not beyond the precincts 
of honesty ? 
and reprisal, and become pirates when the 
horizon is unwhitened by a third sail. They 
will do anything for money—any of the 
crimes of civilization, be it understood, which 
escape the law, and the law hath a coarse 
hand which cannot pick up delicate offenses. 
They will not knock a man in the head; 
they will not brew a deadly cup; but they 
know everybody of both sexes who wants 
money and who values money above every- 
thing else in the world. ‘They keep up cor- 
respondence with all of the ten tribes, and 
are on intimate terms with all the “ little 
Moseses” of the Ghetto of Paris. They 
know everybody and everything in Paris. 
Does a splendid dress in some shop win- 
dow of Boulevard des Capucines strike your 
eye? The toilette dealer will buy it for you. 
Have you an irresistible longing for a lace 
and cashmere shawl seen in the Rue Riche- 
lieu? She will gratify your longing. Would 
you like to hire a suit of fine clothes, dia- 
monds, watches, bank-notes for a ball, or a 
wedding, or a funeral, or for the season? 
She will supply you. She is an usurer, too, 
and a pawnbroker,—both pursuits forbidden 
by law,—her “ best conscience is, not to leave 
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They carry letters of marque | 
| small for a North River steamboat. 





| costly. 
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undone, but to keep unknown.” She is 
youth’s banker, youth’s providence. She 


cashes all drafts which Beauty draws on 
Hope. I do not say her terms will be easy 
as those of Messrs. Cheeryble Brothers. You 
must remember she ministers, not to your 


superfluities, and superfluities are always 
Superfluities, especially when they 
are flavored with vice, the costliest spice on 
earth, are as expensive as strawberries in 
December. 

How is it that old clo’ dealers always 
have so many French horns, those great 
coiled yellow serpents we see in every brass 
band? ‘They are favorite instruments in 
Paris, for all Frenchmen think the essence 
of amusement is noise. I once lived oppo- 
site a family who spent Sunday in screech 
ing songs, accompanied not only by the 
piano, but also by tumblers and sauce- 
pans beaten with forks; the louder the 
noise the greater the ecstasy of their de- 
light. There is not a forest near Paris 
whose silence is not broken by the French 


horn. Altogether, the insensibility of the 
French to noise is amazing. If you 
live near a private mansion, you hear 
the bell going from morning to night, 


as incessantly as drum and trumpet in 
a French barracks, and the bell used 
would hardly be considered by us too 
When 
it is rung for breakfast or dinner, the peal is 
always preceded by three taps. ‘They are 
probably meant to invoke the Trinity, like 
the three strokes that precede morning, noon 
and evening Angelus (“In the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost”), as is done by the three signs of 
the Cross when holy water is taken, or 
when a funeral is met in the street. These 
three taps are never given when the bell 
rings for servants’ meals. 

The oil-men’s shops offer one of the few 
examples of bad taste to be found in Paris. 


| They are streaked with every color, and 


| 


these the crudest tones to be had. ‘The 
walls where bills are posted are always 
odd—nearly as variegated as the front 
of an oil-man’s shop, though the tones 
are softer. The government reserves white 
paper for its own proclamations: latest 
constitutions, announcements of new presi- 
dents and capitals, etc. Each theater 
also has its own colored paper. A polit- 
ical party would scorn to print its an- 
nouncements on paper which was not in 
its livery. All cards of furnished lodgings 


~ 


to be let are on yellow paper; all furniture 
vans for moving and their offices are painted 
yellow. Formerly, all lamps at the doors 
of government offices—such as firemen’s 
barracks, police stations, offices of the po- 
lice commissioners, tobacconists (the tobacco 
trade is a government monopoly), and 
water-bailiffs’ offices—were red. Military 
patrols carry a red Jantern,—imagine a red 
lantern with a tallow candle in a street illu- 
minated with the electric light ; routine only 
can be responsible for such an absurdity. 
Latterly, post and telegraph offices have 
adopted blue lamps. Each line of omni- 
buses has lamps of its own color, and the 
lamps of each cab of the great Cab Company 
are the color of its stable—a convenient 
regulation for the belated wayfarer who 
would be driven home by a willing Jehu, for 
he has but to choose a cab whose stable is 
near his destination. The effect of so many 
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different colored lamps is most picturesque | 


when seen in along vista like the Boulevards 
or the far-famed Avenue de |’Opéra and rues 
du 4 Septembre and de la Paix, or the Ave- 
nue des Champs Elysées, or (where it is still 
more striking) in the Place de la Concorde. 

A crowd is always to be seen around 
the bird-fanciers’ shops, which are most 
numerous on Quais de |’Ecole and de la 
Megisserie, looking at countless varieties 
of the feathered tribe, from Cochin China 
cocks to microscopic canaries. The French 
have a passion for society, especially noisy 
society, and there is always an active trade 
in birds. One often witnesses touching 
scenes in front of these shops. To give a 
single instance, I remember once seeing a 
poor white-haired rag-picker, bent double 
with age, cares, and basket, totter to a shop- 
door and ask: “* Could a cent buy any sort 
ofa bird?” In what an insolent tone the 
snub was given: “ No—not even a dead 
bird!” She made no answer, but turned 
most sorrowtully away. 
thing to love, and to be loved by something. 
It is amusing to see Frenchmen listening 
to the birds—ears, eyes and mouth wide- 
stretched, that not a bit of the racket shall 
escape the channels to the brain. After 
listening rapt in admiration, they suddenly 
exclaim: “ Good Heavens, don’t they make 
a noise!” in the tone you would use were 
“ How delightfully Gerster 


She wanted some- 


you to say: 
sings !’ 

There is nothing stranger in Paris than 
marriage. 
bashful 
ported bashfulness in France). 


French courtship would suit a 


The fathers 


fellow (there is none but im- | 


do all the wooing. They are even the 
ones who fail in love. Last week I saw 
two fathers courting, and, as is often the 
case, ’twas the girl’s father who fell in love 
and popped the question to the boy’s, 
he former lives in a village in ‘Touraine 
and manufactures hose. ‘The latter sells 
hose wholesale and retail in Paris. The 
first said: 

‘I have a marriageable daughter; | 
have a son—these are all my children. | 
shall give each of them $20,000 the day 
they are married. Iam now worth $100.- 
000. If I live twenty years more I shall 
be worth $300,coo. When I am dead this 
will go to my children, share and share alike. 
I should at once make my ‘son-in-law my 
Paris agent. This would throw a good in- 
come annually into his hands. Do these 
terms suit you? Will you meet me half 
way ?” 

Claude Melnotte makes love more poeti- 
cally ; but when courting is carried on in this 
way with addition, multiplication, division, 
and subtraction for crutches, the pot is sure 
to boil. Still, I prefer Claude Melnotte’s 
method. The Parisian replied : 

“My son is young yet. I have never 
thought of his marriage.” He said to me 
afterward: “I never buy a pig in a poke 
I must see the girl before I give an answer. 
If she suits, I shall strike hands. If she 
doesn’t—your servant, sir!” Some weeks 
afterward, he found a pretext in the way 
of business to visit the father. He told 
me, on his return: “I have seen the girl. 
She is not strong enough.” So Cupid 
carried his bow, arrow, and quiver to an- 
other house, where girl and purse were 
stouter. A great many persons in the higher 
classes, especially in the old Legitimist 
noble families, who are great sticklers for 
old usages, never see the person they are 
to marry until the groom calls at the con- 
vent to take his bride to the church. 

The place given to money in Parisian mar- 
riages tells heavily upon the pocr, especially 
upon those who are obliged to wear the 
livery of respectability. The cost of service 
in the churches seems skillfully planned in 
the manner best suited to goad to expense 
not only vanity, but self-respect also. Cus- 
tom, too, makes burdensome levies on the 
purse. There must be carriages to the 
Mayor’s office and to church; the bride 
must have her outfit, and there must be an 
entertainment. I remember the marriage 
of the daughter of an officer in the French 
army. He was poor as a church mouse, 
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and never was quite sure that his wife would 
succeed in making his pay last the month. 
A little hunchback met the daughter at a 
ball and fell in love with her. He was 
worth $8,000 a year. She saw his spine in 
his land (where it was as straight as an arrow) 
and let him know at once that his suit 
would be successful. By dint of borrowing 
$25 here, $30 there, $50 in another place, 
and other driblets right and left, and by 
getting a “toilette dealer” to make all the 
purchases for the outfit, upon promise the 
husband should pay before the honeymoon 
changed, they managed to get through the 
ceremony without confessing their poverty. 
The day after the wedding the mother 
said to me: “ You cannot imagine the em- 
barrassment into which we were thrown by 
Louise’s marriage ; for, poor as we are, we 
could not send her stark naked into her 
new family. My husband had his uniform, 
and that, of course, passes muster any- 
where ; but I did not know what to do for 
a dress. I bought a shawl trimmed with 
lace for the marriage. I took the lace from 
the shawl and put it on my new silk dress 
for the ball. This morning I removed it 
from the dress and put it back on the 
shawl in time to pay visits.” Running the 
gauntlet would be a pleasant promenade, 
compared to the anxiety and embarrass- 
ment of this family during the six weeks 
before, and the three weeks after, their 
daughter’s marriage. The wedding over, 
it remained painfully uncertain what recep- 
tion the husband would give his betrothed’s 
bills. They were many, and some of them 
were heavy. The sum total was very large, 
but he paid them without wincing. 

It is odd that masters and mistresses 
should always require servants to address 
them in the third person. A _ French 
servant, in a house where there is any eti- 
quette, would never dream of saying: 
“Shall I light the lamp, sir?” He would 
inquire: “Does Mister wish the lamp 
lighted?” Not, “Do you wish tea or 
coffee, Ma’am?” but, “ Does Ma’am wish 
tea or coffee?” It is very amusing to see 
a servant from the country, who never heard 
of the third person, learning this etiquette. 

In Paris, all trades and callings have 
their Rialto, where employers know they 
can find the unemployed. It is curious, 
and in inclement weather painful, to see 
laundresses of all ages standing in Rue 
Mauconseil, wool-carders standing in Rue 
du Caire, stone-masons standing in the 
Place de l’Hétel de Ville, and men who 


] 





' 


turn wheels in workshops waiting to be 


| employed (for in many factories in Paris 


neither gas nor steam has yet been intro- 
duced). 

All Parisian colleges require that each 
boarder shall have a surety in town who is 
not only responsible for bills, but who un- 


| dertakes to receive the boy on holy days, 


and if he is expelled. These “ correspond- 
ents” (as they are called) must return the 
boarder, in person or by proxy, to the col- 
lege authorities, when the holy day is ended. 
As it would be inconvenient for most corre- 
spondents to go for and to return their clients, 
around every college door proxies offer 
themselves for hire. The charge is invari- 
ably the same, twenty-five cents for convoy- 
ing the boy each way. It is one of the 
oddest things in Paris to see the number of 
proxies that can always be hired. At each 
ward office there are men who live, and who 
make excellent incomes, by hiring them- 
selves as witnesses to bills, marriages, deaths, 
and legal instruments. ‘The French law al- 
lows no woman to witness a legal paper, and 
requires seven witnesses to some documents. 
I have seen some laughable incidents where 


| the witnesses were incompetent, the legal in- 
| Strument was important, and the officer was 


| 


irritated by the farce in which he was obliged 
to play a part. 
‘There is not a Paris vintner with a spark 


of self-respect under his waistcoat who 


| has not at least one “ guardian angel” in 





| his employment. 


The “ guardian angel” is 
a cherub of placid temper, in smock shirt, 
ears insensible to vituperation, arms strong 
enough to parry and support, honesty that 
can see gold, silver, and copper, without 
remembering hocus-pocus. When, by oft 
wetting his throat, a customer grows limp and 
so imaginative as to see streets, houses, and 
lamp-posts dancing a grand galop infernal 
expressly to prevent him from walking home, 
the guardian angel then makes his appear- 
ance, rifles his wet countryman’s pockets, 
draws the weak arm in his, walks the brain- 


| less fellow home, gives his wife all the con- 
| tents of the pockets, and carries away her 


blessing. 

There is nothing odder in Paris than the 
private collections, especially the cabinets 
of pictures. Had Raphael lived a thousand 
years, and painted day and night, he could 
not have covered the canvas shown in 
Paris as his works. Some of these collec- 
tions contain the clothes of eminent people ; 
others have buttons ; others still have shoes; 
here are snuff-boxes; there are wigs; yon- 
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der are fire-irons. All sorts of trash have 
their idolaters, as I discover, when I visit 
these queer nooks. I come away con- 
vinced there is nothing lost in this world. 
The earnest look, the important air, and the 
pride these people take in showing their 
‘collection, though it be only chessmen, is 
amusing. 

How strange, too, are the gitls who go 


every Sunday to the Hotel des Invalides to | 


cheer the lagging spirits of the old war- 
beaten men, who deprive themselves of wine 
or tobacco during the week to give four 
cents to the child that prattles of hope and 
the future with the airy confidence child- 
hood alone possesses, and recalls to the 
half-closed eyes and half-insensible ears of 
the veterans a time when they, too, hoped, 
when they, too, mirrored themselves in 
bright eyes, and by flattering speeches made 
them sparkle. There, also, are women who 
take the old soldiers to dry nurse, who feed 
them and treat them and give them com- 
pany—a kind word here, a gentle smile 
there, an exhibition of interest in the con- 
tinued conjunction of soul and body on 
which the old soldier’s pension hangs. 
Unless it be the bread six feet long which 
stands in bakers’ shops like grenadiers at a 
review, nothing strikes a stranger more for- 
cibly than the numbers of idle people of 
the lower classes seen lolling on the benches 
of all the public squares. How do they get 
the bread of idleness? I was some time 
since in Place de l’Observatoire, which was 
unusually thronged. I met a policeman of 
my acquaintance and asked him: “ Who are 
all these people ?” He answered: * Pro- 
fessional thieves.” When I recently visited 
the cellars of the great markets, the offi- 
cer who went with me became very angry 
with the people in the cellars, who were 
noisy. He said to me: “ Every one of 
these people is a thief, liberated this morn- 
ing.” All of the people seen sleeping on 
benches are vagabonds. Were they found 
asleep in the streets at night they would 
be arrested, so they walk all night. Many 
of them are inmates of some of the 
asylums where decayed servants and the 
like are harbored during their last years ; 
but it is astonishing how many able-bodied 
people are to be found among these saunter- 
ers. The ambition of Frenchmen of all 
classes is to lead an idle life; and to enjoy 
this idleness they gladly deny themselves 
what we consider the prime necessaries of 
life. Ifa Frenchman have bread and wine 
he is never hungry, and never grows lean, 
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Nor does he care for fire in winter. I 
have often been surprised to find the din- 
ing-rooms, even of wealthy people, un- 
warmed, and to hear them say: “ We never 
have a fire in the dining-room, for we find 
the meal warms us very comfortably.” 
Being so easily satisfied, many of them 
cease to work as soon as they have acquired 
a revenue of $200 a year. 

In the public squares there is a never- 
failing round of amusements, which may be 
enjoyed without charge. Here is a noisy 
dealer in puns, which he rattles off as fast 
as he can make his tongue go, and which 
he sells for one cent the printed sheet. 
His wit by infusion is always in demand. 
Hard by is a still more noisy dealer in 
songs. He grinds the accompaniment out 
of a hand-organ, bawls song after song, and 
when he stops to catch breath, appeals to a 
discriminating public to buy the words 
whose tune he has taught them. Fortune- 
tellers, somnambulists, rope-dancers, mas- 
ters of white mice, venders of magical 
waters which dye hair any color, or cure all 
diseases, or make brass shine like gold, all 
with a hand-organ for an ally, give great 
animation to the public squares. Besides 
these, there are orange-sellers, who yell the 
merits of their “ Valencia oranges ” ; sugar- 
waffle makers, who shrilly cry: “ Here are 
sugar-waffles, ladies—here are sugar-waf- 
fles—regale yourselves;” flower-venders, 
whose scream is: “ Flower yourselves, la- 
dies, flower yourselves!” Add the cab- 
stand and omnibus office in nearly every 
square, with vehicles incessantly going and 
coming, and you may conceive the anima- 
tion of the scene, and understand what makes 
it so attractive to French eyes and to French 
ears. 

I often pause and listen to street brawls, 
which are frequently mere wordy combats, 
and amuse myself by discovering traces of 
this nation’s history and character in the 
opprobrious epithets the disputants hurl at 
one another. ‘The word oftenest heard is 
ostorgot / (I give it as pronounced), which evi- 
dently is estrogoth. 1 have often heard sarra- 
sin! “Cossack/” isstillverycommon. Guill 
dou? (* will you ?”) is the only trace of Eng- 
lish invasion I have discovered. Since the 
German war /russien!/ and Canaille de Bis- 
marck! and Va donc, Bismarck/ are often 
used. No epithets sting deeper than these. 

The first Revolution passed over Paris as 
the deluge over the earth, sparing nothing. 
Don’t ask in France for tombs of ante-rev- 
olutionary heroes. Nobody can direct you 
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to La Bruyére’s, nor to Montesquieu’s, nor | the vintner’s shops, near the wall, where the 


to Racine’s, nor to Pascal’s. Moliére’s jaw- 


bone is in the Hotel de Cluny; half of 


Cardinal de Richelieu’s head had been in 
market for seventy-five years when the gov- 
ernment bought it and restored it to the 
vault where his whole body was laid in 
almost royal state. Cardinal de Mazarin’s 
tomb is tenantless, and the fragments of his 
monument are to 
museums of the Louvre. Scarron’s skull, 
polished by oft handling to ivory smooth- 
ness, is shown for a fee in St. Gervais church ; 
and in another church, silver will give you 
sight of the skull of St. Vincent de Paul. 

Place Royale was once the fashionable 
public resort. ‘Then fine folks showed them- 
selves nowhere so brilliantly as on Pont 
Neuf; presently it was the Palais Royal’sday ; 
now the Boulevard des Italiens is waning that 
the Boulevard des Capucines may be brilliant. 
In Louis XIV.’s days, the bankers swarmed 
in Rue Neuve St. Merri, now mantled with 
such sanguinary associations, where pale, 
wan working-people toil for bread under 
ceilings which once covered millionaires. 
Those wainscots, which once saw all the lux- 
uries of the world, now do not see regular 
meals. Bankers in another generation moved 
from Rue Neuve St. Merri to Rue Quincam- 
poix, where to be a hunchback was to have 
a fortune, writing-desks were so scarce when 
John Law lorded it over France; but here, 
too, the wan artisan has inherited the bank- 
ers’ mansions. "Iwas down this street which 
once led from the Palais de Justice and 
Louvre to St. Denis that live kings went to 
Rheims to be crowned, and made triumphal 
entrance on their return. Even Charles X. 
made his entrance into his capital through 
this street. Dead kings were borne down it 
to St. Denis to be buried. Now its glory 
has departed. 

There is no end to the odd names on 
street signs. Balzac, Scribe and Victor Hugo 
explored them to find names for their char- 
acters. Poet and novelist may strain their 
invention to the utmost, all the rest of man- 
kind have more imagination than the whole 
legion of authors. In these signs puns 
abound. They are rarely translatable ; but 
this one may be mentioned, for it is found 
in almost every street in Paris. Quince is 
coing ; street corner is coin ; both of these 
words are pronounced alike. There is 


be seen 


scarcely a vintner’s shop at a street corner 
which has not for sign a large gilt quince. 
It is sometimes accompanied by this legend: 
“At the good coing.” 


A favorite sign of 


in one of the | 








fortifications separate Paris from the coun- 
try, is a rabbit standing on his hind legs, 
his head turned bewitchingly toward the 
public and one fore paw pointed to a 
sauce-pan in front of him, while a ribbon 
from his mouth contains his last speech and 
dying confession: “If you want to see me 
jump in there, pop in here.” 

There is no odder, there is no more at- 
tractive, part of Paris than the quays which lie 
from Port Royal to Pont Neuf on the south 
bank of the river. Here on the parapet of the 
wall which separates street from wharf (the lat- 
ter is fifteen or twenty fect below the street) are 
boxes filled with second-hand books. Unless 
you are a known customer, you cannot en- 
ter the regular book-shops of Paris and take 
down the volumes you desire to examine. 
Some of the most interesting of these shops 
are on a second floor, and a woman is 
generally the keeper. A spring bell an- 
nounces your entrance, and she comes for- 
ward and in asurly tone challenges you 
with: “What do you want?” If you 
cannot tell the book you wish and the 
price you are willing to pay, she will let 
you know bluntly enough that you are not 
wanted. There are some shops on the 
ground floor which bear on the door, “ Free 
admittance.” Do not trust it any more than 
you would the “ Walk in, Mr. Fly!” seen 
on the door of a musical café, where, as 
you know, the instant you appear a waiter 
pounces on you with: “ What shall I serve?” 
On the quays it is different. If you turn 
over the volumes from morning till night, 
nobody will say anything to you. Do not 
judge the quay’s wealth, however, by the 
afternoon’s store. They are richest in the 
morning. Book auctions commonly take 
place at night, and purchases are put in 
boxes before noon ; so that it is in the early 
hours of the day that book hunters give 
chase. In the afternoon you see only their 
leavings, save the casual purchases made 
from student, or literary man, whose divorce 
from his books has been decreed by hunger. 
It is then that servants bring books to be 
sold—books discarded as dull, or left behind 
as too heavily handicapping railway lug- 
gage. Again, large casual sales sometimes 
lead to the discovery of treasures, for there 
is not one of these book-sellers, though 
they are as sordid as the Apothecary in 
“Romeo and Juliet,” who has not a large 
warehouse filled with books, to which he will 
admit you, when he has made the acquaint- 
ance of your purse. 
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I find great amusement in these boxes, 
reading odd French translations. Here is 
Chateaubriand with “Siloa’s brook that 
flowed rapid/y by the oracle of God.” A 
translator of “ Othello” did “ Handkerchief! 
O Devil,” into “Tissue formed of finest 
threads and doomed to basest uses! O 
monarch regnant of the infernal regions! ” 
This dilation of the author’s phrase is due to 
the weakness of the French language. |] 
read with astonishment authors who extol 
this tongue above our own for clearness, ac 
curacy, elegance of expression. ‘This praise 
is altogether unmerited. The admiration 
of periphrasis, and the aversion to using the 
same word twice on the same page, make 
the language extremely obscure. Until 
the Romantic school of 1830 tore some 
swaddling clothes from France, no French 
author dared speak of a cab except as “a 
numbered chariot,” or of the ocean, except 
as “the bitter liquid plain.” In a French 
translation of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” a 
“load of lumber” was rendered a “ load of 
odds and ends of waste.” I have seen pine- 
burrs translated pine-apples; the Leeward 
Islands given /es Z/es de Leevard, evidently 
on the supposition that they had been dis- 
covered or owned by Monsieur Leevard, and 
the Windward Islands, “the Islands under the 
Wind.” I noticed in a book-seller’scatalogue, 
“ Indiana, its Topography,” etc., set down 
among the azas with Seldeniana, Baconiana, 
etc., and in another list Paul Ding’s works. A 
French scientific work gives us the informa- 
tion that the Falls of Niagara supply motive 
power to the flour-mills at Minneapolis, and 
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Sunday Bummers. 


THE poor we have always with us, and whenever 
we will we may do them good. And the will to do 
them good, in a spiritual and religious sense, at least, 
is very genuine and very abounding. The churches, 
as a rule, cherish no desire more sincere than 
that of preaching the gospel to the poor, without 
money and without price. We do not stop to in- 
quire how much of the proselyting spirit may be 
connected with this desire, or what worthless mo- 
tives may sophisticate it. Their wish to do good 
to the poor is genuine enough, and to do it at their 
own expense. If the poor could know how heartily 
they would be welcomed in houses of worship fre- 
quented mainly by the rich and the well-to-do, they 
would certainly lose their shyness, and learn a 





kindlier feeling for those more fortunate than them- 
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that every moonlight night, thousands of 
boats are to be seen on the Mississippi, filled 
with ladies and gentlemen from New Orieans, 
who row to the Gulf of Mexico, enjoy the 
sea-breeze and return before early bed-time. 
Another Frenchman translated Koenig, the 
name of the writer, as Frederick the Great. 
And still another rendered asseres, the 
rafters of a roof, as if it had been avseres, 
a flock of geese, and gravely told his coun- 
trymen that flocks of geese built swallows’ 
nests under roofs, instead of telling them 
that swallows built nests in roofs’ rafters. 
I have seen “Out! out, brief candle!” 
translated “Get you gone! To the door, 
short piece of candle!” And everybody 
has heard how “All hail!” has _ been 
done into French as “ Nothing but hail- 
stones!” 

It is another oddity of Paris that the 
higher you go upstairs the lower you go 
down in society—as if social status were de- 
cided by a jury of wheezing, asthmatic fat 
men. It is an oddity of Paris to buy wood 
by the pound ; to be obliged always to pay 
something over and above the price agreed 
upon; to be obliged to carry a paper in 
your pocket under pain of arrest, avouching 
you to be an American; to have no pump 
but only a stone jar in your kitchen, and to 
see it filled every day by a man who brings 
water upstairs on his shoulder and gets two 
cents for each pailful ; to see carpets nowhere, 
while clocks,and mirrors, and gilt candelabra 
are everywhere ; to find everything, except 
mere lodging, an extra: towels, water, chim- 
ney-sweeping, boot-cleaning, candles, ice. 
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selves. It is undoubtedly the business of the rich 
to provide religious privileges for the poor, and the 
duty of the poor to accept them. They may do this 
without loss of self-respect, and without the cultiva- 
tion of the pauper spirit. 

There is, however, a real difference between 
“God's poor”? and man’s poor. There are great 
multitudes who, do what they will and what they 
can, must always be poor. Few and inefficient 
hands to labor, and many mouths to feed, sickness, 
misfortune—all the causes of adversity—produce 
poverty which seems to be remediless ; and those 
who are afflicted with such poverty may legiti- 
mately be called “God’s poor.” These are the 
involuntary poor, enveloped and embarrassed 
by circumstances which render it impossible 
for them to rise out of poverty. For these, the 
Christian man will do what he can, without 
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pauperizing them, and he knows that there is no 
form of beneficence so little likely to do them harm 
as that of providing 
He knows also that the rectifica- 


for their religious instruction 





and inspiration 


tion and 
outcome of religious and spiritual influences, are 


f 


elevation of habits which are the natural 


ministers alway ; to the poor man’s empor ul pros- 


perity. 
, 


In contradistinction f ] tl th 


rese, there are 


om t ) 


hose 
whom we may properly call “ man’s poor.’ Phey 


are people who spend upon themselves, out of an 
income not generous, perhaps, but competent, so 


much that they have nothing left with which to bear 


their portion of the burdens of society. They live 
well, they dress well, they maintain what they con 





sider a respectable position in society, they g 
the theater whenever it may seem desirable; they 
and 


entire income, and habitually steal their preachiag 


spend upon themselves their luxuries their 


Many of these people are quite regular in their at 
tendance upon the Sunday services of the church, 
but they never unite with it, or assume a single re- 
There are churches 


ay be in most 





spol 


I 
in New York, as we presume there n 


sibility connected with it. 
cities, which are the favorite resorts of the bummers 
—churches which, by the numbers in attendance 
Sundays, seem to be prosperous, but which, from 
the fact that they are so largely made up of bum 


+} 


mers, cannot support themselves or their pastors. 


These worshipers make a very well-dressed con- 
ation, but they offer a very poor field for preach- 


reg 
eres 


ing and pastoral work. They do not even introduce 








themselves to the pastors to whose preaching they 
listen. When they become a little ashamed of this 
Sunday bumming at one church, they go to another 
The sexton knows them at last, ds 
exactly what they are and what \ 
little self-denial would give all he 
right toa pew, and save m SS 


of appropriating that which he 
obliged to pay for. 

Now, there is 
lated to bring dry-rot into characte1 


vo week ulter we ek 


nothing in the world better calcu 


than this Sun- 


day bummin; To to church, 


ny. 






assuming no responsibility, paying for no privilege, 





> 4 

and taking no part whatever except that of a thief 
or sponge, Can have no influence better th ; 
unfitting a man for sé He who is not 
God’s poor has no righ privileges that he does 
not pay for, in or out of the church, and the man 
who becomes willing to avail himself of the gener 
osity of others, in order that he may spend more 

rtificial wants, becomes a pauper at heart 





fin fact. 





great majority of Sunday bummers ought to 
be ashamed of themselves, for even their ¢ h 
g y of out of their love of respect 








But the youn 





I urly young men, should 
be warned ag tice. The Sunday bum- 
mer is nearly I ccupant of a boarding 
house, a fact which at least partly accounts for his 


demoralization. 
that the 


We do not think it often happens 


occupant of a genuine home steals his 


OF 





more 
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social loosenesses are generated in boarding-houses 
rest \ 
without a home is a pretty poor member of society, 
It is not apt to th 


occur to him th 
any stake or any duty in society, so he takes what 


preaching. sorts of moral obliquities and 


—and Sunday bumming among the man 


as a rule. t he has 





society gives him, aud avails himself of the privilege 


of squatting upon the rest. Young men coming to 
remembered that the 
1¢ product of the 
} 


the city to live—for it must be 


Sunday bummer is peculiarly ul 


] hal 
1a hap 


» will 





city—should by all means avoi 
1 


always tell against them. The first thing a y 





ung 





man starting out into independent life should do is 


to take squarely upon his shoulders the social bur 
lens that belong to him. The policy breeds manli 


ness and self-respect, and will remove him from all 
liability to become the poor creature known as the 


Sunday bummer 


Teachers and Task-masters. 


WE are sorry for the man who did not have, at 
? 


some period of his childhood o1 
who filled the 


y uth, one teacher 


him with enthusiasm of study, and 





ought him into love with knowledge and into a 
genuine delight in the use of his intellectual powers ; 
one teacher—to state it bri fly —who understood 
his business. For, with all the advances made in 


and all the 
standards, it is, and re 
work 


world is done in the school-room. 


the theories and methods of education, 


elevation of educational 


mains, true, that the poorest lone in 


In the first place, there is no competent idea of 





what education really is, in the ave rage teacher's 
mind. His whole training has misled him, and his 
own instincts and common sense have in no way 


orrected his edu 


His work has 
of the 
» idea of 


He 


ational influences. 


been the careful and industriou 





materials of his text-books, and he has 
educating others except by th 
has never been tau 


He is, conseq 


vrht-: 


simply that of a task 
to succeed, 


must be profoundly inte 








rial that comes to h 1a 

enced, and in the pr 

acts upon it. He 

lress and handlir nd is never 

i ed lhe } rol nd interest 

in the topics that engage his efforts Every live 

preacher has his own way of works and accounts it 

misfortune to find } lf lapsing into the mere 
ns of his professio So unlike him is 
ge teacher, that a pupil always surprised 
n an interesting pe n, who gets outside 


echanical routine of acher’s 


luty A t 
it is commonly understood, is to keep order 
Beyond , he is to mark 


in education, as he most incompetently 





ands it, by arithmetical formul 


Nothing 


uninteresting and mechanical can be imagined 





han the usual routine of school. 
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Parents often wonder why their children are not 
interested in their studies. Why! in the way in 
which their studies are conducted, it is quite im- 
possible that they should be interested. The mar- 
vel is that they have sufficient interest in their tasks 
to pursue them at all. Machine education is no 
more interesting than machine preaching. It is 
simply a long, dry grind, which children are glad to 
get through with, and upon which they look back 
with anything but pleasure and satisfaction. 

The ordinary teacher will naturally inquire what 
we would have. It is very hard to tell an incom 
petent man what he cannot himself see, of the re- 
quirements of his own calling; but we have a very 
definite idea of what we desire and of what we 
believe to be needed. In the first place, no pupil 
should ever undertake a study to which he has not 
been properly and competently introduced. The 
nature of the study, its relations to all other study 
and to life, the proper methods of pursuing it, the 
literature connected with it,—all these should be 
presented and explained in such a way that a pupil 
on beginning has some idea of what he is under- 
taking, and the reasons for his undertaking it. Then, 
from this time, the educator is to remember that he 
is less a task-master than a teacher, and that if his 
pupils do not get along well, it is mainly his fault. 
If they have been properly presented to the study, 
and their way into it has been made interesting by 
his intelligent and enthusiastic leading, they will 
be interested ; We have known 
pupils to go through years of study in the mathe- 
matics without understanding anything 
ought to do, and, at last, to bring their study to a most 
fruitless and unsatisfactory termination, simply be- 
cause they had a teacher who regarded himself as 


otherwise, not. 


as they 


only a task-master, and would never take the time 
and pains to teach them and make the steps of thei 
progress plain. No man is fit to teach who will 
leave a pupil floundering in and through a study for 
the want of intelligent help and direction. It isa 
teacher’s business to teach, and not to leave his 
pupils to find out what they can themselves, and 
hold them responsible for their own instruction. 
Education is not the result of memorizing facts, nor 
wholly of understanding and arranging them, of 
course; but so long as we study text-books, and 
practically record our progress by means of them, 
there is no such inspirer as an intelligent, sym 
pathetic and enthusiastic teacher. 

The public have not held teachers to their true 
responsibility. We send a young lad ora young 
girl to school, and find that, while we are paying out 
a great deal of money for them, they are gaining 
nothing. We complain, and are informed that our 
children are not industrious, that they do not seem 
interested in their studies, that they are absorbed in 
play, etc., etc. In ninety-nine cases in a hundred, 
our disappointment is entirely the fault of the teacher. 
He or she is simply incompetent for the duty they 
have undertaken. A first-class teacher always has 
good pupils. Lack of interest in study is always 
the result of poor teaching. We send a boy to 


college, and find that he regards his studies as a 
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grind,—that he is only interested in getting good 
marks, and that he is getting no scholarly tastes, and 
winning no scholarly delights. We inquire, and 
find him in the hands of a young tutor, without ex- 
perience, who really pretends to be no more than a 
task-master, and who knows nothing, and seems to 
care nothing, about the office of teaching. The 
placing of large masses of young men in the hands 
of inexperienced persons, who do not pretend to do 
more than to set tasks and record the manner in 
which they are performed, without guidance or 
assistance, is a gross imposition of the college upon 
a trusting public, and it is high time that an outcry 
so determined and persistent is raised against it that 
it shall procure a reform. 


The Sermon. 


WE hear, in the different pulpits, a good many 
sorts of sermons in these days, and from the pews 
we hear a good many theories and ideas about ser- 
mons. In the ministry of the Christian religion, 
the sermon seems to be of growing importance, 
among all sects. The forms of worship vary very 
little. Each sect has its prescribed, or voluntary 
and yet habitual, formula of prayer and praise, to 
which it adheres, generation after generation. It 
makes more or less of singing at different times, 
and has its liturgical spasms; but, on the whole, 
each sect adheres to its form of worship with great 
tenacity and steadiness. The sermon, however, is 
subject to great changes, and is the result partly of 
the general culture of its time, and partly of theories 
of preaching entertained by the church. 

‘he Episcopal Church in this country, like its 
mother in England, is inclined more than any other 
denomination, except the Catholic, to make much 
of the service and little of the sermon. The aver 
age sermon that one hears in the established church 
in England, as in the English continental chapels, 
is only a brief and unimpressive homily, written 
with great propriety, and delivered not only without 
passion, but without the slightest attempt at oratory. 
To a man thirsting for religious impression, or for 
intellectual stimulus, nothing drearier, or more un- 
rewarding, can be imagined than this kind of per- 
formance. Much more is made of the sermon in 
this country than in England, however, and the 
Episcopal Church could not hold its own, and grow 
in importance and influence as it does among the 
American people without a better sermon than pre- 
vails in the English Church. The Brookses and 
Tyngs are among the most impressive preachers 
we have, and the Episcopal sermon is now generally 
like the sermons of the other sects—full of intellect, 
vitality and eloquence. Still the leaning is toward 
the service, as the thing of paramount importance. 

In all the other denominations, however, the ser- 
mon is the supreme thing. The prayers and the 
music are simply preliminaries and supplementaries 
to the sermon. The point of first interest is the 
topic, in its announcement; and the question as to 
whether the attendance at church has paid is deter- 
mined, almost entirely, by the character of the dis- 
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course which follows. Whether this partiality to 
the sermon is right or not, we do not care to judge. 
We take the fact as it stands, for the purpose of 
saying a word on the kind of sermon demanded in 
these days. Among preachers who are not “ sensa- 
tional,’ as the word goes, we hear a good deal now 
about and against “sensational preaching.’”” We 
confess that we like sensational preaching, if by the 
phrase is indicated that which produces a sensation. 
If by this phrase, however, it is intended to indicate 
the kind which is accompanied by theatrical tricks, 
and startling phraseology, and rough pulpit manners, 
we dislike it as much as any one can. A clown is 
never more out of place than when he is in a pulpit ; 
and we may add that the true orator is never more 
in his proper place than there. A man who has 
the power to wake up his audience intellectually, 
to rouse their sympathies, to address them by mo- 
tives so powerful as to exalt them to determination 
or to action, is the true sensational preacher. This 
is the man who attracts a crowd; and the man who 
can be relied upon to do this every Sunday, is the 
man who holds the crowd. 

A great deal of fault is found with “ intellectual 
preaching,” but it is pretty well understood now 
that nothing else will be attractive. The world | 
knows its duty well enough now. The sermon 
that is simply good, that is charged only with the 
commonplaces of religion and morality, and never 
rises into eloquence or a high range of thought or 
feeling, might almost as well go unpreached. It 
accomplishes little beyond disgusting its hearers 
with going to church. The obvious, common 
things that may be said about any given text of 
Scripture, are exactly the things that ought never 
to be said in the pulpit, for in these things the 
One of the 
attraction 


pulpit is no wiser than the pew. 
great reasons for the lack of popular 
to the pulpit lies in the fact that brains enough 
are not put into the sermons. The thinking in a 
sermon must be superior to the average thinking 
of an audience, to produce any effect upon it, 
and if, in these days, any man—no matter how 
gifted he may be—imagines that he may halt 
in his enterprise of earnest and profound prepara- 


tion for his preaching, without damage to himself 
or his work, he is sadly mistaken. His slipshod 
stuff will be detected every time, and pass to his 
discredit. 

We know of no profession or calling so exacting 
in its demands as that of the pulpit; we know of 
none that is capable of winning greater rewards 
of influence and affection, but in these days the 
pulpit is a bad place for a lazy man, or one who is 
inclined in any way to underrate the popular intel- 
ligence concerning both his profession and him- 
self. Goodish homilies have gone out, and high 
discourses have come in. The best thinking that 
the best men can do, the best English they can 
command, and the most impressive delivery of 
which they are the masters, are called for, every 
time they appear before those who have sufficiently 
loved and trusted them to place them in their high 
office. The public are not deceived. No facility 
of words can cover sterility of thinking. A 
preacher who does not do his best every time is in 
constant danger of doing himself irretrievable dam- 
age. 

There are certain economies of pulpit oratory 
that demand more attention from our most success- 
ful preachers of sermons. It is a great temptation 
to a powerful man who finds a plastic congregation 
in his hands, to continue his conquest of conviction 
and emotion beyond the point of triumph. There 
is a charm in mastery which leads to long sermons 
—to talking after the This 
breeds uneasiness, and always detracts from the 
best result. It is always a mistake, and we 
know of a dozen eminent men who are constantly 


sermon is done. 


making it. 

After all, the best and most important qualifications 
for preaching a good sermon is an overmastering 
belief in Christianity. There is so much preach- 
ing done that leads to admiration of the preacher 
rather than to faith in and love of Christ, that 
earnestness cannot be too much insisted on, or too 
highly estimated. So it is an excellent thing fora 
preacher to be a Christian, if he desires to accom- 
plish by his preaching anything beyond his own 
elevation. 


a 
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General Principles of Cookery. I. Boiling. 

It is not intended in these papers to give general 
receipts. Such as may be given here are meant to 
illustrate general principles of cookery, or else te 
meet such difficulties as cookery books often raise ; 
the papers are meant to aid rather than to super- 
sede more formal directions. A good cookery book 
is a useful ally to the most experienced cook; to 
the tyro it is usually but a blind guide; without a 
knowledge of the first principles of cooking this is 
inevitable. Who does not remember poor Bella in 


VoL. XIX.—23. 
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“Our Mutual Friend,”—her elbows on the table, 
her temples in her hands, consulting with all the 
eager zeal of a newly-made matron the “ Complete 
British Housewife,” and, finding her poor little 
brains quite unable to cope with the sibylline mys- 
teries therein propounded, exclaiming— 

“Oh, you ridiculous old thing, what do you mean 
by that ?”’ 

The few rules, a knowledge of which make suc- 
cessful cooking from a book easy, can fortunately be 
briefly explained and easily remembered. The plain 


boiling, roasting, frying, and stewing are what 
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make really good cooking; and it is safe to say 
that the woman who knows how to do these well 
need never fear for her dinner table. 


Boiling we take first, because it is the branch 
of which people seem to know least. 

How rare it is to find this simple operation well 
done! How often we hear it said of boiled beef or 
ham, for instance, “ Fine flavor, but so tough,” and 
how few people know that the toughness proceeds, 
in nine cases out of ten, from quick boiling! In the 
case of ham, that most abused of all joints, and per- 
haps the easiest of all to cook, your cookery book 
probably tells you to boil it slowly four, five, or six 
hours, according to size; and people usually inter- 
pret this direction into putting the ham into the 
pot, and letting it boil at what is actually a slow 
gallop for the given time; while very often, if en- 
trusted to a cook, it boils only at intervals. So 
that it remains on the fire a given number of 


hours, Biddy thinks the boiling is done. Ham 
should not boil, it should merely simmer. A fair- 


sized ham put on at ten in the morning, if properly 
cooked, should be done and tender by four or five 
in the afternoon. The water should be brought 
to the boiling point, the pot then be set back on 
the stove, and the water be allowed to simmer— 
but remember, it must never be ée/ow boiling point, 
nor scarcely a degree above. The ham should be 
turned in the water once or twice during the time 
it is the fire. When sufficiently done the 
rind should be stripped from it, and the ham well 
dusted with sifted bread crumbs, made by baking 
slices of bread in a slow oven until they are 
of a fine golden brown all through, and dry 
enough to powder under the rolling pin. Never 
stick your ham with cloves; it suggests flies, 
and spoils the flavor for many tastes. A pretty 
finish is given by dusting it well with sugar in- 
stead of bread, and then passing a hot knife 
it until it has melted and coated the ham 
with a caramel glaze. A much finer way is to glaze 
it with strong meat jelly, or any savory jelly you 
may have, boiled down rapidly until it is like glue, 
taking great care during this boiling-down process 
to prevent burning. This jelly should be brushed 
over the ham when cool; it makes a handsome 
dish of a plain one. 

The same rule of boiling holds good with beef. 
Corned beef is generally a hard, salt, dry fare; 
but, properly cooked, it should be more tender than 
roast meat, and almost as juicy. That any boiled 
meat shall be tender, it is necessary to remember 
that the process must be slow. Different people 
have made such different interpretations of the ex- 
pression, “ slow boiling,” that it will be well to be 
explicit. Most people think that if the whole surface 
of the water is in a state of slow ebullition, this is 
slow boiling. For boiling meat, a great French au- 
thority gives this rule, which I have found excellent: 
The ebullition should only appear in one part of 
the surface of the water, and there be only just visi- 
ble. This is, however, distinct from stewing, 
which is yet slower, there being in that 


on 


over 


” 


or 


simmering, 
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process no ebullition, but merely a sizzling on one 
side of the stew-pan. 

Authorities differ as to whether meat should be put 
into hot or cold water; many books omit all direc- 
tion on this subject. My own rule is to plunge 
fresh or slightly salt meat into boiling water, in or- 
der to retain the juices. For this reason highly 
salted or soup meat I put into co/d water, that the 
salt in the one case, and the gravy in the other, may 
be drawn out. 

What has been said about the boiling of meat 
does not apply to vegetables. For them, with few 
exceptions, quick boiling is necessary. It may be 
taken as a rule that all green vegetables, such as 
cabbage, Brussels sprouts, string beans, etc., should 
be boiled quickly in abundance of water. 

Cabbage, as usually served, is a coarse, rank veg- 
etable, while properly cooked, fresh cabbage is as 
delicate and delicious as cauliflower. Cut it into 
four or six pieces, put them into a large saucepan 
with plenty of boiling water, and let them be 
brought quickly to the boiling point and kept rapidly 
boiling with the cover off, pushing the leaves down 
with a spoon as they rise above the water. Let it 
boil thus until quite tender, but no longer, as the 
vegetable then loses color and flavor, and becomes 
rank, yellow, and wilted. 

N. B.—This method of allowing abundance of 
water and space, together with quick boiling, does 
not apply to peas, spinach, and asparagus. 

Peas only require moderately quick boiling, 
in sufficient water to cover them, to which has 
been added a spoonful of sugar, not enough to 
sweeten, but only to replace the sweetness the water 
has taken away. English people always add a small 
bunch of fresh mint. 

Asparagus requires special care, and after it has 
been scraped and trimmed (cutting an inch or two, if 
it is long, from the root end) it should be tied in 
bundles and put to stand in a deep saucepan, with 
water just reaching to the tops. It should then be 
boiled with moderate quickness until done, ¢. ¢., for 
about twenty minutes. You will then find that you 
can take it up without losing one of the frail 
heads, and the flavor is much fuller than when these 
have been soaked by lying down in the water. 
Always have a slice of toast at the bottom of your 
vegetable dish for asparagus or cauliflower: it 
drains those delicate vegetables better than you can 
otherwise do without injuring them. Serve with 
a fine white sauce, and this is seldom 
made, I will, in a future paper, give two unfailing 
receipts. 

Spinach is another vegetable that is rarely well 
cooked ; it is of such a watery nature that it should 
be put into the pot in which it is to be boiled 
without water; it will soon make enough liquid 
with its own juice; when tender, take it out, chop 
and season it; meanwhile allow the juice that re- 
mains in the saucepan to boil down; then return 
the spinach to it, and stew until the excess of liquid is 
evaporated. Put less salt to this vegetable than to 
others. It is hardly necessary to say, perhaps, that 
salt must always be boiled with vegetables. 


as well 
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Puddings are not so much in favor here as in 
England; yet English cookery books are not uncom- 
mon with us, and many a housewife, allured by the 
toothsome receipts of some of the English boiled 
pudding, tries say a plum-pudding, and ever after 
has a lively recollection of it as a sticky, leaden 
mass, and wonders at the depraved transatlantic 
taste. The cause of many failures is, that the 
pudding has ceased to boil during the process of 
cooking. It cannot be too often reiterated that 
everything that has to boil, must boil the whole time. 
Just as soon as the water falls below boiling point 
it begins to soak into the pudding, meat, or vegeta- 
bles; hence the heavy, sticky result. Never boil a 
pudding one minute less than the time prescribed 
in your book ; long boiling is essential to lightness. 

Fish requires great care in boiling. Small fish 
should be put into cold water, large fish, such as 
salmon, into hot, with salt and a tablespoonful of 
vinegar to every quart of water. You can tell 
whether it is sufficiently done by inserting the blade 
of a knife in the back of it; if it leaves the bone it is 
cooked. Fish should boil s/ow/y. If you have no 
fish kettle, put a plate on a square of thin muslin, 
lay the fish on the plate and tie the muslin by the 
four corners, and put plate and all into a sauce-pan. 
You can then lift the fish from the water without 
breaking. CATHERINE OWEN. 
The Boys of the Family.—VI. 

HOW TO BECOME A TELEGRAPHER, AN ENGRAVER, AN 

ARCHITECT. 

Ir is usually a sense of personal disappointment, 
rather than any better reason, which impels the prac- 
titioners of many professions to discourage those 
who seek information as to the prospects of a begin- 
ner. Few men, indeed, are so well satisfied with 
their occupation that they are disposed to speak 
favorably of it, and in many instances they view it 
from the embittered stand-point of their own unreal- 
ized ambitions. “ Don’t let your boy be an architect ; 
don’t let him be an engraver ; don’t Jet him be a tel- 
egrapher. Choose some other employment for him; 
ours is hopeless.’’ The unanimity of the discourage- 
ment is perplexing, and it is usually unjustified ; for, 
while many occupations do not lead one to a compe- 
tency, they at least insure a respectable livelihood for 
those who engage in them faithfully and industri- 
ously; and, though more brilliant things may be 
hoped for, a respectable livelihood, in the decline of 
life, is more than half the world obtains for its labor. 
A special order of abilities, concentrated and exerted 
in a proper direction, are the essentials of substan- 
tial success, of course; but there is much ability 
adrift in the world that is adaptive, and there are 
many boys who, not having a “call” to a particular 
profession, are willing to accept any situation that 
offers. _Noeminence can be attained in architecture 
or engraving without special abilities; immense 
executive ability is needed in the chiefs of the tele- 
graph service. But the last generally requires a more 
common order of qualifications than the other two; 
and, though these three occupations are not in the 
least affinitive, I have egpbraced them in this paper, 
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since a representative of each spoke to me depre- 
catingly of his profession without—it seems to me— 
sufficient cause. 

TELEGRAPHY, 

There are various schools of telegraphy in all large 
cities, which advertise attractively for pupils and 
promise situations for their graduates. But all of 
these are repudiated by the managers of the tele- 
graph companies and by practical operators, who 
not only say that the schools have no influence what- 
ever in procuring situations, but also that the train- 
ing they impart is of no real advantage. There is 
one exception in the classes of the Cooper Union, 
which are instructed under the auspices and super- 
vision of the Western Union Company. They are 
formed exclusively of women, and the tuition is 
entirely gratuitous. The graduates are taken into 
the employ of the Company at salaries of twenty to 
twenty-five dollars a month. But the announce- 
ments of other schools, conducted by private per- 
sons, are misleading, and the fact that a young man 
has attended one would not add the least weight to 
his application for an appointment as operator. 
It is not that the knowledge of the instrument and 
its manipulation which he acquires is useless, although 
the practical application of it is very different from 
the theoretic study; but he is possessed by a sense 
of completeness which unfits him for the proper 
subordination of a beginner, and much that he has 
learned is an encumbrance, of which he must be 
relieved before he can adapt himself to the circum- 
stances of a good operator. 

There are probably not less than twelve thousand 
operators in the United States, of whom nearly two 
hundred and fifty are employed in the main office of 
the Western Union; and the salaries paid range 
from twenty to one hundred dollars a month. Very 
few of them have attended schools of telegraphy, or 
had other instruction than that which they have 
“ picked up” while performing other duties in tele- 
graph offices. Many of them have been messengers, 
and have qualified themselves for the higher position 
by studying the sounds of the instruments while 
waiting for assignments. Others have been office- 
boys, who learned in the same way—nearly every 
office in the country has a boy or two in tutelage. 
The most expert are almost invariably self-taught. 
Four perfect instruments are set apart, in the ope- 
rating department of the Western Union office, for 
practice ; and,when the work of the day staff is over, 
at half-past five o'clock in the afternoon, any ambi- 
tious boy in the office may sit down at these and learn 
how to operate them. Having begun work at eight 
o’clock in the morning, he may not feel disposed for 
further exertion ; but his advancement will depend 
on his persistence. The simplest letters soon be- 
come intelligible, and by degrees the tickings of the 
instrument are as coherent and fluent to him as 
print. While he is familiarizing himself with the 
instrument, he is also learning the technicalities and 
details of the office, and their reality impresses them 
in his mind, which would not be the case were they 
nominal and fictitious, as in the so-called schools. 
When he can transmit and receive messages accu- 
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rately, he is occasionally allowed to work on the less 
important wires during the dinner hour, or during 
an unusual pressure of business; but it is probably 
four or five years before he is classified as proficient, 
and it is the opinion of Mr. Warner, the chief oper- 
atorof the Western Union in New York, that not more 
than one person in ten who learns telegraphy ever 
ranks as a first-class hand. Entering the operating 
room, a boy is paid about twenty dollars a month, and 
his hours are from eight o'clock in the morning till 
half-past five in the afternoon, with only a twenty 
minutes’ intermission for lunch. Ina year or two he 
may be worth forty dollars a month, and his promo- 
tion depends, of course, on the facility and accuracy 
which he displays. Thereis no brilliant opportunity, 
no career of great promise; but there is an occupa- 
tion, with fair remuneration, to which many persons 
are adapted. Perhaps in the future women will 
supersede men as operators, and—overlooking the 
irregularity of their attendance when they are not 
quite well or the weather is stormy—the men with 
whom they are placed in competition and the chiefs 
of the service regard them favorably. Some of the 
former, who have families to place, show a disposi- 
tion to let the girls become operators and to find 
other employment for the boys. But if, after learn- 
ing telegraphy,a young man is diverted into another 
business, his ability to manipulate an instrument is 
likely to be serviceable to him. In journalism, in rail- 
way affairs, and in nearly all large commercial estab- 
lishments, this accomplishment is available, andit may 
help to advance him and secure an increase of salary. 


ENGRAVING. 

The extraordinary progress made in the graphic 
arts of late years, the multiplication of popular illus- 
trated works and periodicals, the tendency of large 
firms and corporations to use pictures instead of let- 
terpress in advertising their commodities, are trust- 
worthy indications that the business of an engraver 
is now more than ever before a promising field fora 
beginner with an aptitude in that direction. But if 
we accept the statement of the engravers themselves, 
without an allowance for that sense of personal dis- 
appointment and weariness which we have pre- 
viously spoken of, no occupation is so barren of 
inducements as this. They are more emphatic 
than the telegrapher, the architect, or the soldier in 
saying, “ Don’t put your boy to our trade; turn his 
footsteps in another direction.” As a matter of 
fact, the standard of a successful engraver is higher 
now, and the necessary qualifications greater, than 
hitherto. Formerly, the office drudge, without edu- 
cation of any kind, and without any definite intelli- 
gence or aptitude, was allowed to practice at 
blocks in his spare hours; and, by degrees, he 
acquired a certain mechanical facility that quali- 
fied him for a position in which he hacked out what- 
ever beauty and softness the drawings intrusted to 
him had. He was the bane of artists, not having the 
capacity either to understand or to interpret them. 
But the art revival has compelled a change; and, 
besides perspicacity and manual facility, the engraver 
who would succeed must have a knowledge of draw- 
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ing and color and a sympathetic understanding of 
the work submitted to him. For this reason, a 
young man, ambitious of becoming an engraver, 
should have some preliminary training in art, and, 
we might almost say, should be a finished draughts- 
man before he attempts the sister profession. But 
even supposing that he has an education, that he can 
draw and has art sympathies, he must in most cases 
enter the office as a subordinate and carry the burden 
of many profitless details before he is afforded an 
opportunity to develop in the direct line. He is re- 
ceived in the office as a boy, with a salary of three or 
four dollars a week. Eventually, superior equipment 
and intelligence will be recognized, and with ordi- 
nary talent one may obtain a lucrative and honorable 
position. The saiary of an engraver is from twenty 
to fifty dollars a week, but a master hand of positive 
ability and experience commands four or five thou- 
sand a year. This profession is also adapted to 
women, and two or three have already acquired high 
rank in this country. 


ARCHITECTURE, 


In architecture, which also is inauspicious in the 
opinion of its followers, the conditions are wholly 
different from either of the previously mentioned 
occupations. In such a country as this, where 
material progress at least is unintermittent, and 
where the most familiar expression of it is (generi- 
cally speaking) in elaborate piles of brick and mortar, 
one would expect the architect to be a man of high 
prices and large profits, if not of invariable good 
taste. But the few who are pre-eminent, who have 
influence, reputation, varied experience, and great 
ability; who have invested money, as well as other 
capital, in their businesses, do not often reach greater 
profits than ten or fifteen thousand dollars a year. 
Many more have much less, and the majority, whoare 
fully qualified, but without capital or influence, do not 
receive as large salaries as the practitioners of other 
professions who have relatively the same education 
and degreeof talent. Toenteran architect’s office with 
a reasonable prospect of success, a boy must have 
definite abilities, and a sound technical education, 
such as may be obtained at the Rensselaer Polytech- 
nical Institute at Troy, the Sheffield Scientific School 
at New Haven, the University of Michigan, the 
Stevens Institute, or the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Courses in architecture have also been 
introduced in Yale, Columbia, and the College of the 
City of New York. Allof these schools provide suit- 
able training; but the Massachusetts Institute de- 
votes itself tothe education of architects more than the 
others. It would be possible, of course, for a young 
man to find a situation in an architect's employ with- 
out the expensive preliminary education; but the 
competition with his companions who possessed it 
would be so great that he could only succeed by des- 
perately hard work and an uncommon order of abil- 


ities. The salary of a beginner is small, even when 


he has been graduated from a college or technological 
institute ; but it is usually sufficient to support him, 
and after a few years it is increased to twenty or 
twenty-five dollars a week. 


Wa. H. RIDEING. 
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A Portfolio of Proof Impressions from ‘“ Scribner’ 
and ‘‘ St. Nicholas."’* 


CATHOLICITY is a virtue upon which the manage- 
ment of SCRIBNER and St. NICHOLAS can with 
fairness plume itself. Employing a great number 
of artists for their illustrations, the managers have 
not confined their choice to representatives of any 
one school of art, whether in regard to the original 
draughtsmen and painters, or in regard to the 
artists who have engraved their cuts. A great deal 
of rubbish has been talked about legitimate and 
illegitimate engraving, in most instances by persons 
who know little or nothing about the subject. 
SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY has been open to experi- 
ments of all kinds, as to the limits of the art, but 
has never made itself a champion of a “ process,” 
nor even taken a position adverse to older engrav- 
ers and in favor of the younger generation. Believ- 
ing that each should stand upon his own merits, the 
magazine has been open to the most extreme be- 


” 


lievers in “ pure line ” engraving, as well as to those 
who admit more latitude in the mechanical work of 
the engraver. That this is true may be proved by 
the 7¢ésumé of remarkable engravings now collected 
from the two magazines, and issued in a handsomely 
bound portfolio. About three-quarters of these pict- 
ures are from SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY; the others from 
St. NicHoLAs. Both ancient and modern schools 
of art will here be found represented. There are 
specimens of pure line engraving, stipple and cross- 
line engraving, and examples of simple fac-simile 
work occur alongside of pictures finished in the latest 
styles of “ wash.” There are few artists of note, and 
still fewer engravers, whose names do not appear in 
the table of contents. Reproductions of ancient and 
modern pictures form a salient feature of the list and 
offer a chance to obtain mementos of celebrated 
works of art which have something besides the me- 
chanical exactness of the photograph to recommend 
them. The wood-cuts are charged more or less 
with the personality of the engraver, according as 
the latter may have inclined toward literal fidelity to 
the original, or a freer and bolder handling. 

The Portfolio is to fill a demand which has existed 
ever since the development of interest in magazine 
engravings, and to which the publishers have hereto- 
fore been unable to respond, viz., a demand for choice 
proofs of the most attractive illustrations which, being 
printed separately on fine paper, can be framed for 
the wall. It will of about one hundred 
plates, 13%4 by 1134 inches, printed on paper made 
expressly for the purpose, with a tinted margin 
around each picture to take the place of a mat when 
framed. The presswork has been done with the 
greatest care,and the printers of the magazine regard 
it as the finest printing of wood-engravings so far 


consist 
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attempted in this country. It has taken since the 
first of last June to print one hundred pictures. 
The binding will have upon the cover a design by 
Francis Lathrop, consisting of antique bass-reliefs 
of the heads of Gutenberg, Bewick, and Holbein. 
The selections include the best pictures that have 
appeared in the magazines since the foundation of 
SCRIBNER in 1870. Of the portraits of eminent 
poets and statesmen by Wyatt Eaton, those of Bry- 
ant, Holmes, and Lincoln have been chosen as being 
the most successful of the experiments in reproduc- 
ing ink and crayon drawings. The beautiful illus- 
tration by John La Farge of the “ Wind-Harp;” 
Mr. Cole’s reproduction of the portrait of the 
Countess Potocka, and the same engraver’s render- 
ing of Fortuny’s “ Piping Shepherd,” are of the num- 
ber. Many exquisite wood-cuts by Marsh and J. P. 
Davis show the position which these engray ers hold 
in the art. The style of Mary Hallock Foote can be 
compared through a number of original drawings ex- 
tending over several years, and engraved by different 
hands, including Mr. Linton and Mr. Anthony. 
Kelly’s “ Gillie Boy,” engraved by Cole, can be con- 
fronted with the portrait, the Strawberry Girl, by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, cut after the strictest rules of 
engraving by J. G. Smithwick. Here are also the 
delicate pictures of the altar-piece modeled by St. 
Gaudens for St. Thomas’ church, and the pilasters of 
the same from the studio of La Farge. There are, 
among other well-remembered illustrations, the re- 
productions, by Cole, of Kiimmerer’s “ Wedding 
under the Directory,” and “The Last Token,” by 
Gabriel Max, “On the Edge of the Orchard,” by 
R. Swain Gifford, and blocks 
engraved by King, “The Young Marsyas,” the 
beautiful portrait of Modjeska, examples of James 
Beard’s birds and fish, Vanderhoof’s “ Ship Chan- 
dlery,’’ reproductions of bass-reliefs by O’ Donovan, 


other remarkable 


Mr. Juengling’s portrait of Whistler, choice selec- 
tions from the Tile Club articles, the unusually pop- 
ular “ Ready for the Ride,’’ by William M. Chase, 
some. of Dielman’s charming drawings from St. 
NICHOLAS, reproductions of Leonardo da Vinci’s 
“Head of Christ” and “Last Supper,” several 
of Abbey’s drawings, “Bringing in the Boar's 
Head,” by F. B. Mayer, the charcoal sketch of 
John Howard Payne’s birthplace by F. Hopkinson 
Smith, Miss Powell’s vigorous engraving of Chapu’s 
bronze “ Gratitude,” “The Sisters,” from the paint 
ing by William Page, and cuts of unusual beauty 
and excellence by Kruell, Muller, Wolf, Nichols, 
Whitney, Heinemann, Bookhout, and many others. 
Indeed, whoever has wished to own a fine proof of 
any of the most important illustrations of the two 
magazines during the last five years, will find his 


’ 


desire gratified by this publication, which may truth- 
fully be said to embody the highest progress made 
by America in the only one of the arts in which she 


incontestably excels. 
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Joyce's ‘ Blanid.’’* 


AMONG the legends of ante-Christian Ireland 
was that of an association of knights like the famous 
Round Table of King Arthur in Britain. There are 
not wanting persons of weight who hold that the 
Irish tradition is the older of the two, and that the 
Knights of the Red Branch were the prototypes and 
perhaps the models for those creations of the British 
imagination—creations, it may be said, not without 
a solid nucleus of historical truth, but so surrounded 
and overlaid by mythological and magical lore, that 
their right to historical existence need not be con- 
sidered. Indeed, it is quite true that the Irish legends 
have a stamp of archaism which the Arthurian 
legends lack. They approach nearer to the frag- 
ments of the Arthurian ballads in 
regions, such as those discovered in French Brit- 
tany by Villemarqué and others, and in Scotland, in 
There isa 


other Keltic 


very mutilated form, by Bishop Percy. 
terseness and strength of individuality about them 
which the more ornate Welsh ballads, from which 
Tennyson has drawn his material, have not pre- 
served. 

Now as Lancelot du Lac is the strongest and 
bravest peer of the Round Table, so Cuhullin, the 
hero chosen by Dr. Joyce for his second epic, is the 
champion of Red Branch Knights. Like Lance 
lot du Lac, and Tristram as well, he was enam- 
ored of a woman who is forced to marry another, 
and Blanid, the woman he loves, is, like Guin- 
evere and Iseult, unfaithful to her husband for 
his sake. But in the sequel Blanid acts toward 
Curoi, who is a devoted spouse and also a stronger 
warrior than Cuhullin, with a treachery and ferocity 
that are in startling contrast with the lovableness of 
her two erring sisters in legendary lore, Iseult and 
Guinevere. In this Dr. Joyce has only followed the 
legend; he is forced to show the savage, uncivilized 
character of the groundwork on which he has built 
his poem. The woman Blanid—the Bloom-bright, 
—belies the nature which is given her by the 
poet, by proving even bloodthirstier and viler than 
the ferocious warrior-woman Brunhild in the Nibe- 
lungenlied. The difficulty arises because on harsh 
lines Dr. Joyce has fitted a flowery, luxurious epic, 
that belongs in its nature to a period nearer to 
Spenser then to Ossian. Nothing in the character 
of Blanid, as she is described in act and speech 
during the long poem, prepares us for such a cold- 
blooded and monstrous crime as the murder of 
Curoi. This is because all the first part is Dr. 
Joyce’s alteration or addition, while the plot belongs 
to the old legend first written down in the last cent- 
ury by the Irish scholar Keating, for ultimate trans 
lation into English. 

The scene opens. Blanid, the exquisitely beau- 
tiful and renowned daughter of a rich and haughty 
king of the Isle of Man, who has strayed from the 
hunting party, is about to be trampled to death by 


a wild bull. Cuhullin, of the Red Branch Knights, 


*Blanid By Robert D. Joyce, Author of “ Deirdré.” 


Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
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happens to arrive in the nick of time, and as she 
swoons, slays the beast: 


But he was there, that hunter beautiful, 
Cuhullin, Eman’s noblest Red Branch Knight; 
He raised her gently up, and in the lu 
Of her short swoon kissed face and forehead bright, 
Kissed golden hair and eyes, no longer dull, 
For love’s first touch brought back their sweetest light, 
And half-shed tears and smiles, and blushes, 
Unto her cheeks like the red rose’s hue. 





too, 


He looked on her and found her radiant face 
Beautiful beyond all his heart could dream 
She looked on him with sweet and modest grace, 
And blushed and looked once more. The love supreme 
That years of joyous misery, time, nor place, 
Could change, awoke with its immortal gleam, 
And stirred each young heart to its inmost nook— 
And lightened in each eye and smile and look. 


Cuhullin’s father and the sire of Blanid are foes, 
and so, when the young hero appears at the spring 
festival, or flower-feast, he is marked for destruction 
by the fierce King of the Manx. He not only escapes 
into the forest, but carries off Barana (the angry 
one ?), a battle-steed belonging to the king, which 
no one else could subdue. The description of the 
flower-feast introduces various heathen ceremonies, 
such as the lighting of the Beltane fires and spring- 
ing through the flames,—old heathen superstitions 
that have lingered to this day in various out-of-the- 
way corners of Great Britain. Yet it must be said 
that there is too much of this. Entranced with the 
roll of his stanzas, Dr. Joyce has not sufficiently re- 
membered his readers. In stories of this kind they 
want to get on, and can hardly look upon the verse 
itself as of sufficient beauty and value to warrant 
lingering by the way. 

Cuhullin has to leave Man without Blanid, but a 
host of disappointed suitors join him, sail back to 
the island and besiege the town of the king. The 
description befits a city of India or of fairyland. In 
the original legend there is a magic wheel which 
prevents an entrance after the gates have been bat- 
tered down. Curoi,a king whose magic had told 
him of Cuhullin’s expedition, and who had joined it 
in disguise, promises to stop the wheel if he has 
choice of the finest jewel among the booty. It is 
accorded him. With magic spear he stops and 
destroys the wheel, the Manx castle (not a town) 
is sacked, and he claims, as being the fairest jewel, 
Blanid! In the legend Cuhullin shows fight at 
once; here he allows the nameless knight to sail 
away. This is for the purpose of introducing an 
episode called “ The Hunting of the Wolf of Bierna,” 
one of those slightly mythological hunts of which 
there are many accounts among the exploits of the 
old Fenian and other Irish heroes. It has nothing 
to do with the story. Cuhullin at last comes upon 
Curoi, and they fight in of Planid. 
Cuhullin is wounded, bound, and has his long hair 
shorn by the victor. His friend finds him left to 
die in the forest, and the two lurk in exile until his 
The following year Cuhullin 


presence 


hair is grown again. 


approaches Curoi’s castle in the absence of the lat- 
ter, meets Blanid, and by advice of Blanid’s foster- 
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mother (a personage who in the Irish legend is 
always ready to do more for a foster-child than its 
own parents would), the plot to catch Curoi un- 
The original speaks of no 


guarded is planned. 
foster-mother, and does not extenuate the murder in 
anyway, nor can the devices of Dr. Joyce relieve 
‘of i Then Curoi’s 
In 
Connor, he seizes 
with her over a 


it of its natural baseness. comes 


minstrel in disguise to Cuhullin and Blanid. 


Blanid in his arms and _ leaps 


sight of the whole court of King 


precipice. 

A prophesy relating to Cuhullin’s early death 
lends a factitious interest to him ; his fate is momen- 
tarily expected in each chapter. But it never 
decided, for the story leaves him safe, while the 
other actors are all dead. So also with the in- 
timation how Ferkertné, the bard and friend of 
Cuhullin, suddenly reflects that he, too, is smit- 
ten with love of Blanid; although he swears he 
loves her better than the others, nothing further is 
said about it. Ferkertné disappears from the story 
andanother friend takes his place by Cuhullin’s side; 
another bard revenges on Blanid the base taking 
off of her husband. 

It may be objected that the difficulty of transport- 


1S 


ing the plot of a tragedy of a ferocious age into one of | 


imaginary splendor and cultivation is inherent in the 
situation, and should not be put to the debit of this 
It is, indeed, excusable enough, if the poetry, 


poet. 
But, reluctant 


as poetry, is of a very high grade. 
as we are not to find the author of “ Deirdré” 
happy in that respect as before, the truth is that 
“ Blanid”’ cannot take high rank as poetry. The 
lyrics, which are abundantly interspersed, are es- 
in beauty and point. They are 
cold and a little forced. They have been manu- 
factured, rather than inspired. Yet the strength 
of Dr. Joyce shows in another fact, namely, that 
the latter part of the epic is often finer than the 
former. In his too long and detailed cnapters of 
the early love of Cuhullin and Blanid, he is not 
half so fortunate as in his description of the per- 
sonal encounters between Curoi and Cuhullin: 


as 


pecially lacking 


“I come to win back thy misgotten prize, 

Mine own beloved, the bloom-bright Maid of Man!” 
“Thou com’st to dye this grass with ruddy dyes 

Of thy best blood,”’ cried Curoi, “‘ and to ban 
All knighthood with thy word forsworn! Her eyes 

Shall see the fight, so let him take who can! 
Lo! there she stands, with her fear-whitened face ; 
Look thy last on her now, and take thy place!” 








Meanwhile, as one who on a wreck do stand, 
That the wide wallowing waves toss to and fro, 
And sees the saving boat put from the land, 
Now high, now im the sea-trough sunken low, 


Trembling "tween fear and hope, each lily hand 
Pressed on her heart, as if to hide her woe, 

And pale as one who had forsaken life, 

Young Blanid stood to watch the coming strife. 





Then sprang they to their feet and 
Looked in each other's eyes with look of hate, 
And I 


warily 


crossed their jarring swords, and with bent knee 
Fought a long time, their burning ire to sate, 

Till like a storm-uprovted stately tree 
Cuhullin fell, and Curoi stood elate, 

Eyeing him as the hunter eyes the boar, 

That fighting falls, but yet may rise once more 


' 


On the other hand, the attack upon the strong- 
hold of the Manxmen, although copiously described, 
is not realized powerfully. We are bewildered by 
the multitude of 


heroes attacking; as to the magic wheel, so simple 


defenders, walls and moats, and 
in the legend, it is quite impossible to understand 
its position in Dr. Joyce’s version. But it should 
be said that were this the first book of Dr. |i yce, 
the verdict would probably be more lenient. 
“ Deirdré”’ 
It is only relatively that it should be criticised. 
lo the public it may prove equally agreeable. 
It is not every ear that is hurt by the halting of 
a rhythm like that of the second line of the second 
stanza above, or that of the first line on 


page 228: 


made one expect more of * Blanid.” 


given 


“I was not born yesterday. I know 


The wiles of courts,”’ etc. 

nor the many lines that will not run quite smoothly 
It would make a much 
stronger impression could it be cut down one half, 
and thoroughly weeded of its small but very im- 


for less obvious reasons. 


portant blemishes. 


’ 


Baird's “Rise of the Huguenots.’ 


THERE is in the Astor Library a book in French, 
without the name of author, publisher or place, called 
“DEsiat de L’Eglise. Avec le discours des 7: 
Depuis les Apostres sous Néron jusques @ present s 
Charles V.” Its title-page is ornamented by three 
impromptu mottoes, jotted down in a monkish hand- 
writing. Across the face is written //ic niger 
hunc tu pia turba caveto, “ Beware of him, ye godly 
On either 


mps 


“us 





ocf 
est, 


crowd, he is black! side of the title- 
mark the same hand has inscribed, Sué ovina pelle 
fatro lupus, “ Under the sheep’s skin the robber 
wolf.” Finally, at the bottom of the page, where it 
was usual to place the formal permission to print, 
has been added Jmmodesta licentia, “ By excessive 
license.” The date of the book is 1556. A spark 
from the hatreds that burned throughout Christen- 
dom more than three hundred years ago has come 
down to the present day in that singular form. It 
is far more impressive than the printed diatribes 
hurled at each other by Catholics and Reformers. 
For some reason or other, the ungovernable dislike 
experienced by the utterly unknown, forgotten reader 
of that treatise for the sentiments expressed in the 
anonymous book, brings up with unusual vividness 
the condition of affairs in France during the sixteenth 
century. 

Professor Baird has undertaken the survey of an 
epoch that is anything but lacking in historians. As 
far back as 1737, we have the Rev. Stephen Abel 
Laval defending, in a history of three volumes, the 


Protestants of France against the falsifications of 


the Jesuit Daniel in his history of France. The 

* History of the Rise of the Huguenots of Franc« By 
Henry M. Baird, Professor in the University of the City of 
New York. Two volumes. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons 
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present century has seen a number of histories, in 
English, French, and German, which relate wholly 
or in part to the epoch under review. It is only the 
rise of the Protestants which this writer undertakes 
to investigate. Their fall will probably be the object 
of a second work. These two volumes cover the 
years between 1512 and 1572,—the ever infamous 
year of the massacre of St. Bartholomew,—treating 
only generally and by way of introduction the affairs 
of the preceding century which had a bearing on 
those of the sixteenth. Professor Baird proceeds at 
a leisurely pace, never hesitating to stop to investi- 
gate the reasons for political actions, or to weigh the 
characters of the participants in a careful balance. 
The sentiments of Catharine de’ Medici toward 
Protestantism are strictly reviewed. Like some 
earlier historians, his estimate is that Catharine was 
purely a politician, and that love of Catholicism had 
very little to do with her attitude. In 1561 she 
wrote to the Pope to propose, not merely confer- 
ences to be held between Protestants and Catholics, 
but that images, “ forbidden by God and disapproved 
of by the Fathers,’ ought at once to be banished 
from public worship, baptism stripped of its exor- 
cisms, communion in the form of bread and wine 
restored, the vernacular tongue employed in the 
services of the church, and private masses discoun- 
tenanced. On Corpus Christi day of the same year, 
in conversation with the young king, her son, she 
recommended to him that, while duly reverencing 
the sacrament, he should not entertain so gross a 
belief as that the bread which was carried around in 
the procession was the very body of Christ which 
hung from the cross. Charles replied that he had 
received the same warning from others, but coupled 
with the injunction that he should say nothing about 
it toany one! “Yet,” responded Catharine, smiling, 
“you must take care not to forsake your ancestral 
religion, lest your kingdom may be thrown into con- 
fusion, and you yourself driven into banishment.’’ 
To which Charles aptly replied: “The Queen of 
England has changed the religion of her kingdom, 
but no one gives her any trouble.”” These, and 
similar historical proofs, not only exhibit the extent 
to which Protestant ideas had penetrated the highest 
classes in France, and those the least liable to their 
influence, but also removes from the persecutors of 
the Protestants, and especially from the authors of 
the massacre, the extenuating circumstance of bigotry. 
It is one thing to be so firmly convinced of the right- 
eousness of a cause that murder receives the sanc- 
tion of a perverted conscience, but quite another 
matter when there is no fixed belief, no hot blood, 
no blinding bigotry in the case. History shows 
that not only was there no conspiracy against the 
crown hatching on the part of Coligny and the 
Protestants on the eve of St. Bartholomew’s Day, 
but that the murderous king, his treacherous mother, 
and the Guises, were not really carried away by the 
Time instead 


vindictiveness of religious passions. 
of lessening their shame only adds horror. 
Professor Baird has written an able history which 
will take its place among the treatises on French Pro- 
testantism on its own merits asa piece of literary work. 
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But there is also another reason for its appearance 
now. In spite of the number and of similar books, 
whether originally issued in English or translated 
from the French and German, a fresh review of the 
epoch has become necessary owing to the publica- 
tion of new materials for history during the last 
fifty years. Especially is the “Collection de Doc- 
uments Inédits sur l’Histoire de France,” still in 
course of publication by the Ministry of Public In- 
struction, rich with contemporary correspondence 
and memoirs. It includes even the more important 
portfolios of leading statesmen. The reports made 
to the Doge and Senate of Venice by the ambassa- 
dors of the republic and the narratives of the en- 
voys of Spain are now open to inspection. The 
English ambassadors Smith, Throkmorton, Wal- 
singham and others furnish additional matter of ex- 
ceeding interest. Referring to the epoch immedi- 
ately following the one under treatment,— the epoch 
of the settlement of North America, when thousands 
of French families sought on ‘this continent the 
freedom of worship that Europe would not allow,— 
Professor Baird informs his readers that, before very 
long, his brother, Charles W. Baird, will publish 
the history of the Huguenot Emigration to the 
American Colonies in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. If it is as well written, sober, and 
interesting a history as this, the two will form a 
highly creditable portion of the already handsome 
contributions by Americans to historical research. 


Leland’s ‘‘ Life of Lincoln.’’* 


Mr. CHARLES GODFREY LELAND has written for 
the new series of biographies published by Geo. P. 
Putnam’s Sons under the title of ‘The New Plu- 
tarch,” a life of Lincoln which is, in many respects, 
an admirable work. The author has shown good 
judgment in selecting such facts and incidents as 
best illustrate the career and character of his illus- 
trious subject ; and where he has used the materials 
gathered by those who have preceded him in this 
field, he has done so with skill and with due credit. 
The study of Lincoln’s character will always be a 
fascinating and profitable pursuit. Born in obscur- 
ity, beginning his battle of life on the rude border- 
land of the republic, it was his fortune to occupy the 
chief magistracy during a stormy period of Ameri- 
can history, when, if ever, a man with an arbitrary 
or tyrannical disposition might have successfully 
played the despot. To his lasting honor, it must 
be said that no President of the Republic ever admin- 
istered his great office with such absolute fidelity to 
the will and interests of the people. Practically, as 
well as theoretically, he was the greatest republican 
that the world has seen. The principles that under- 
lie our form of government find in his life and ser- 
vices their best exemplification. Better than volumes 
of essays on popular government, better than the 
disquisitions of all the philosophers, the official 


* Abraham Lincoln and the Abolition of Slavery in the United 
States. By Charles Godfrey Leland, author of ‘“‘ Hans Breit- 
mann's Ballads,”’ “‘ The Egyptian Sketch Book,” etc., etc- 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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career of Lincoln, his speeches and his more famil- 
iar utterances, show how firm are the foundations of 
a government by the people and for the people. To 
apprehend the salient features of such a life, is to 
catch the informing spirit of the republic. This Mr. 
Leland has done, and in doing it he has succeeded 
in giving his little work the vivacity and piquancy 
of a personal narrative, and the color of contempo- 
raneous history. We see here not only Lincoln the 
president, but Lincoln the man and citizen. He is 
not yet a cold abstraction to any who have lived long 
enough to have been fascinated observers of the great 
drama which closed with the tragedy of his death. 
Possibly, many generatiens must pass before the 
character of Lincoln becomes invested with that 
awful majesty in which great historic personages are 
finally enwrapped ; and Mr. Leland has not sought 
to present his subject in any light but that which 
belongs to current history. 

The work would have been more acceptable to the 
general reader, perhaps, if it had exhibited less of 
the author’s personality. Whatever else the biog- 
raphy may or may not be, it is not Plutarchian. 
The writer’s passions and prejudices appear too fre- 
quently for historical purposes. For instance, it is 
hardly fair to speak of Stephen A. Douglas as “ the 
political Mephistopheles who had made all the mis- 
chief.” And one feels something like a shock when 
he comes upon a phrase which characterizes John 
C. Fremont as “a plausible political pretender.” 
Governor Hicks, of Maryland, was undoubtedly an 
obstructionist in the early days of the civil war; but 
his later repentance and his subsequent services 
ought to have absolved him from the punishment of 
being sent down to posterity in a “ New Plutarch ” 
as “this Governor Hicks.” Frequent blemishes like 
these make us regret that the author has not lived 
rapidly enough for the passions of the war to have 
been cooled in him; he is not yet calm. Nor is his 
occasional recurrence to his own services and his con- 
tributions to the history of the times altogether in 
good taste. Mr. Leland’s verses are undoubtedly 
admirable, and they were applauded when they first 
appeared, in 1862; but it would have been more 
graceful for him if he had waited for somebody else 
to reproduce them later. 

It is unfortunate, also, that the work has been 
sent out to the public without careful revision, the 
proof-reading being especially imperfect. It de- 
tracts from the value of the book to be reminded on 
every page of the short-comings of the printer. 
Moreover, the author is very inexact in his use of 
proper names. Certainly, so eminent a man as Ste- 
phen A. Douglas deserves his full name; but Mr. 
Leland introduces him as “ Stephen Douglas,” and 
thereafter always refers to him as “‘ Judge Douglas.” 
In like manner, John G. Nicolay is bereft of the ini- 
tial of his second name; and, with ludicrous bald- 
ness, John C. Breckenridge and a host of others 
are handed down to posterity shorn of a portion of 
their baptismal names. Mr. Lincoln’s partner in the 
practice of the law figures variously in the book as 
“W. J. Herndon,”’ “}, R. Herndon,” and “ W. H. 
Herndon.” For carelessness like this there is no 
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excuse. However, a careful revision of the work, 
with a few excisions, will make it an attractive con- 
tribution to American biography. 


Jules Verne’s ‘“‘ Exploration of the World." 


JULEs VERNE has undertaken, at last,” a serious 
work. Associating with him M. Gabriel Marcel, 
a most competent historigrapher, he has begun the 
compilation of the narratives of the travels and ex- 
plorations of the most famous of ancient and modern 
pioneers in the world’s highways of commerce. 
Necessarily, this task involves a thorough condensa- 
tion of the records of history. In this respect, the 
volumes of M. Verne will have a certain quality 
of dryness which is inseparable from a condensed 
narration. It is impossible to preserve in such a 
work the characteristics of the original author, and 
there is but a small opportunity for the editor (for 
this is what the compiler must become) to impart 
to the page any of the graces of style with which he 
would adorn his own work. But it must be ad- 
mitted that M. Verne has succeeded admirably in 
giving an easy flow to the narrative before us. 
Heretofore he has dealt in fiction of the most ex- 
travagant and exuberant sort, and his readers have 
sometimes been at a loss to determine the boundary 
line which separates fact from fancy. No writer of 
modern times has been so indefatigable in collecting 
from multitudinous researches of others curious and 
entertaining information with which to decorate and 
enrich tales of adventure. But in the present un- 
dertaking, M. Verne confines himself strictly to 
the line of historical accuracy. 

The volume under review contains the first and 
second parts of the whole work, which will be com- 
prised in three parts. Naturally, it begins with a 
sketch of the explorations of the few travelers of the 
period before the Christian era, and these are so few 
that one short chapter suffices for the mention of 
them; another chapter disposes of Pausanias and 
the explorers who flourished between the beginning 
of the first century after Christ and the end of the 
ninth century; while a third chapter records the 
services to science and knowledge of Benjamin 
Tudela, Carpini, and Rubruquis. The 
Venetian, Marco Polo, is the first of the explorers 
to whose travels it is found needful to accord any 


renowned 


considerable space. The section occupied by the 
wonderful narrative of the Venetian is 
into four parts, the whole comprising nearly fifty 


Next comes Bethéncourt, who fills the brief 


subdivided 


pages. 
interregnum between the time of Marco Polo and 
that of Columbus. To the discoverer of the New 
World is allotted a narration which covers five sub- 
sections of the seventh chapter. The exploits of 
Vasco de Gama, Covilham, Cabral, and the con- 
quest of India and the spice countries are briefly 
told in the section which closes the first part of this 
volume. 








* The Exploration of the World, by Jules Verne. Famous 
Travels and Travelers. Translated by Dora Leigh. With illus- 
trations by L. Benett and P. Philippoteaux, and fac-similes of 
ancient drawings. New York; Charles Scribner's Sons, pp. 432. 
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The second part opens with the era which began 
with the exploration and conquest of Mexico, Chili, 
Peru, and the regions lying immediately south of 
the country of the Caribs. To all this vast domain 
the historian gives the somewhat nondescript title 
of “Central America.”” This name, to modern 
readers, has a much narrower meaning than it had 
to the early geographers, who sometimes spread over 
boundless spaces an appellation which nowadays 
describes a single small state. The remainder of 
the volume is taken up with a very entertaining and 
graphic narrative of the voyages of Magellan, the 
Cabots, Cortereal, Drake, Cavendish, Raleigh, the 
Dutch navigators of the seventeenth century, Dam- 
pier, and the first explorers of the Continent of North 
America; here, also, the ventures of Eric the Red, 
and other Northmen, are duly celebrated, the 
story of their deeds being drawn from Professor 
Rafn’s “ Antiquitates American ” and M. Gravier’s 
compilations. But where the editor or his trans- 
lator found any mention of “the Gulf of Boston,” 
on the coast of New England, is a puzzle. 

From this sketch of the new enterprise of M. 
Verne, it will be seen that his work promises to be 
one of great and permanent value, while enough of 
the romance and unveracity of the original tales of 
the early voyagers is retained for all purposes of 
vraisemblance. Their diffuseness is replaced by a 
succinctness of narration which leaves nothing to be 
desired. The book is a vivid record of all that we 
need to know of the spirit which animated and the 
discoveries which rewarded the early explorers of the 
world. Later volumes will bring that record down to 
the days of Sir John Franklin, Beechey, Kane, Liv- 
ingston, and Stanley. And thus in the three sections 
will be comprised the story of the discovery of the 
ancient world and the exploration of modern 
times. The work illustrated with numerous 
wood-cuts, the most valuable of which are repro- 
duced from ancient drawings and engravings. It is 
also enriched with many curious and rare maps 
and plans copied from ancient works, inaccessible 
to most scholars. To young people, whose imagin- 
ations are easily inflamed by tales of adventure, 
this book will bea mine of delightful entertainment, 
and the genius of the author-editor has imparted to 
its pages a certain vivacity which cannot fail to hold 
the attention which is once attracted to the book. 


is 


Yriarte’s ‘‘ Venice.” * 


Tuis very handsome volume is a worthy addition 
to the list of gift-books published from year to year 
through the last decade, which have succeeded in 
displacing the gilded fripperies of an earlier time by 
offering to the public well-written accounts of cel- 
ebrated places, books of discovery, even scientific 
treatises of a popular character, all made doubly, 
trebly valuable by varied, rare, and beautifully ex- 
ecuted illustrations. It is an addition to the class 
of works of permanent worth and interest, including 


* Venice: Its History, Art, Industries, and Modern Life. 
By Charles Yriarte, with numerous illustrations. 4 
Scribner & Welford. 


New York: 
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Wey’s “ Rome,”’ Davillier’s “ Spain,” Schliemann’s 
“ Mycene,”’ Di Cesnola’s “Cyprus,” and Reclus’s 
“The Earth.” Here in one stately volume is a 
bright panorama of the most beautiful, the most 
poetic of cities, and as we turn the pictured pages, a 
lively, well-informed companion pours out a spark- 
ling stream of anecdote and story, much of it the 
fruit of his own industrious searching, concerning 
the history of the place, her art, her industries—of 
glass and mosaics, lace and printing, and ending 
with an account of the Venice of to-day. Every 
part of the book is interesting; nor do we know of 
any one book in the English language which sup- 
plies so much valuable material on this subject. Mr. 
Ruskin’s “ Stones of Venice,’’ is of course out of the 
comparison, for that brilliant but misleading book 
belongs to the region of poetry, of rhapsody rather, 
and shows us Venice too much by the light of Mr. 
Ruskin’s vivacious prejudices to be of real value, 
This work of Yriarte’s, on the other hand, is not 
written to support any theories, but with the honest 
purpose to tell us all and show us all about Venice 
that can be told and shown in the space allowed. 
The illustrations, borrowed, for the most part, from 
sources not easily accessible, add their own charm, 
though in the case of the more finished pictures the 
process by which they are reproduced does not 
always retain the delicacy of the original. 


Some Recent Books for Children. 


IT is a reason for giving the prettiest pictures 
imaginable to very little children that older people 
must be the showmen. Except for that, we should 
almost grudge to young eyes the riches which 
books for babies sometimes contain. Here is Kate 
Greenaway’s “ Under the Window,” * a book of 
simple rhymes and bewitching pictures. Nothing 
could be more quaint or refined than the light, 
dancing, demure, and coquettish figures that follow 
one another through these pages. The very grace 
of an unconscious childhood is in it, and the sweet- 
ness and fun must be even more grateful to the 
parent than to the child. The rhymes are unpre- 
tending, but are often touched with a pretty humor, 
and the best of it is that there is no affectation, and 
no straining after effect. The bugaboo picture on 
page 63 is the only blemish. 

For children a little older, but still to be read to, 
there are new issues of the popular “ Baby Days,” t 
edited by Mrs. Dodge from the pages of St. 
NICHOLAS, and of Mrs. White’s “Little Folk 
Songs.’’t{ The charm of these books lies in their 
motherliness, their sympathy with active childhood, 
and their refined taste and happy spirit. 


* Under the Window: Pictures and Rhymes for Children, 
by Kate Greenaway. Engraved and Printed by Edmund 
Evans. London: George Routledge & Sons 

t Baby Days. A Selection of Songs, Stories and Pictures for 
Very Little Folks. 300 illustrations. New edition with music. 
New York: Scribner & Co. 

t Little Folk Songs. By Alexina B. White, with illustra- 
tions by Addie Ledyard and others. Boston: Estes 
Lauriat. 
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In Mr. Scudder’s new volume, “ The Bodleys 
Afoot *"’ we find many old favorites in prose and 
verse, ballads and tales which can never grow old, 
and which should always be kept where the young 
folks can get at them. These are introduced very 
deftly by the author, who brings forward things new 
and old with a spontaneity and naturalness which is 
quite wonderful in its way. After a home episode, in 
which a delightful sea-faring story-teller is introdu- 
ced, the Bodleys start off on a tramp from Roxbury 
to New York by the old Hartford post-road. As 
their route is through localities rich in the 
reminiscences of colonial times, scraps of early 
American history, mingled with a few modern 
instances and wayside adventures, happily beguile 
the journey’s tedium. The Bodleys, we believe, 
never had a “story” underlying their various adven- 
tures; but the simple narrative of their lives has 
always been full of bits of fable, history, and nature 
which have combined to present a mosaic of charm- 
ing color and design. The present volume will 
sustain the young readers’ unflagging interest from 
the Japanesque designs of its front cover to the end 
of the grandfather’s autobiography. 

The children who read “ Eyebright,’’t will prob- 
ably do so without much help from their elders, 
and they will be likely to follow with sympathy 
the experience of the child who courageously led 
so apparently dreary a life. It is not the story of a 
happy childhood, as we ordinarily use the term; it 
is the story of a child whose faithfulness and imag- 
ination made her unfortunate surroundings powerless 
to hurt her. There is a good deal of fun in the book, 
and, in one or two instances, a little mistaken satire. 

For children of the same age, or those a little older, 
may be named Miss Alcott’s latest collection,{ 
headed by “Jimmy's Cruise in the /##a/ore,” and in- 
cluding a baker’s dozen of short stories. They are 
all characterized by Miss Alcott’s good nature, and 
if life seen through them looks rosy, there is no 
harmful distortion. Nevertheless, we think chil- 
dren old enough to read these stories would not 
get more than a passing entertainment out of them, 
with one or two hints of helpfulness. But there are 
times when pleasure, even more than instruction, is 
necessary for a child, and the interest of Miss Alcott’s 
books does not seem to be impaired, even by her 
noticeable carelessness of style. 

The “one more” for whom room is made in Mrs. 
Higginson’s little book,§ is a prankish boy, bereft 
of his mother, who is taken into a family of chil- 
dren by their over-burdened parents. The theme 
is a simple one, which will appeal to all healthy 
children, and it is worked out simply and effect- 
ively. The rambling story of the crowded family 
life is not very eventful, but it is better—it 

* The Bodleys Afoot; by the author of “The Bodleys on 


Wheels,” “The Bodleys Telling Stories,” “‘ Dream Children,” 
etc., with illustrations. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Com- 


pany. 
_t Eyebright. A Story. by Susan Coolidge. With illustra- 
tions. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


Jimmy’s Cruise in the “ Pinafore,” 
Boston : Roberts Brothers. 
By Mary Thacher Higginson 


$ Aunt Jo’s Scrap-Bag 
etc. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

§ Room for One More. 
Boston : Lee & Shepard. 
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is truthful. There are side glimpses of the older 
people which are excellent for their lightness of 
touch, and the children are well marked. What we 
especially like about the book is its faithfulness to 
the best things in family life, its gentle arguing of 
the moral by giving a plain and natural record. It 
is not literary, but in its whole manner it recognizes 
the fact, which many writers for children forget, that 
books for children are not literature: now and then 
literary skill may show itself, but the most we ask 
of the great bulk of reading matter for children is 
that it should reflect without effort the best life that 
is open to their eyes and mind. 

“ Nimpo’s Troubles ”* is the story of the scrapes 
into which a little girl and her brother fell when 
left to themselves in a western village, their parents 
having gone away for the mother’s rest. The chil- 
dren, with a still younger child, Nimpo being twelve 
years old, are left in the general care of a neighbor 
who takes them as To board is the 
height of Nimpo’s ambition in ladyhood, and the 
reader need not be told that her experience leads 


boarders. 


her to welcome her mother home with enthusiasm. 
Mrs. Miller intimates in the first sentence that the 
story is from life. It probably is true in many 
particulars to life; if it is to be taken as it stands it 
is an extraordinary commentary on parental negli- 
gence and youthful independence. The scrapes, 
however, involve nothing of baseness or meanness. 

The holidays also bring an attractive book for boys 
in the shape of a fresh presentation of the chronicles of 
Sir John Froissart.t Mr. Sidney Lanier deserves high 
praise for his admirable fulfillment of an admirable task. 
He has taken the bulky chronicles and reduced them 
to a comely volume of four hundred pages or so, 
by omitting the portions which were digressions from 
a somewhat straightforward narrative, and by a skill- 
ful dropping all along the way of superfluous para- 
graphs and clauses. The knight’s style has its 
charm ; but it has it in spite of its half-legal verbose- 
ness, not because of it; and we have no hesitation 
in saying that Mr. Lanier has improved upon Johnes’ 
version, and he has done this, not by changing the 
words, which are rarely defective, but by omitting 
pleonastic expressions and redundancies. Yet the 
best praise belongs to Mr. Lanier for doing the work 
itself; for introducing to boys so chivalrous a book. 
Iiow many a pulse will beat quicker with manly 
enthusiasm upon reading these pages! What a 
splendid pageant passes before the eye and kindles 
the imagination! Mr. Kappes has caught well the 
genius of the book in his pictures, and has given 
careful studies, which are not coldly correct, but spir- 
ited and genuine. 

The last book on our list is a comprehensive one, 
which may well be given to all the children who 
do, or do not, read those which we have named. 


* Nimpo’'s Troubles 
by Mary Hallock Foote and Sol Eytinge. 
Dutton & Co. 

t The Boys’ Froissart; being Sir John Froissart’s Chronicles 
of Adventure, Battle, and Custom in England, France, Spain, 
etc. Edited for boys, with an Introduction by Sidney Lanier 
Ulustrated by Alfred Kappes. New York: Charles Scribner's 
>ons. 


By Olive Thorne Miller. Illustrated 
New York: E. P 
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“The Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of Common 
Things ”* is a household book, well conceived and 
sensibly executed. It is a great cyclopzedia reduced 
in size, limited to articles on subjects of interest to 
the young, and written in a plain, untechnical man- 
ner for such readers. It is not especially concerned 
with the pursuits of boys and girls. It has articles, 
to be sure, on the “kite ”’ and “ marbles,” but none 
on the “bicycle ” or “ postage-stamp ” or “album” 


*The Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of Common Things. By 
John D. Champlin, Jr., late associate-editor of the American 
Cyclopedia With numerous illustrations. New York: Henry 


Holt & Co. 


or “crochet.” But these are the last subjects, prob- 
ably, for which children would expect to consult a 
cyclopzedia. Such things, like Dogberry’s reading and 
writing, “come by nature.”” The book will prove of 
use in schools which cannot afford many books of 
reference, and if it teaches children to hunt for the 
satisfaction of their questions, it will serve an excel- 
lent purpose. With this view, we wish the editor 
could have given suggestions sometimes at the end 
of articles, by which the inquirer could have been 
sent to fuller special authorities. To make a child 
an investigator is to give him the clue to genuine 
| self-education. 


THE WORLD’S WORK. 


New Stage for Theaters. 


AMONG the fine arts none has passed through 
more important changes within the past few years 
than stage-art. Dramatic representation now con- 
cerns itself with every phase of life, and aims to 
produce in the stage pictures as true to nature as 
possible. Instead of painted curtains, called “ flats,” 
and side-scenes or “wings,’’ we now have elabor- 
ately built-up scenes representing both interior and 
exterior views of every shape and proportion. This 
has compelled the use of “set-scenes,” a built-up 
scenery supported by ropes and braces in place of 
grooves, as in the older theaters. This implies a 
great deal of labor in changing the scenes between 
the acts, and this in turn implies a loss of time, 
keeping the audience waiting and suspending the 
interest of the story. To obviate all this and allow 
of ample time for setting the scenes, a new stage, 
now erecting in one of the theaters in this city, 
employs a large elevator having three floors, two 
of which are stages each with entirely separate sets 
of scenery. In erecting the double stage, a space 
about 8.54 meters (28 feet) by 12.15 meters (40 feet) 
and 19.82 meters (65 feet) high was enclosed and 
roofed over. In the wall, next the audience room 
or hall, is cut the proscenium arch, 6.30 meters (20 
feet) high, and 7.32 meters (24 feet) wide, the bot- 
tom of the opening being 7.63 meters (25 feet) 
above the floor of the cellar, or bottom of the stage 
space, and the top about as far below the roof of 
the stage. In the stage space are placed four floors, 
the lowest resting on the bottom of the cellar, the 
second at the level of the proscenium, opening and 
forming a part of the stage extending out into the 
hall, and making the front of the stage proper. 
The third floor is just above the proscenium arch, 
while the fourth floor is higher still, next the roof. 
In each of the three upper floors is an opening, 
6.71 meters by 9.16 meters (22 by 31 feet), extend- 
ing from the cellar to the roof, and forming the 
wall of the elevator. The elevator itself is hung 
on steel ropes, passing over sheaves supported near 
the roof on massive timber-work, and carries three 
floors, two of these being stages placed one over 
the other, and the third taking the place of the 


’ 


| rigging loft or “gridiron”’ in ordinary theaters. In 
operation it is designed to use the elevator in this 
manner. Suppose the first act of the play requires 
aset scene. The elevator is lowered till the first 
floor rests at the bottom of the cellar, the second 
floor making the actual stage seen by the audience. 
On this stage the play proceeds, while below, in the 
cellar, the carpenters are preparing the scenery for the 
next act. At the end of the first act the curtain is 
lowered, and the elevator is raised, carrying the 
stage just used, with all its set scenery, furniture, 
and properties, up to the third floor, and bringing 
the stage below, with all its scenes and properties 
in place, up to the second floor, or level with the 
proscenium. This movement is estimated to require 
not more than ninety seconds, and the curtain will 
be at once raised and the play will proceed without 
detention. During the second act the carpenters on 
the third floor remove the scenery and furniture, 
and set the scenes for the third act. At the end of 
the second act the curtain comes down and the 
elevator is lowered, the stage just used going into 
the cellar, and the stage above coming down into 
place all ready for use, the operation not requiring 
more than a minute or a minute and a half. In 
some instances, when the action of the story pro- 
ceeds from the top of a bridge or building to the 
stream or road below, or vice versa, the bridge or 
interior together with all the scenes, properties, and 
actors, is bodily raised or lowered in full sight of 
the audience,—one act being joined to the next 
without a gap, very much as scenes are changed 
in the older theaters, except that in this case the 
furniture, actors, and the stage itself are changed at 
the same time. Entire scenes are often raised from 
the cellar or lowered from the lofts in many theaters, 
but this is the first attempt to make a movable stage, 
and the practical working of the apparatus will be 
watched with the greatest interest. The apparatus 
is patented. 

Influence of Time on Stress. 

THE influence of time on mechanical action has 
been fully demonstrated. A quick blow is more 
effective than a slow one of the same weight. Any 
object driven quickly through the water requires 
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more force to push the water aside than the same 
object when moved slowly, and there is a limit to 
the speed when the object, whatever its shape, 
cannot be moved at all. The particles of water not 
being given time to move away before the object, it 
must stop or be destroyed. It has been also shown 
that metals assume under stress the characteristics 
of unstable fluids;—iron, under pressure, 
flowing like water, provided time is given for the 
movement. In this connection it has been lately 
shown that time has an important bearing on the 
A series of wires 


severe 


strength of wires under strains. 
of the same make, gauge, and length were hung up, 
and from each was suspended a given weight that 
could be borne without strain or alteration. More 
weights were then added at short and long intervals 
till the wires broke. The elongation of the wires 
under the increasing strains and the breaking points 
were carefully noted, and a comparison of the 
results shows that time is an element that must be 
considered in testing metals under stress. Com- 
paring the breaking weights of the wires broken 
under repeated additions of the load, or strain, at 
intervals of a few moments, with like addition at 
intervals of twenty-four hours, it was found that 
there was a difference of from two to ten per cent., 
with an average of five per cent., in favor of the wire 
treated slowly. That is, where the strains, though 
equal, are increased very slowly, when time is an 
element in the test, the wire will carry a heavier 
load, will bear a higher strain by about five per cent. 
The stretching or elongation of the wire before 
breaking exhibited a more remarkable difference, 
the elongation being more than three times greater 
in the wires strained quickly than in those strained 
slowly. These facts promise to throw much light 
on strains in iron beams, rods, and structures. 


Book-Sewing Machine. 


A NEW machine for sewing the leaves of books 
in place of binding them in the ordinary sense has 
been brought out, that presents some features of 
interest. The cut at the back in the 
usual way, and are fed to the machine by hanging 
each folded sheet on an arm and fastening it down 
bya catch. The arm then moves to the machine 
and holds the sheet before the sewing needles, when 
spring clamps grasp it and release the arm that 
drops down out of the way ready for the next sheet. 
Four curved needles, threaded at the point with any 


leaves are 


common thread, pass through the cuts in the sheets, 
turn upward through the next cut, and form a loop 
with the thread. At the same time, four larger 


horizontal needles, carrying heavy cords, pass 
through the loop knotting the thread. All the 
needles then draw back tightening the stitch. The 


next sheet is sewn in the same manner, except that 
four other curved needles come into play sewing 
in the opposite direction, so that alternate 
sheet is sewn to the left or right, and binding the 
The machine, 


each 


book by an “off and on” sewing. 
under careful examination, appears to work with 
precision and uniformity. With fair attendance the 
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speed is reported at 30,000 signatures in ten hours. 
The machine seems likely to be of great value to 
the book-binding interest. No knotting or tying 
is required at the end, as each sheet is sewed to the 
next and finished completely. 


New Faradic Machine. 


OF the great number of dynamo-electric machines, 
now called Faradic machines, brought out within the 
last two years, the latest appears to be the cheapest 
and most simple, and is reported to be the most 
effective. It consists of two field magnets standing 
upright, the cores being of wrought iron, 15.3 c.m. 
(6 in.) in diameter, and 91.5 c.m. (36 in.) high, 
standing upright on cast-iron blocks 27.5 c.m. 
(1034 in.) high and 23 c.m. wide, and joined at the 
top by a wrought-iron yoke 15.3 c.m. high and 18 
cm. wide. The cores and yoke are fastened to- 
gether by massive screws, the whole being mounted 
on a heavy brass plate that also serves for a 
support for the armature and its bearings. The 
cores of the magnet are wound with three layers 
of cotton covered copper wire (size No. 10), the 
ends being connected by binding posts at the base 
of the machine. The armature revolves horizon- 
tally in a cylindrical space between the poles of the 
magnet, and consists of a wooden core, supported 
by a shaft 4 c.m. in diameter. At the ends of the 
wooden core are soft-iron disks, and between these 
are wound round the core several layers of soft-iron 
wire. Outside the disks are others of vulcanized 
rubber, notched at the edges to receive the forty- 
one coils of insulated wire, wound lengthwise on 
the cylinder, and connected by copper bars with the 
commentator cylinder at the end of the shaft. The 
machine is designed to be driven at a speed of 500 
revolutions a minute, and is reported to have an 
internal resistance of only % an ohm, and to give 
go per cent. of the power applied as effective current. 
For the of electricity into power 
Faradic machines of similar construction, but laid 
down horizontally, are being made for use as do- 


reconversion 


mestic motors. These motors are designed to be 
used where electricity is distributed by wire from a 


central source of power. 


Calculating Attachments for Weighing-Scales. 


THIS very simple apparatus is designed for the 
convenience of retail dealers in estimating the price 
of any materials sold in irregular quantities by 
weight. In consists of a hollow cylinder of some 
light material provided with supports to keep it in 
a horizontal position, and having a narrow slit or 
opening extending the whole length on the upper 
side. Inside the cylinder is a smaller cylinder or 
drum, designed to be covered with paper on which 
may be arranged in longitudinal rows the prices of 
various qualities (by weight) of the goods,—tea, 
sugar, coal, flour, etc.,—that are to be sold, each arti- 
cle having its own column and the prices increasing 
in a fixed ratio from left to right. This drum when 
covered with the figures is suspended, by bearings 
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at the ends, inside the cylinder, one row of figures 
then being visible through the opening at the top. 
To display other rows of figures the drum may be 
turned by means of a handle at the end, any set of 
figures being brought into sight that may be desired. 
The apparatus is then placed under the beam of a 
weighing-scale and from the weight on the scale is 
hung a pointer or marker that points to the proper 
price below for the weight recorded by the scale. 
The device has the advantage of indicating both the 
weight of the things measured and the price for that 
quantity at the same time, showing the purchaser 
the price and saving the dealer the delay of figuring 
out the sum. 


Fire-Screen for Forges. 


THE intense heat to which men working in forges 
and furnaces are exposed is often more exhausting 
than their labor, and various kinds of guards and 
fire-screens have been tried with more or less effect. 
A new form of screen, or apron, recently brought 
out, employs two large sheets of thin metal riveted 
together at the edges and leaving a narrow space be- 
tween them. To the top is fastened a hose that brings 
cold water to the apron, completely filling it, while 
a second hose conveys away the water from the 
bottom. In operation the apron is kept constantly 
filled with running water that absorbs all the heat, 
making an effective guard against the fire and ma- 
terially cooling the air of the place. The apron is 
hung by chains from an overhead railway, so that 
it can be moved away when not needed. It is also 
quite flexible, and may be bent or pushed one side 
by hand, as the work requires. The water escapes 
from the apron quite hot, and may be used for boiler 
feed water or for other purposes about the works. 


Palmelline. 


THIs is a new coloring matter recently obtained, 
that appears to possess some peculiar properties, 
The red alga, Palmella cruenta, growing freely near 
damp walls, when carefully dried in the air, is di- 
gested in a small quantity of water in a covered 
porcelain vessel, when a coloring matter dissolves 
out in about twenty-four hours, and may then be 
decanted as a fine rose-red liquid, showing an 
orange-yellow by reflected light. This coloring 
matter is reported to bear a singular resemblance 
to the coloring matter of blood or hzmoglobine, 
and like it, is insoluble in alcohol, ether, benzine, 
or bisulphide of carbon, but dissolves readily in 
water. Like blood, it may be coagulated by heat, 
acetic acid or alcohol added to its watery solution ; it 
likewise readily undergoes putrefaction at summer 
heat. Under spectrum analysis it is found closely 
allied to blood, while, like blood, it also contains 
iron. The brilliant color of palmelline seems likely 
to make it valuable as a dye or stain. 


Sanitas. 


Tuis is the name of a new disinfectant. It is 
made by floating Russian turpentine on water in 
large earthern jars, kept at about 90° Fahr., and 
blowing a blast of air through the water. Decom- 
position follows, giving a precipitate containing, 
among other materials, protoxide of hydrogen and 
camphoric acid. The material left floating on the 
water after the process is complete is mixed with 
lime to form a dry powder, and both this and the 
precipitate, singly or mixed together, are found to 
be useful as disinfectants, the floating matter being 
considered the most valuable. 
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Sweet and Low. 

A GENTLEMAN in New York was recently descant- 
ing to a friend on the soft notes of a linnet which 
he had heard a few days before. 

“Why,” said he, “it sang so softly at times that 
you couldn’t hear it at all.’’ 

“S-h-h-h!’’ said the other, placing his hand to 
his ear, “perhaps there is one singing now.” 


American Books on the Paris Quays. 

[The following postscript to Mr. Osborne’s ** Oddities of 
Paris” in this number was unavoidably crowded out of that 
paper] : 

A LITERARY man once said: “ Whenever I be- 
gin to study a subject, my first visit is not to the 
library in Rue Richelieu, but to the quays. I have 
never once gone there to collect works on any 
subject, that I did not see books in those boxes of 


whose existence I before was ignorant. When I 


have explored those fields, I often find it is un- 
necessary to go to Rue Richelieu. 


” 


At Huet’s shop, 


in Rue de Savoie, one may find a larger collection 
of odd numbers of periodicals and newspapers—(this 
is the place to get those objects whose loss fevers 
so many hours of the bookworm’s life); but in the 
course of time,—for it does take time,—an attentive 
frequenter of the quays will see a more varied col- 
lection here than at Huet’s. The latter has only 
French journals; on the quays you see not only 
these, but English, Belgian, Swiss, Italian, and 
American periodicals. If you want pamphlets, you 
must go to the quays for them. I instance these 
examples to confirm the remark just quoted. Every- 
body familiar with books knows how hard it is to 
match broken sets, and that it is still harder to find 
an absent newspaper to complete a file, and hardest 
of all to collect pamphlets on any subject. None 
of the book-shops keep pamphlets. Sometimes, 
in buying private libraries, they obtain some; but, 
when any number have accumulated, they sell them 
by weight to the booksellers on the quays, who, by 
the way, are not looked on as members of the trade. 
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They are not even styled book-sellers, but second- 
hand-bookers (douguinisites, from bouguin, a sec- 
ond-hand book). 

Although the constant and large stream of travel- 
ers partially explains it, still it is wonderful what an 
immense variety of American works are to be found 
I mention American publications 


on the quays. 
Here 


particularly, as being more familiar to us. 
let me cite two examples of the keen attention given 
to trade by these despised brethren of the guild. 
Every frequenter of these boxes knows that, by 
merely walking past them, he can discover the 
questions which engross the public mind of the 
day. Works on these topics are seen there in pro- 
fusion. I was nevertheless greatly astonished to see 
Bayard Taylor’s works in these shops on the very 
day the newspapers announced his arrival here, and 
again when the intelligence of his death reached 
Paris. The day General Dix’s death was published, 
several copies of the edition of his speeches dedica- 
ted to his wife, and one copy of his message as gov- 
ernor, were offered for sale in these boxes. I was 
so much astonished I could not help asking the sel- 
ler for an explanation. One of them answered: 


“Haven’t you seen the morning papers? They 
announce his death.” Another replied: “He is 
an American statesman who has just died.’’ This 


intelligent attention is all the more astonishing, for 
Yhese men are not only very ignorant of biblio- 
graphy, but are ignorant even of orthography. 

I have seen Edmund Ruffin’s essay on 
“Calcareous Manures,” by J. W. 
Campbell, Petersburg, Va.; Ik Marvel’s “Battle- 
Summer,” the fly-leaf covered with a note to Abbe 
signed Donald G. Mitchell; a collection of 
acrimonious pamphlets published by the Brecken- 
ridges of Kentucky, to air a family quarrel; presen- 
tation copies of Bancroft’s History, but without au- 
tographs, the presentation being made by a small 
printed card pasted inside; an anonymous life of 
John C. Calhoun, in pamphlet form, with six manu- 
script pages pasted inside; these attribute the biogra- 
phy to R. M. T. Hunter, and give a very fair sketch 
of the latter’s life, mentioning some of his peculiari- 
ties which are known only to a few people; a life of 
Amos Lawrence, with two book-marks, one a com- 
mon-place letter from Daniel Webster, the other 
quite a private letter from Robert C. Winthrop; a 
volume containing the Constitution of the United 
States, the “Federalist,” and some political tables, 
with a long letter from Pierre Soulé; another copy 
of the same book. with a note from Pierre Soulé on 
the fly-leaf; a report of the trial of Theodore 
Parker; an “Atlantic Monthly,” having on the 
title-page “ With the compliments of Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe”; Vallandingham’s speeches; all 
the directories published in the United States, 
Professor 


here 


published 


= 


not excepting one of San Francisco ; 
Beck’s translation of a German work on gymnastic 
training, with ten pages of note-paper containing a 
very malignant and untrue manuscript biography 
of the translator; a small volume of poems pub- 
lished anonymously, but with ten pages, also on 
note-paper, in a woman’s hand, giving an amusing 
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and anything but good-natured sketch of “ Edmund 
Quincy, the author of these poems,” and of his 
family. I know a gentleman who has picked up in 
these boxes a presentation copy of Motley’s His- 


tory, with a long and interesting letter from the 
author. The late Rev. Athanase Coquerel, Jr., went 
to the United States shortly before his death and 
| returned to Paris laden with presentation volumes. 
All of them were to be seen in these boxes after his 
| death. It is incredible what treasure-trove may be 
| 

| 


found on the quays after the death of an eminent 
man. The more valuable books of his library are 
| commonly sold in Salle Silvestre (the great book- 
| auction mart of Paris, and one of the oddest places 
| here); but all the periodicals, pamphlets, and the 
like, are sold directly to the book-sellers of the 
quays or are sent to the general auction-room in 
Rue Drouot, where these book-sellers buy them. 
After the death of any eminent man the number 
of presentation copies sold here, all with dedications 
in the autograph of the author, and sometimes with 
a long note from him, is incredible. A good many 
eminent men clear their libraries of “ trash” twice 
a year, or whenever they change lodgings, or when- 
ever their books exceed the capacity of their 
rooms. This plethora is a common disease of libra- 
ries in Paris, for here men live rather in dove-cotes 
thanin houses. In this “ trash,’’ which is common- 
ly sold by the pound,—a system adopted by all the 
book-sellers to clear their shelves,—one always finds 
valuable material. 





Wanted—A Minister. 


“ My DEAR : * * * Oh!—by the way, 
if you learn of any one with tearful 
interest in the conversion of souls, attractive in 
preaching, great-hearted, unselfish, merry, in fact, 
holy—let me know. Paul was much the kind of 
| man we need. We want a man who knows all 
about the enemy, has some capacity for working 
miracles, is ready to be stoned, can teach the wo- 
men, interest the children, make princes tremble, 
confound the Jews, convert kings, pick up sticks, 
| earn his own living, go through fire and water for 
the good of others with no expectation that they will 
| interest themselves in him—and, in general, lead a 
| forlorn hope of despondent followers.”” * * * 





energy, 


Specimen Bricks from the Dictionary of the Future. 


Accordeon : a pair of bellows which have acci- 
dentally swallowed a jew’s harp.. Auctioneer: a 
man of mor-bid temperament. Lccentricity - regu- 
lar irregularities. Genius: a lunatic—more or less 
sane. Awnack-: the art of using genius. Love: 
archer who never uses across beau. /rudery~ the 
Plagiarism ; the discovery that 


an 


parody of modesty. 
our ideas have been stolen by our predecessors. 
Peace : War taking a nap. art Songs: (German) 
a game of follow my Lieder. Qsadrié/e: a silent 
protest against the immorality of dancing. Se/fish- 
ness: a preference misplaced. University : acade- 
mies in winter of scholarship, and in summer of 


sculler-ship. 
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WEALTHY OL_p GENTLEMAN WHO Buys HIS PICTURES BY 
Proxy: ‘“ Both very fine, ma’am,—one Joseph, the other 
Arimathea,—forget exactly which is which.” 


A Lesson in Mythology. 


I READ to her, one summer day, 

A little mythologic story 

About the maid who laughed at love, 
And ran a race for love and glory. 


I closed the book. She raised her eyes, 

And hushed the song she had been humming ; 
Glancing across the shady lawn, 

I saw my wealthy rival coming. 


“ These ancient tales,” I gravely said, 
“With meaning wise are often laden 
And Atalanta well may stand 

As type of many a modern maiden. 


“ Minus, of course, the classic sandal, 
But with no less of nimble grace, 
How many dainty slippered feet 

Are running now that self-same race! 


“And when Hippomenes casts down 

His golden apples, is there ever 

A chance for love to reach the goal?” 

With saucy smile, she answered, ‘ Never!” 

I rose to go—she took my hand— 

(O Fate! you ne'er that clasp can sever,) 

And, “ Stay,”’ she said, with sudden blush, 

“You now that I meant— hardly ever.’ ” 
Euiza C. HALL. 


Personal. 


Two friends, who were divided in opinion as to 
the relative merits of a certain well-known man, 
were recently discussing his qualities, when one of 
them said, evidently thinking it a clincher : 

“Well, at any rate, he knows what he’s talking 
about !”’ 

“ Undoubtedly,”’ replied the other, “he ought to, 
for he’s generally talking about himself.” 
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Political. 


THE following conversation was overheard in a 
New York city street-car during the recent canvass 
for governor in that state. The car, with a number 
of others, was stopped by a political procession 
which was crossing the track. Several of the pas- 


got out to ascertain the 


sengers cause of the 
delay. Finally, an Englishman—a veritable cock- 
ney, eye-glass and back 


| platform and accosted a native of the Vaterland, 


all—came out to the 


who was standing there. 

“ Aw—what is the mattaw ?” 

“De car ish stop,’’ answered the phlegmatic 
German. 

“Ya-a-s. But why is the car stopped ?” 

“It’s one o’ Shohn Kelly’s processions,” was the 
reply. 

“Jawn Kelly?” said the cockney. 

“ Yah, de politics man.”’ 

“Oh ya-a-s, they are electing some of their pwesi- 
dents, I spwose.” 

Hereupon the car started, and the Englishman 
returned to his seat, apparently pondering over the 
“cuwious customs of the new countwy.” 


WHEN Mr. Tilden, in 1874, was nominated for 
governor of New York, Mr. Dorsheimer received 
the nomination for lieutenant-governor. The ticket 
thus headed was elected generally by about fifty 
thousand majority. <A little knot of Germans in 
New York City, who usually voted the Republican 
ticket, took Mr. Dorsheimer from his name to be 
a German, and scratched their state ticket in his 
favor, so that he had a majority of nearly fifty-three 
thousand. One day, after Mr. Tilden and Mr. 
Dorsheimer had been inaugurated, they met at a 
political breakfast at the former’s house in Gramercy 
Park. Mr. Tilden had always felt a little sore at Mr. 
Dorsheimer’s extra majority, and so when in the cur- 
rent of conversation Mr. Dorsheimer jestingly said: 

“ Well, Governor, you must remember I had three 
thousand more majority than you,”— 

As quick as a flash Mr. Tilden retorted : 

“ Yes, you supplied the three thousand and I lent 


you the fifty.” 


In November. 


On, mark how through the lattice-work of brown— 
November’s trees—the lights of gray skies sift! 
Nor birds may sing, nor any shadows shift 
Below the sunless gables of the town. 

Now brooks run tawny, and a purple crown 

Of elder-tops the marish hollows lift, 

While haunting twitters from the thickets drift, 
And hollow pipes the gale across the down ; 
And memories like voices fill the gale— 

The joy of harvests and the hope of springs, 
And songs, though felt, unsung, and griefs that 
pale, 
And loves that flush, and hopes that lift on wings, 

And sunlight on the silent, winter hills, 
Thrilling anew the heart that sorrow thrills. 
L. FRANK TOOKER. 
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